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AN 

INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF THE 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

BOOK III. 

Of the different Progress op Opulence in 
different Nations. 

CHAPTEPs l \ 

Of the Natural PrQjgress, of Opulence, 

The great commerce of every civilized society is 
that carried on between the inhabitants of the town 
and those of the country. It consists in thg ex- 
change of rude for manufacttired produco, either 
immediately, or by the intervention of money, or of 
some sort of paper which represents money. The 
country supplies the town with the means of sub- 
sistence and the materials of manufacture. The 
town repays this supply by sending back a part of 
the manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the 
country. The town, in which there neither is nor 
can be any reproduction of substances, may very 
properly be said to gain its whole wealth and sub- 
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siStence from the country. We must i|Ot, nowever, 
upon this account,, imagine that the gain of the 
town is the loss of the country. The gains of both 
are mutual and reciprocal, and the division of la- 
bour [employments] is in this, as in all other 
cases, advantageous to all •the ditferent persons em- 
ployed [engaged] in the various occupations into 
which it is subdivided. The inhabitants of the 
country purchase of the town a greater quantity of 
manufactured goods, with the produce of a much 
smaller quantity of their own labour, than they 
must have employed had they attempted to prej)are 
them themselves. The town affords a market for 
the surplus produce of the country, or what is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, and 
it is there that tht inhabitants of the country 
exchange it for something else which is in demand 
among them. The great er the number and revenue 
of the inhabitants of the town, the more extensive 
is the market •which it affords to those of the 
CQuqtry; and the more extensive that market, it is 
always* the more advantageous to a great number. 
The corn which grows within a mile of the town, 
sells there for the same price with that which comes 
from twenty miles’ distance. But the price of the 
latter must generally, not only pay the expense of^ 
raising and bringing it to market, but afford too the 
ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. The 
proprietors and cultivators of the country, therefore, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over 
and above the ordinary profits of agriculture, gain, 
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ill the price of what they sell, the whole value of 
the carriage of the like produce fhat is brouglit from 
more distant parts, and they save, besides, the 
whole value of tliis carriage in the .price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of any considerable town, 
with that of those which lie at some distance 
from it, and you will easily satisfy yourself how 
much the country is benefited by the commerce 
of the town. Among all the absurd specula- 
tions that have been propagated concerning the 
balance of trade, it has never been pretended that 
either the country loses by its commerce with the 
town, or the town by that with the country which 
maintains it. * 

As subsistence is, in the nature of things, prior 
to conveniency and luxury, so the industry which 
procures the former, muit necessarily be prior to 
that which ministers the latter. The cultivation 
and improvement of the country, *therel'ore, which 
affords subsistencCi must, necessarily, be pricfr "to 
the increase of the town, whioh furnishes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. Jt is the sur- 
plus produce of the country only, or what is over 
and above the maintenance of the cultivators, that 
constitutes the subsistence of the town, which can 
therefore increase only with the increase of this 
surplus produce. The town, indeed, may not al- 
ways derive its whole subsistence from the country 
in its neighbourhood, or even from the territory to 
which it belongs, but from very distant countries ; 

B 2 
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and this, though it forms no exception from the 
general rule, has oocasioned considerable variations 
in the progress of opulence in dilFerent ages and 
nations. 

That order of things which necessity imposes in 
genera], though not in every particular country, is, 
in every particular country, promoted by the natural 
inclinations of man. It human institutions had 
never thwarted those natural inclinations, the 
towns could no where have increased beyond what 
the improvement and cultivation of the territory 
in which they were situated could support; till 
such time, a| least, as the whole of that territory 
was completely cultivated and improved. Upon 
equal, or nearly equal profits, most men will choose 
to employ their capi{als rather in the improvement 
and cultivation of I*and, than either in manufac- 
tures or in foreign trad^:^. The man who employs 
his capital in land has it more under his view and 
command, and •his fortune is much less liable to 
accidents, than that of the trader, who is obliged 
frequently to commft it, not only to the winds and 
the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injustice, by giving great credits 
in distant countries to men, with whose character 
and situation he can seldom be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in the improvement of his 
land, seems to be as well secured as the nature of 
human affairs can admit of. The beauty of the 
country besides, the pleasures of a country life, the 
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tranquillity of mind which it promises, and wherever 
the injustice of human laws djoes not disturb it* 
the independency which it really affords, have 
charms that morfe or less attract every body ; and 
as to cultivate the g-round was the original desti- 
nation of man, so in ev?ry stage of his existence 
he seems to retain a predilection for this primitive 
employment. 

Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, 
the cultivation of laud cannot be carried on, but 
with great iiicoineniency and continual interruption. 
Smillis, carpenters, wheel-wrights, and plough- 
wrights, masons, and bricklayers, tanners, shoe- 
makers, and tailors, are people, wliose service 
the farmer has frequent occasion lor. Such ar- 
tificers too stand, occasionafiy, in need of the 
assistance of one another ; arfd as their residence 
is not, like that of the farmer, necessarily tied down 
to a precise spot, they naturally settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of one aiiother,'*knd thu« form a small 
town or village. The butcher, the brewer, and t^ie 
baker, soon join them, together with maii^^ other 
artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for 
supplying their occasional wants, and who con- 
tribute still further to augment the town. The 
inhabitants of the town and those of the country 
are mutually the servants of one another. The 
town is a continual lair or market, to which the 
inhabitant^ of the country report, in order to ex- 
change their rude for manufactured produce. It 
is this commerce which supplies the inhabitants of 

B 3 
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the town both with the materials of their work, 
and the means of their subsistence. The quantity 
of the finished work which they sell to the inha- 
bitants of the countrf, necessarily regulates the 
quantity of the materials and provisions which they 
buy. Neither their employment nor subsistence, 
therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the 
augmentation of the demand from the country for 
finished work ; and this demand can augment only 
in proportion to the extension of improvement and 
cultivation. Had human institutions, therefore, 
never disturbed the natural course of things, the 
progressive wealth and increase of the towns would, 
in every political society, be consequential, and, in 
proportion to the .improvement and cultivation of 
the territory or country. 

In our North Am^ric^n colonies, where unculti- 
vated land is still to be had upon easy terms, no 
manufactures for distant sale have ever yet been 
established in dny of tfieir towns. When an arti- 
fiecRh^s acquired a little mote stock than is neces- 
sary foP carrying oif his own business in sup])lying 
the neighbouring country, he does not, in North 
America, attempt to establish with it a manufac- 
ture for more distant sale, but employs it in the 
purchase and improvement of uncultivated land. 
From artificer he becomes planter, and neither the 
large wages nor the easy subsistence which that 
country affords to artificers, can bribe him rather 
to work for other people than for himself. He feels 
that an artificer is the servant of his customers, 
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from whom he derives his subsistence ; but that a 
planter who cultivates his own land, and derives 
his necessary subsistence from the labour of his 
own family, is really a master, and ^independent of 
alt the world. 

Ip countries, on the contrary, where there is 
either no uncultivated land, or none that can be 
had upon easy terms, every artificer who has ac- 
quired more stock than he can employ in the oc- 
casional jobs of the neij^hbourhood, endeavours to 
prepare work for more distant sale. The smith 
erects some sort of iron, the weaver some sort of 
linen or woollen manufactory. Tljpse different 
manufactures come, in process of time, to be gra- 
dually subdivided, and thereby improved and refined 
in a great \ariety of ways, which may easily be 
conceived, and which it is, therefore unnecessary to 
explain any further*. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, manu- 
factures are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
naturally preferred to foreign commerce, fgnr Ishe 
same reason that agriculture ft naturally jffeferred 
to manufactures. As the capital of the landlord 
or farmer is more secure than that of the manu- 
facturer, so the capital of the manufacturer, being 
at all times more within his view and command, 
is more secure than that of the foreign merchant. 
In every period, indeed, of every society, the surplus 

* Dr. Chalmers has furnished a much fuller classification 
of society, into the a^r'icuffura/j the secondary^ and the da- 
posable, — K, 
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part both of the rude and manufactured produce, 
or that for which there is no demand at home^ 
must be sent abroad in order to be exchang^ed for 
something for which *there is some demand at 
home. But whether the capital, which carries this 
surplus produce abroad, he a foreign or a domestic 
one, is of very little importance. If the society has 
not acquired sutlicieat capital both to cultivate all 
its lands, and to manufacture in the completest 
manner the whole of its rude produce, there is even 
a considerable advantage that that rude produce 
should be exported by a foreign capital, in order 
that the whol^^j stock of the society may be employed 
in more useful purposes. The wealth of ancient 
Egypt, that of China and Indostau, sufficiently 
demonstrate that a /latioii may attain a very high 
degree of opulence, thoi^gh the greater part of its 
exportation trade be carried on by foreigners. The 
progress of our North American and West Indian 
colonies would have been much less rapid, had no 
capiral but what belonged to themselves been em- 
ployed in exporting Iheir surplus produce. 

According to the natural course of things, there- 
fore, the greater ])art of the capital of every growing 
society is, first, directed to agriculture, afterwards 
to manufactures, and last of all to foreign com- 
merce. This order of things is so \ery natural, 
that in every society that had any territoiy it has 
always, 1 believe, been in some degree ob^^erved. 
Some of their lands must ha\e been cultivated be- 
fore any considerable towns could be established, 
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and some sort of coarse industry of the manufac- 
turing kind must have been carried on in those 
towns, before they could well think of employing 
themselves in foreign commerce. 

But though this natural order of things must 
have taken place in some degree in every such so- 
ciety, it has, in all the modern states of Europe, 
been, in many respects, entirely inverted. The 
foreign commerce of some of their cities has in- 
troduced all their finer manufactures, or such as 
were fit for distant sale ; and manufactures and 
foreign commerce together have given birth to the 
principal improvements of agriculture^ The man- 
ners and customs which the nature of their original 
government introduced, and which remained after 
that government was greatl^ altered, necessarily 
forced them into this uiyiafural and retrograde 
order 

* As the division of employraents, iiay^indnstry itself, de- 
pends on the power of exchanging’, manufactnres are as much 
a cause of improvement in agriculture, as improvemeMt In 
agriculture is a cause of manufactul'es ; and that*order of 
things which takes place in America when a town is esta- 
blished in the desert, and land is afterwards cultivated to 
supply the town, appears to be neither unnatural nor retro- 
grade. — E. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

Of the Discouragement of Agriculture in the an- 
cient State of Europe after the Fall of the Roman 

Ernpire. 

When the German and Scythian nations overran 
the western provinces of the Homan empire, the 
confusions vvhich followed so f^reat a revolution 
lasted for several centuries. The rapine and vio- 
lence which the barbarians exercised against .the 
ancient inhabitan^|; interrupted the commerce be- 
tween the towns and^ the country. The towns were 
deserted, and the coimtvy was left uncultivated, and 
the western pro\inces of Europe, which had en- 
joyed a considerable degiee of opulence under the 
Roman empire, ^unk into the lowest state of poverty 
amcL barbarism. During the continuance of those 
confusions, the chieft and principal leaders of those 
nations acquired or usurped to themselves the 
greater part of the lands of those countries. A 
great part of them was uncultivated ; but no part 
of them, whether cultivated or uncultivated, was 
left without a proprietor. AH of them were en- 
grossed, and the greater part by a few great pro- 
prietors.’ 

This original engrossing of uncultivated lands, 
though a great, might have been but a transitory 
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evil. They might soon have been divided again, 
and broke into small parcels either by succession or 
by alienation. The law of primageriiture*hindered 
them from being divided by» succession : the intro* 
duction of entails prevented their befng broke into 
small parcels by alienatioif. 

When land, like moveables, is considered as the 
means only of subsistence and enjoyment, the na- 
tural law of succession divides it, like them, among 
all the children of the IVimily ; of all of whom the 
subsistence and enjoyment maybe supposed equally 
dear to the father. This natural law of succession 
accordingly took place among the Romans, who 
made no more distinctton betweeif elder and 
younger, between male and female, in the inherit- 
ance of lauds, than we do iiit the distribution of 
moveables. Rut when land was considered as the 
means, not of subsistence merely, but of power and 
protection, it was thought better that it should 
descend undivided to one.* In Uiose disordcily 
times, every great landlord was a sort of pet^ 
]nincc. Ilis tenants were his« subjects. IJe was 
their judge, and in some respects their legislator in 
peace, and their leader in war. He made war ac- 
cording to his own discretion, frequently against 
his neighbours, and sometimes against his sove- 
reign. The security of a lauded estate, therefore, 
the protection which its owner could afibrd to those 
who (lv^elt on it, depended upon its greatness. To 
divide it was to rum it, and to expose every part of 
it to be oppressed and swallowed up by the incur- 
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sior^ of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to jtake place, not immediately, in- 
deed, but in process of time, in the suQij^ssion of 
landed estates, for the same reason that it has 
generally take*u place in that of monarchies, though 
not always at their fir!^ institution. That the 
power, and consequently the security of the mo- 
narchy, may not be weakened by division, it must 
descend entire to one of the children. To which of 
them so important a preference shall be given, must 
be determined by some general rule, founded not 
upon the doubtful distinctions of personal merit, 
but upon some plain and evident dilference which 
can adiqit ot no dispute. Among the children of 
the same family, jthere can be no indisputable dif- 
ference but that of sfex, and that of age. The male 
sex is universally f)re]rerred to the female ; and 
when all other things are equal, the elder every- 
where takes place of the younger. Hence the 
origin of the right of primogeniture, and of wdiat is 
c^i\led lineal succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long after the 
circumstances, which first gave occasion to them, 
and which could alone render them reasonable, are 
no more. In the present state of Europe, the pro- 
prietor of a single acre of land is as perfectly secure 
of his possession as the proprietor of a hundred 
thousand. The right of primogeniture, however, 
still continues to be respected, and as of all institu- 
tions it is the fittest to support the pride of family 
distinctions, it is still likely to endure for many 
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centuries. In every other respect, nothiiijr can be 
more contrary to the real interest of a numerous 
family than a right which, in order to enrich one, 
beggars all the rest of the children 

Entails are the natural consequences of the law 
of ppmogeniture. They were introduced to preserve 
a certain lineal succession, of which the law of pri- 
mogeniture first gave the idea, and to hinder any 
parf of the original estate from being carried out of 
the proposed line either by gift, or devise, or alien- 
ation ; either by the folly, or by the misfortune of 
any of its successive owners. They were altogether 
unknown to the Romans. Neither their*. substitu- 
tions, nor fideicommisses bear any resemblance to 
entails, though some French Jawyers have thought 
proper to dress the modern institution in the lan- 
guage and garb of those apcient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of princi- 
palities, entails might not be unreasonable. Like 
what are called the fundamenta! laws of some 
monarchies, they might frequently hinder the secu- 
rity of thousands from being^^ endangered* by the 
caprice or extravagance of one man. But in the 
present state of Europe, when small as well as great 
estates derive their security from the laws of their 
country, nothing can be more completely absurd. 

♦ In most of the states of moilern Europe, and especially 
in this country since the Revolution, the possession of a 
large estate has enabled the ovrner to iquarter his younger 
children on the public ; not to mention his own receipts from 
the public purse. — E. 
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They are founded upon the most absurd of all sup- 
positions, the supposition that every successive 
generation of men have not an equal rigj;|| to the 
earth, and to all that*it possesses; but that the 
property of tlie present generation should be re- 
strained and regulated according to the fancy of 
tlu)se who died perhaps five hundred years ago. 
Entails, however, are still respected through the 
greater part of Europe, in those countries particu- 
larly in which noble birth is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the enjoyment either of civil or military 
honours*. Eutails are thought necessary for main- 
taining this exclusive privilege of the nobility to 
the great offiffes and honours of their country ; and 
that order ha\ing^ usurped one unjust advantage 
over the rest of ih/ir fellow-citii^ens, lest nheir 
poverty sluuild reiideflr. it ridiculous, it is thought 
reasonable, that tliey sfiould have another. The 
common law of England, indeed, is said to abhor 
perpetuities, and they ^re accordingly more re- 
stricted there than in any other European monarchy; 
though .even England is not altogether without 
them. Ill Scotland more than one-fifth, perhaps 
more than one-third part of the whole lauds of the 
country, arc at present supposed to he under strict 
entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were, in this 
manner, not only engrossed by particular families, 
but the possibility of their being divided again was 
as much as possible precluded tor ever. It seldom 
* And 
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happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great 
improver. In the disorderly • times which gave 
birth to^hose barbarous institutions, the great pro- 
prietor was sufficiently employed in^ deieiuling his 
own territories, or in extending his jurisdiction and 
authority over those of*his neighbours. He had 
no leisure to attend to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of land. When the establishnfient of law and 
order afforded him this leisure, he often Wanted 
the inclination, and almost always the requisite 
abilities. If the expense of his house and person 
either equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
very frequently, he had no stock to employ in 
this manner. If he was an economist, he gene- 
riilly found it more profitable io employ his an- 
nual ’ savings in new purchases, than in the im- 
provement of his old estate^ * impro^e land with 
profit, like all other commercial projects, requires 
an exact attention to small savings and small gains, 
of which a man born to a great fort fine, even though 
naturally frugal, is very seldom capable. The «ki- 
ation of such a person naturally disposes hidi to at- 
tend rather to ornament which pleases his fancy, 
than to profit for which he has so little occasion. 
The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of his 
house, and household furniture, are objects which 
from his infancy he ha^ been accustomed to have 
some anxiety about. The turn of mind, which this 
habit naturally forms, follows him when he comes 
to think of the improvement of land. He embellishes 
perhaps four or five handred acres in the neighbour- 

jpJ2. 
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hood of his house, at ten times the ex|>ense which 
the land is worth after all his improvements ; and 
finds that if he was to improve his whole estate in 
the same manner, and *he has little taste for any 
other, he would be a bankrupt before he had 
finished the tenth part of it There still remain in 
both parts of the united kinj^dom some great es- 
tates which have continued without interruption in 
the hands of the same family since the times of 
feudal anarchy. Compare the present condition of 
those estates with the possessions of the small pro- 
prietors in tlieir neighbourhood, and you will re- 
(juire no other argument to convince you how un- 
favourable such extensive property is to improve- 
ment* 

* 

If little improvement was to be expected from 
such great proprietof», still less was to be hoped 
for from those who occupied the land under them. 
In the ancient state of Europe, the occupiers of land 
were all tenants'at will. ** They were all or almost 
all slaves : but their slavery was of a milder kind 
•than thfat known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or even in our West Indian colonies. 
They were supposed to belong more directly to the 
land than to their master. They could, therefore, 
be sold with it, but not separately. They could 
marry, provided it was with the consent of their 
master ; and he could not afterwards dissolve the 
marriage by selling the mRn and wife to different 
persons. If he maimed or murdered any of them, 
he was liable to some penalty, though generally 
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but to H small one. They were not, however, 
capable of itcquirifr^ property. • Wliatever they ac- 
(piired acquired to their master, and he could 
take it from them at pleasure. Whatever cultiva- 
tion and improvement could be carried on by means 
of such slaves, was ])ro^erly carried on by their 
master. It was at liis expense. The seed, the 
cattle, and the instruments of husbandry were all 
his. It was for his benefit. 8ueh slaves could ac- 
quire nothina; but their daily maintenance. It was 
properly the proprietor himself, therefore, that, in 
this case, occupied his own lands, and cultivated 
them by his own bondmen. This species of slavery 
still subsists ill Russia, Poland, Ilung^ary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and other parts of (;^eripany. It is only 
in the western and south-western provinces of Eu- 
rope, that it has gradually • been abolished alto- 
gether*. 

But if great improvements are seldom to be ex- 
pected from great proprietors, they ftre least of all 
to he expected when they employ slaves for tUek 
workmen. The experience of iHl ages and rfations, 
1 believe, demonstrates that the work done by 
slaves, though it appears to cost only their main- 
tenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A ])er- 
son who can acquire no property, can have no other 
interest but to eat as much, and to labour as little 
as possible. Whatever work he does beyond what 

* Considering that where land is extremely cheap, slavery 
is the only means hy which labour Can be employed in combi- 
nation, and surplus produce be ebtaiued, the next paragraph 
seems to be full of error. — E. 
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is sjliSeient to purchiise his own maintenance, can 
be squeezed out of him by violence only, and not 
by any interest his own. In ancient Italy, how 
much tlie cultivation <ff corn degenerated, how un- 
profitable it "became to the master when it fell 
under the management slaves, is remarked by 
both Pliny and Columella. In the time of Aris- 
totle it had not been much better in ancient Greece. 
Speaking of the ideal republic described in the 
laws of Plato, to maintain five thousand idle men 
(the number of warriors supposed necessary for its 
defence?) together with their women and servants, 
would require, he says, a territory of boundless ex- 
tent and fertility, like the plains of Babylon*. 

The pride of njan^ makes him love to domineer, 
and nothing mortifias him so much as to be obliged 
to condescend to pei%u(j,de his inferiorsf. Wherever 
the law allows it, and the nature of the work can 
afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the ser- 
vice of slaves to that of freemen. The planting of 
Siigar and tobacco can afford the expense of slave 
cultivation. The laising of corn, it seems, in the 
present tig|jes, cannot. In the English colonies, of 
which the principal produce is corn, the far greater 

* But the labour of slaves being combined, is more pro- 
ductive than the much divided labour of freemen. The 
labour of freemen is more productive than that of slaves, only 
when it comes to he combined by means of greater dearness 
of land, and tbe system of hiring for wages. — K. 

f Not the pnde of man, but his wish to obtain more of the 
produce of labour than he could himself consume, seems to 
have been tbe cause of slavery.— E, 
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part of the work is done by freemen* The late 
resolution of the Quakers in Pennsylvania to set at 
liberty all their negro slaves, may satisfy us that 
their numboiieannot be very*great. Had they made 
any f ousidi^ble part of their properfy, such a reso- 
lution couid never have* been agreed to. In our 
sugar colonies, on the contrary, the whole work is 
done by slaves, and in our tobacco colonies a very 
great part of it. The profits of a sugar plantation 
in any of our West Indian colonies are generally 
much greater than those of any other cultivation 
that is known either in Europe or America : and 
the profits of a tobacco plantation, though inferior 
to those of sugar, are superior to those of corn, as 
has already been observed. ^Bgth can afford the 
expense of slave cultivation, bint sugar can afford it 
still better than tobacco. ^KTe number of negroes 
accordingly is much greater, in proportion to that 
of whites, in our sugar than in our tobacco colonies*^. 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times, gradu- 
ally succeeded a species of farmers known at pr(ift<wit 
in France by the name of Meta}ers. T^liey are 
called in Latin, Coloni Partiarii. Tl^ have been 
so long in disuse in England, that at present I know 
no English name for them. The proprietor fur- 
nished them with the seed, cattle, and instruments 
of husbandry, the whole stock, in short, necessary 

♦ Corn may be raised, though not in any large surplus 
quantity, without combination of labour ; but the raising of 
tobacco, and still more of sugar, requires the constant em- 
ploy ment of a great many hands in the same work. — E. 
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for cultivating the farm. The produce was divided 
equally between the, proprietor and the farmer, after 
setting aside what was judged necessary for keeping 
up the stock, which w^s restored to the proprietor 
when the farmer either quitted, or was turned out 
of the farm. ^ 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly culti- 
vated at the expense of the proprietor, as much as 
that occupied by slaves. There is, however, one very 
essential difference between them. Such tenants, 
being freemen, are capable of acquiring property, 
and having ^ certain proportion of the produce of 
the land, they have a plain interest that the whole 
produce should be as great as possible, in order that 
their own proportion may be so. A slave, on the 
contrary, who can a^ijuire nothing but his main- 
tenance, consults his*6\5^n ease by making the land 
produce as little as possible over and above that 
maintenance. It is probable that it was partly upon 
account of this advantage, and partly upon account 
of^^e encroachments which the sovereign, always 
jealous the great lords, gradually encouraged 
their villains to make upon their authority, and 
which seenPat last to have been such as rendered 
this species of servitude altogether inconvenient, that 
tenure in villanage gradually wore out through 
the greater part of Europe*. The time and man- 
♦ The increase of people, and consequent scarcity of land, 
sufficiently account for the abolition of slavery in some 
countries. In countries where land remains very cheap, 
either all the people are in a state of barbarisiHj or some of 
them are in a state of slavery* — E. 
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ner, however, in which so important a revolution 
was brought about, is one of the most obscure points 
in modern history. The church of Rome claims 
great merit in it ; and it is certain that so early as 
the twelfth century, Alexander III? published a 
bull for the general emancipation of slaves. It seems, 
however, to have been rather a pious exhortation, 
than a law to which exact obedience was required 
from the faithful. Slavery continued to take place 
almost universally for several centuries afterwards, 
till it was gradually abolished by the joint operation 
of the two interests above mentioned, -that of the, 
proprietor on the one hand, and that of the sovereign 
on the other. A villain enfranchised,* and at the 
same time allowed to continue in possession of the 
land, having no stock of his o^ri, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the ^ndlord advanced to 
him, and must, therefore, have been what the French 
call a Metayer. 

It could never, however, be the interest even of 
this last species of cultivators to lay out, in the fur- 
ther improvement of the land, ^ny part of t^^e little 
stock which they might save from their own share 
of the produce, because the lord, wlft' laid out 
nothing, was to get one-half of whatever it pro- 
duced. The tithe, which is but a tenth of the pro- 
duce, is found to be a very great hindrance to im- 
provement. A tax, therefore, which amounted to 
one-half, must have been an effectual bar to it. It 
might be the interest of a metayer to make the land 
produce as much as could be brought out of it by 
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means of the stock famished by the proprietor ; but 
it eoiild never be lys interest to mix any part of his 
own with it. In France, where five parts out of 
six of the whole king’diom are said to be still occu- 
pied by this Ipecies of cultivators, the proprietors 
complain that their metayers take every o])por- 
tunity of employing the master’s cattle rather in 
carriage than in cultivation; because in the one 
case they get the whole profits to themselves, in 
the other they share them with their landlord. This 
species of tenants still subsists in some parts of Scot- 
land. They are called steel-bow tenants. Those 
ancient English tenanf^, who are said by Chief 
Baron Gilbelf'i and Doctor Biackstone to have been 
rather builifis ol‘ the landlord than farmers properly 
so called, were probi^ljlj of the same kind. 

To this species of»^^venancy succeeded, though by 
very slow degrees, farmers properly so called, who 
cultivated the laud with their own stock, paying a 
rent certain to ihe landlord^* When such farmers 
have a lease for a* term of years, they may some- 
times i^nddt for thei^ interest to lay out part of their 
capital in the further improvement of the farm ; 
because they may sometimes expect to recover it, 
with a large profit, before the expiration of the 
lease. The possession cv?n of such farmers, how- 
ever, was long extremely, precarious, and still is so 

* In by far the greater part of the World, — in all countries, 
perhaps, except Great Britain and the Low Countries, — such 
farmers form but a small proportiouof the agricultural class. 
— E. 
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ill many parts of Europe. They could before the 
expiration of their term be legally ousted of their 
lease, by a new purchaser; in England, even by 
the fictitious action of a common recovery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their 
master, the action by which they obtained redress 
was extremely iinperiect. It did not always re- 
instate them in the possession of the land, but 
gave them damages which never amounted to the 
real loss. Even in England, the country perhaps 
of Europe where the yeomanry has always been 
most respected, it was not till about the 14th of 
Henry the Vllth that the action of ejectment was 
invented, by which the tenant recovers, not damages 
only but possession, and in wlvclu his claim is not 
necessarily concluded by the ^icertain decision of 
a single assize. This actioirlias been found so 
effectual a remedy that, in the modern practice, 
when the landlord has occasion to sue for the pos- 
session of the land, he seldom malves use of the 
actions which properly belong to him as landlof^ 
the writ of right or the writ of ^ntry, but sties in 
the name of his tenant, by the writ of ejectment. 
In England, therefore, the security of the tenant 
is equal to that of the proprietor. In England, 
besides, a lease for life of forty shillings a year 
value is a freehold, and' entitles the lessee to vote 
for a member of parliament ; and as a great part 
of the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes respectable to their landlords 
on account of the political consideration which 
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tfc}s thehi. *Jlie^ i^ f^belkvo, itdwkere in 
S5|4p^ Ijtcept inr Eii^a^/aiiy imUm^ of the 
UA^t bullffilrt^ the land of which he had no 
aii(ti^r«istiftg l^itthe honour of his landlord 
lifeilik take no adva^tfi^ of so important an im- 
provement. Those fe.ws lind customs so favourable 
to the yeomanry, have perhaps contributed more to 
the present grandehr of England than all their 
boasted 'regulations of commerce taken together* 

The law which ^»ecures the longest leases against 
successors of every kind is, so far as I know, pecu- 
liar to Great Britain. It was introduced into Scot- 
land so eafly as 1449, by a law of James II. 
Its beneficial influence, however, has been much 
obstructed by entaels ; the heirs of entail being 
generally restraineciRfrom letting leases for any long 
term of years, fiequVatly for more than one year. 
A late act of parliament has, in this respect, some- 
what slackened their tetters, though they are still 
by much too *slrait. In Scotland, besides, as no 
ftasehold gives a vote for a member of parliament, 
the ye*omanry are Upon this account less respectable 
to their landlords than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found con- 
venient to secure tenants both against heirs and 
purchasers, the term o# |heir security was still 
limited to a very short period j in France, for ex- 
ample, to nine years from the commencement of the 
lease. It has in that country, indeeti, been lately 
extllhded to twenty-seyeu, « period still too short to 
encourage the tenant to make the most important im- 
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The prD|irieton^i of land we?e anciently 
the legisliiit0p of every ^rt of Europe. The laws 
relating to tod, therefore, were all calculated for 
what they supposed the intere?1t of the proprietor. It 
was for his interest, they had imagined, that no lease 
granted by any of his pi^decessors should hinder 
him from enjoying, during a long^ term of years, the 
full value of his land. Avarice and injustice are 
always short-sighted, and they did not foresee 
how much this regulation must obstruct improve- 
ment, and thereby hurt in the long-run the real 
interest of the landlord. 

The farmers too, besides paying the rent, were 
anciently, it was supposed, bound to perform a great 
number of services to the landlord, which were 
seldom either specified in the^ lease, or regulated 
by any precise rule, but by tk^ use and want of the 
manor or barony. These services, therefore, being 
almost entirely arbitrary, subjected the tenant to 
many vexations. In Scotland, the Abolition of all 
services, not precisely stipulated in the lease, has^iii 
the course of a few years very* much alteifed for 
the better the condition of the yeomanry of that 
country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry were 
bound, were not less arbitrary than the private ones. 
To make and maintain the high roads, a servitude 
which still subsists, I believe, every where, though 
with different degrees of oppression in different 
countries, was ^ot the When the king’s 

troops, when his household or hie officers of any kind 
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passed tiirough any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were bound to provide them with horses, carriages, 
and provisions, at a price regulated by the pur- 
veyor. Great Britain is, T believe, the only mo- 
narchy in Europe where the oppression of pur- 
veyance has been entirefy abolished. It still sub- 
sists in France and Germany. 

The public taxes to which they were subject were 
as irregular and oppressive as the services. The 
ancient lords, though extremely umvilling to grant 
themselves any pecuniary ^d to their sovereign, 
easily allowed him to talla^, as they called it, their 
tenants, and had not knowledge enough to foresee 
how much this must in the end alfect their, own 
revenue. The taill^, as it still subsists in France, 
may serve as au exiyaple of those ancient tallages. 
It is a tax upon the ^posed profits of the farmer, 
which they estimate by the stock that he has upon 
the farm. It is his interest, therefore, to appear to 
have as little hs possible, and consequently to em- 
ploy as little as possible in its cultivation, and none 
in its 4mprovementf. Should any stock happen to 
accumulate in the hands of a French farmer, the 
taille is almost equal to a prohibition of its ever 
being employed upon the land. This tax besides is 
supposed to dishonour whoevet is subject to it, and 
to degrade him below, not only the rank of a gentle- 
man, but that of a burgher, and whoever rents the 
lands of another becomes subject to it. No gentle- 
man, nor even any burgher who has stock, will sub- 
mit to this degradation. This tax, therefore, not 
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only hinders the stock which accumulates upon the 
land frotu being employed in its. improvement, but 
drives away all other stock from it. The ancient 
tenths and fifteenths, so usual* in England in former 
times, seem, so far as they affected the land, to have 
been taxes of the same nature with the taille. 

Under all these discouragements, little improve- 
ment could be expected from the occupiers of land. 
That order of people, with a}l the liberty and secu- 
rity which law can give, must always improve under 
great disadvantages. The farmer, compared with 
the proprietor, is as a merchant who ‘trades with 
borrowed money compared with one who trades with 
his own. The stock of both may improve, but that of 
the one, with only equal good poi\duct, must always 
improve more slowly than tljpt of the other, on 
account of the large share ^ ’ the profits which is 
consumed by the interest of the loan. The lands 
cultivated by the farmer must, in the same manner, 
with only equal good conduct, be •improved more 
slowly than those cultivated by the proprietor 
account of the large share of tiiie produce which is 
consumed in the rent, and which, had the farmer 
been proprietor, he might have employed in the fur- 
ther improvement of the land. The station of a 
farmer besides is, from the nature of things, infe- 
rior to that of a proprietor. Through the greater 
part of Europe, the yeomanry are regarded as an 
inferior rank of people, even to the better sort of 
J.radesmeu and mechanics, and in all parts of Europe 

i>2 
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to the great merchants and master manufacturers. 
It can seldom happen, therefore, that a man of any 
considerable stock should quit the superior, in order 
to place himself in an Inferior station. Even in the 
present state of Europe, therefore, little stock is 
likely to go from any other profession to the im- 
provement of land in the way of farming. More 
does perhaps in Great Britain than in any other 
country, though even there the great stocks which 
are, in some places, employed in farming, have gene- 
rally been acquired by farming, the trade, perhaps, 
in which of all others stock is commonly acquired 
most slowly. After small proprietors, however, rich 
and great farmers are, in every country, the prin- 
cipal improvers. Jli^re are more such ])erhaps in 
England than in any other European monarchy. 
In the republican governments of Holland and of 
Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are said to be not 
inferior to those of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and above 
iklbthis, unfavourable to the improvement and culti- 
vation of land, whether carried on by the proprietor 
or by the farmer ; first, by the general prohibition 
of the exportation of corn without a special licence, 
which seems to have been a very universal regu- 
lation ; and secondly, by the restraints which were 
laid upon the inland commerce, not only of corn 
but of almost every other .part of the produce of the 
farm, by the absurd laws against engrossers, re- 
graters, and fores tallers, and by the privileges of 
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fairs and markets. It has already been observed in 
what manner the prohibition of^the exportation of 
corn, together with some encouragement given to 
the importation of foreign corn, obstructed the cul- 
tivation of ancient Italy, naturally the most fertile 
country in Europe, and at# that time the seat of the 
greatest empire in the world. To what degree such 
restraints upon the inland commerce of this commo- 
dity, joined to the general prohibition of exportation, 
inust have discouraged the cultivation of countries 
less fertile, and less favourably circumstanced, it is 
not perhaps very easy to imagine. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of ike Rise and Progress of Cities and Tonms. after 
the Fall of the Roman Empire, 

The inhabitants of cities and towns were, after the 
fall of the Roman empire, not more favoured than 
those of the country. They consisted, indeed, of a 
very different order of people from the first inha- 
bitants of the ancieM republics of Greece and Italy. 
These last were cocS^osed chiefly of the proprietors 
of lands, among yvh9m the public territory was ori- 
ginally divided, and yvho found it convenient to 
build their houses the neighbourhood of one 
another, and to surround them, with a wall, for the 
sake of common defence. After the fall of the Ro- 
man empire, On the contrary, the proprietors of 
ktfkd seem gen^crally to have live(J in fortified castles 
on their own estates, and in the midst of their own 
tenants and dependants. ’ The towns were chiefly 
inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics, who seem in 
those days to have been of servile, or very nearly of 
servile condition. The privileges which we find grant- 
ed by ancient charters to the inhabitants of some of 
the principal towns in Europe, sufficiently shew 
wtlH^they were before those grants. The people to 
whom it fs granted as a privilege that they might 
give aWay their own daughters in marriage without 
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the consent of their lord, that upon their death their 
own children, and not their lorc^, should succeed to 
their goods, and that they might dispose of their own 
effects by will, must, befpre those grants, have been 
cither altogether, or very nearly in !he same state 
of vUlanage with the accupiers of land in the 
country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very poor, 
mean set of people, who used to travel about witli 
their goods from place to place, and from fair to 
fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the present 
times. In all the different countries* of Europe 
then, in the same manner as in several of the Tartar 
governments of Asia at present, taxe# used to be 
levied upon the persons and goods of travellers, when 
they passed through certain rnapors, when they went 
over certain bridges, w^hen ti^ey carried about their 
goods from place to place in a fair, when they erected 
in it a booth or stall to sell them in. These different 
taxes were known in England by the names of 
passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage* Sometigiftg 
the king, sometimes a great lord, who had, it seems, 
iijjon some occrasions, authority to do this, would 
grant to particular traders, to such particularly as 
lived in their own demesnes, a general exemption 
from such taxes. Such traders, though in other 
respects of servile, or very nearly of servile condition, 
were upon this account called free-traders. They 
in return \isually paid to their protector a sort of 
annual poll-tax. In those days protection was sel- 
dom granted without a valuable consideratiem, and 
this tax might, perhaps, .be considered as com pen- 
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eation for what their patrons might lose by their 
exemption from other taxes. At first, })oth those 
poll-taxes and those exemptions seem to have been 
altogether personal, and to have affected only par- 
ticular individuals, during either their lives, or the 
pleasure of their protectors. In the very imperfect 
accounts which have been published from Donies- 
day-book, of several of the towns of England, men- 
tion is frequently made sometimes of the tax which 
particular burghers paid, each of them, cither to the 
king, or to some other great lord, for this sort of 
protection ; and sometimes ’of the general amount 
only of all those taxes*. 

But how^servile soever may have been originally 
the condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it 
appears evidently, that they arrived at liberty and 
independency much^^arlier than the occupiers of 
land in the 'Country. That part of the king’s re- 
venue which arose from such poll-taxes in any par- 
ticular town, used commonly to be let in farm, 
<Jiu][ing a term of years for a rent certain, some- 
times qp the sheriff^ of the county, and sometimes 
to other persons. The burghers themselves fre- 
quently got credit enough to be admitted to farm 
the revenues of this sort which arose out of their own 
town, they becoming jointly and* severally answer- 
able for the whole rentf* To let a farm in this 
manner was quite agreeable to the usual economy 

* See Brady’s Historical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs, 
p. 8, &c. — ‘A. 

f See Madox Firma Btirgi, p*, 18 ; also History of the 
Exchequer, chap. 10, sect, v« p« 223, first edition.— -A. 
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of, I believe, the sovereigns of all the difTerenl 
countries of Europe ; who usec\ frequently to let 
whole manors to all the tenants of those manors, 
they becoming jointly and seterally answerable for 
the whole rent; but in return being allowed to col- 
lect it in their own way, anfi to pay it into the king’s 
exchequer by the hands of their own bailiflj and 
being thus altogether freed from the insolence of 
the king’s officers ; a circumstance in those days 
regarded as of the greatest importance. 

At first the farm of the town was probably let to 
the burghers, in the saltie manner as itliad been to 
other farmers, for a term of years only. In process 
of time, however, it seems to have Tbecome tlie 
general practice to grant it to thejn in fee, that is 
for ever^ reserving a rent certjjiin, never afterwards 
to be augmented. The pa}^hent having thus be- 
come perpetual, the exemptions, in return, for which 
it was made, naturally became perpetual too. Those 
exemptions, therefore, ceased to be? personal, and 
could not afterwards be considered as belongin^.t# 
individuals as individuals, but a«^ burghers a par- 
ticular burgh, which, upon this account, was called 
a free burgh, for the same reason that they had been 
called free-burghers or free-traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privileges 
above mentioned, that they might give away their 
own daughters in marriage, that their children 
should succeed to them, and that they might dispose 
of their own effects by will, were generally bestowed 
upon the burghers of the town to whom it was 
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given. Whether such privileges had before been 
usually granted along with the freedom of trade, to 
particular burghers, as individuals, i know not. I 
reckon it not improba'ble that they were, though I 
cannot produce any direct evidence of it. But how^- 
ever this may have been,* the principal attributes of 
villaiiage and slavery being thus taken away from 
them, they now, at least, became really free in our 
present sense of the word freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the 
same time erected into a commonalty or corporation, 
with the privilege of having magistrates and a town- 
council of their own, of making bye-laws for their 
own government, of building walls Ibr their own 
defence, and of re,ducing all tlieir inhabitants under 
a sort of military (^iscipline, by obliging them to 
watch and ward; tha\ is, as anciently understood, 
to guard and defend those walls against all attacks 
and surprises by night as well as by day. In Eng- 
land they werd generally exemj)ted from suit to the 
44¥>;idred and county courts ; and all such pleas as 
should arise among them, the pleas of the crown 
excepted, were lel't to the decision of their own 
magistrates. In other countries much greater and 
more extensive jurisdictions were frequently granted 
to them*. 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant to such 
town’s as were admitted to farm their own revenues 

* See Madox Firrna Burgi : see also Pfeffel in the remark- 
able events under Frederick 11., and his Successors of the 
house of Suabia. — ^A. 
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some sort of compulsive jurisdiction to oblige their 
own citizens to make payment. «Jn those disorderly 
times it might have been extremely inconvenient to 
have left them to seek this sort of justice from any 
other tribunal. But it must seem extraordinary 
that the sovereigns of alf the ditferent countries of 
Euro])e should have exchanged in this manner for 
a rent certain, never more to be augmented, that 
branch of their revenue which was, perhaps, of all 
others the most likely to be improved by the natural 
course of things, without either expense or attention 
of their own ; and that they should, besfdes, have in 
this manner voluntarily erected a sort ofjndependent 
republics in the heart of their own dominions. 

In order to understand this, U must be remem- 
bered, that ill those days the sovereign of perhaps no 
country in Europe was able t«f) protect, through the 
whole extent of his dominions, the weaker part of 
his subjects from the oppression of the great lords. 
Those whom the law could not protect, and who were 
not strong enough to defend themselves, were obliged 
either to have recourse to the •protection of some 
great lord, and in order to obtain it to become 
either his slaves or vassals; or to enter into a league 
of mutual defence for the common ])rotection of 
one another. The inhabitants of cities and burghs, 
considered as single individuals, had no power to 
defend themselves : but by entering into a league of 
mutual defence with their neighbours, they were 
capable of making no contemptible resistance. The 
lords despised the burghers, whom they considered 
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not only as of a different order, but as |it^j^Vcel of 
emancipated slaves, almost of a difPerenP^llP^cies 
from themselves. The wealth of the biirgh^'1|ever 
tailed to proyoke their envy and indignatiot^'ind 
they ])liindered them upon every occasion without 
mercy or remorse. The’ burghers naturally hated 
and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 
them too ; but though perhaps he might despise, he 
had no reason either to hate or fear the burghers. 
Mutual interest, therefore, disposed them to support 
the king, ^|d the king to support them against the 
lords. They were the enemies of his enemies, and it 
was his interest to render them as secure and inde- 
pendent of those enemies as he could. By granting 
them magistrates of their own, the privilege of 
making bye-laws for their own government, that of 
building walls for thd'ir own defence, and that of 
reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of mili- 
tary discipline, he gave them all the means of se- 
curity and independency of the barons which it was 
tn'his power to bestow. Without the establishment 
of soihe regular government of this kind, without 
some authority to compel their inhabitants to act 
according to some certain plan or system, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent security, or have 
enabled them to give the king any considerable 
support. By granting them the farm of their town 
in fee, he took away from those whom he wished to 
have for his friends, and, if. one may say so, for his 
allies, all ground of jealousy and suspicion that he 
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was ^afterwards to oppress them, cither by 
raisi^1||^ fai‘m rent of their town, or by granting 
it other farmer. 

princes who lived upon the worst terms with 
theiT barons, seem accordingly to have been the 
most liberal in grants of ftiis kind to their burghs. 
King John of England, for example, appears to 
have been a most munificent benefactor to his 
towns*. Philip the First of France lost all autho- 
rity over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, 
his son Lewis, known afterwards by Utt. name of 
Lewis the Fat, consulted, acvidnals, wb.. Father 
Daniel, with the bishops of the a time wL, con- 
cerning the most proper mean expoj^o fhe 

violence of the great lords. Thtib; defcusisted 
of two dilferent proposals. One >^ with tbect a new 
order of jurisdiction, by establishii quire gistrates and 
a town council, in every consider, ole town of his 
demesnes. The other was to form a new militia, 
by making the inhabitants of those toWns, under the 
command of their own magistrates, march out upf>n» 
proper occasions to the assistance* of the king.* It is 
from this period, according to the French antiqua- 
rians, that we are to date the institution of the ma- 
gistrates and councils of cities in France. It was 
during the improsperous reigns of the princes of the 
house of Suabia that the greater part of the free 
towns of Germany received the first grants of their 
privileges, and that the famous Ilansbatic league 
first became formidable f. 

* See Madox, — A. f See Peffel, — A. 
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The militia of the cities seems, in those times, not 
to have been inferior to that of the country, and as 
they could be more readily assembled upon any 
sudden occasion, they frequently had the advantage 
in their disputes with the neighbouring lords. In 
countries, such as Italy hnd Switzerland, in which, 
on account either of tlieir distance from the principal 
se^it of government, of the natural strength of the 
country itself, or of some other reason, the sovereign 
came to lose the whole of his authority, the cities 
generally iildependent republics, and con- 

quered were tM' io their neighbourhood; 
obligiis interest their castles in the coun- 
try, /ant of those^x<v T Y^eaceable inhabitants, in 

the cityagistrateAd iiistory of the republic 

of Berne, '^e-laws tv X.<^everal other cities in Swit- 
zerland. Tfy J'or Venice, for of that city the 

history is sonievv^ aaMiffereijt, it is the history of all 
the considerable Italian republics, of which so great 
a number arose and perished, between the end of 
\h?* twelfth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centui'y. * 

In countries such as France or Eiigland, where 
the authority of the sovereign, though frequently 
very low, never was destroyed altogether, the cities 
iiad no 0])])ortunity of becoming entirely' indepen- 
dent. They became, however, so considerable, that 
the sovereign could impose no tax upon them, be- 
sides the stated farm-rent of the town, vyithout their 
own consent. They were, therefore, called upon to 
send deputies to the general assembly of the states 
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of the kingdom, where they might join with the 
clergy and the barons in granting, upon urgent 
occasions, some extraordinary aid to the king. 
Being generally, too, more favourable to his pow- 
er, their de])uties seem, sometimes, to have been 
employed by him as a tiounter-balaiice in those 
assemblies to the authority of the great lords. 
Hence the origin ot“ the representation of burghs 
ill the states general of all great monarchies in 
Kurope. 

Order and good government, and aloiig with them 
the liberty and security of individuals, were, in this 
manner, established in cities, at a time when the 
occupiers of land in the country were exposed to 
every sort of violence. But men yi this defenceless 
state naturally content themselves with their neces- 
sary subsistence ; because tc» accpiire more might 
only tem])t the injustice of their oppressors. On 
the contrary, when they are secure of enjoying the 
fruits of their industry, they natuihlly exert it to 
better their condition, and to acquire not only >ho 
necessaries, but the conveniencifts and elegancies of 
life. That industry, therefore, which aims at some- 
thing more than necessary subsistence, was esta- 
blished in cities long before it was commonly prac- 
tised by the occupiers of land in the country. If in 
the hands of a poor cultivator, oj^pressed with the 
servitude of villanage, some little stock should ac- 
cumulate, he would naturally conceal it with great 
care from his master, to whom it would olherwisc 
have belonged, and take the first opportunity of 
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ruimin^ away to a town. The law was at that time 
so indulgent to t|ie inhabitants of towns, and so 
desirous of diminishing the authority of the lords 
over those of the couVitry, that if he could conceal 
himself there from the pursuit of his lord for a year, 
he was free for ever. Whatever stock, therefore, 
accumulated in the hands of the industrious part of 
the inhabitants of the country, naturally took refuge 
in cities, as the only sanctuaries in which it could 
be secure to the person that acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must always 
ultimately derive their subsistence, and the whole 
materials and means of their industry, from the 
country. But those of a city, situated near ejther 
the sea-coast, or the banks of a navigable river, are 
not necessarily confined to derive them from the 
country in their neighljourhood. They have a much 
wider range, and may draw them from the most 
remote corners of the world, either in exchange for 
the manufactured produce of their own industry, or 
hy^ performing the office of carriers between distant 
countries, and exc^aaiiging the produce of one for 
that of another. A city might in this manner grow 
up to great wealth and splendor, while not only the 
country in its neighbourhood, but all those to which 
it traded, were in poverty and wretchedness. Each 
of those countries, perhaps, taken singly, could 
afford it but a small part, either of its subsistence, 
or of its employment ; but all of them taken toge- 
ther could afford it both a great subsistence, and a 
great employment. There were, however, within 
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the narrow circle of the commerce of those times, 
some countries that were opulejit and industrious. 
Such was the Greek empire as long as it subsisted, 
and that of the Saracens drfring the reigns of the 
Abassides. Such too was Egypt tifl it was con- 
(juered by the Turks, somu part of the coast of Jiar^ 
bary, and all those provinces of Spain which were 
under the government of the Moors. 

The cities of Italy seem to have been the first in 
.Europe which were raised by commerce to any con- 
siderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the centre 
of what was at that time the improved and civilized 
part of the world. The crusades, too, though, by 
the great waste of stock and destruction of inha- 
bitants which they occasioned, they must necessarily 
ha\e retarded the progress of the greater ])ari of 
Europe, were extremely favcvirable to that of some 
Italian cities. The great armies which marched 
from all parts to the conquest of the Holy Land, 
gave extraordinary encouragement do the ship])ing 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, sometimes in transpm’t^ 
ing them thither, and always in f^ipplying the<n with 
provisions. They were the commissaries, if one may 
say so, of those armies ; and the most destructive 
frenzy that ever befel the Euro))ean nations, was a 
source of opulence to those republics. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing 
the improved manufactures and expensive luxuries 
of richer countries, afforded some I’ood. to Ihe vanity 
of the great proprietors, who eagerly purchased them 
with great quantities of the rude produce of their 
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own lands. The commerce of a great part of 
Europe in those titnes, accordingly, consisted chiefly 
in the exchange of their own rude, for the nianufac- 
tured produce of moi*e civilized nations. Thus the 
wool of Englahd used tube exchanged for the wines 
of France, and the fine#cIoths of Flanders, in the 
same manner as the corn in Poland is at this day 
exchanged for the wines and brandies of France, 
and for the silks and velvets of France and Italy. 

A taste for the finer and more improved manu- 
factures, was in this manner introduced by foreign 
commerce into countries where no such works were 
carried on. But when this taste became so general 
as to occasi6n a considerable demand, the merchants, 
in order to save the expense of carriage, naturally 
endeavoured to establish some manufactures ol’ the 
same kind in their owga country. Hence the origin 
of the first manufactures for distant sale that seem 
to have been established in the western provinces of 
Europe, after the fall of the Roman Empire. 

^ JSfo large country, it must be observed, ever did or 
could subsist witiyjut some sort of manufactures 
being carried on in it ; and when it is said of any 
such country that it has no manufactures, it must 
ways be understood of the finer and more im- 
proved, or of such as arc fit for distant sale. In 
every large country, both the clothing and household 
furniture of the far greater part of the people, are 
the produce of their own industry. This is even 
more universally the case in those poor countries 
which are commonly said to have no manufactures, 
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than in those rich ones that are said to abound in 
them. In the latter, you will generally hnd, hotVi 
in the clothes tod household furniture of the lowest 
rank of people, a much greatel* proportion of foreign 
productions than in the former. 

Those manufactures which are fit for distant 
sale, seem to have been introduced into different 
countries in two different ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced, in the 
manner above mentioned, by the violent operation, 
if one may say so, of the stocks of particular mer- 
chants and undertakers, who established them in 
imitation of some foreign manhfactures of the same 
kind. Such manufactures, therefore, lire the off- 
spring of foreign commerce, and such seem to have 
been the ancient manufactures of silks, velvets, and 
brocades, which flourished in Lucca during the 
thirteenth century. They were banished from 
thence by the tyranny of one of MachiavePs heroes, 
Castruccio Castracani. In 1310* nine hundred 
families were driven out of Lucca, of whom thijjtys- 
one retired to Venice, and offered to introduce 
there the silk manufacture *. Their offer was ac- 
cepted, many privileges were conferred upon them, 
and they began the manufacture with three hun- 
dred workmen. Such too seem to have been the 
manufactures of fine cloths that anciently flourished 
in Flanders, and which were introduced into Eng- 
land ill the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth ; 

* See Sandi Istoria Civile de Vinezia, Part 2., vol. i. pages 
247 and 256*,~A, 
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and such are the present silk manufactures of Lyons 
and Spitalhelds. .Manufactures introduced in this 
manner are generally employed upon foreign ma- 
terials, being imitations of foreign manufactures* 
When the Venetian manufacture was first esta- 
blished, the materials wCre all brought from Sicily 
and the Levant. The more ancient manufacture of 
Lucca was likewise carried on with .foreign mate- 
rials. The cultivation of mulberry trees, and the 
breeding of silk-worms, seem not to have been com- 
mon in the northern parts of Italy before the six- 
teenth century. Those arts were not introduced 
into France till the reign of Charles IX. The ma- 
nufacture^ Flanders were carried on chiefly ,wilh 
Spanish and English wool. Spanish wool was the 
material, not of the first woollen manufacture of 
England, but of the«first that was fit for distant 
sale. More than one half the materials of the 
Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign silk; 
when it was first established, the whole or very nearly 
the whole was so. No part of the materials of the 
Spitalfields manufacture is ever likely to be the 
produce of England. The seat of such manufac- 
tures, as they are generally introduced by the scheme 
and project of a few individuals? is sometimes esta- 
blished in a maritime city, and sometimes in an 
inland town, according as their interest, judgment, 
or caprice happen to determine. 

At other times manufactures for distant sale 
grow up naturally, and as it were of their own 
accord, by the gradual refinement of those house- 
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hold and coarser manufactures which must at all 
times be carried on even in the poorest and rudest 
cotiiitries. Such manufactures are g'enerally em- 
ployed upon the materials wriich the^ country pro- 
duces, and they seem frequently to have been first 
refined and improved in •such inland countries as 
were, not indeed at a very great, but at a consider- 
able distance from the sea-coast, and sometimes 
even from all water carriage. An inland country, 
naturally fertile and easily cultivated, produces a 
great surplus of provisions beyond what is necessary 
for maintaining the cultivators, and on* account of 
the expense of laud carriage, and iiiconveniency of 
river, navigation^ it may frequently be difficult to 
send this surplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, 
renders provisions cheap, and encourages a great 
number of workmen to settle ^n the neighbourhood, 
who find that their industry can there procure them 
more of the necessaries and converiiencies of life 
than in other places. They work the materials 
of manufacture which the land produces, and ex-' 
change their finished work, or^what is th« same 
thing the price of it, for more materials and provi- 
sions. They give a new value to the surplus part of 
the rude produce, hf saving the expense of carrying 
it to the water side, or to some distant market ; and 
they furnish the cultivators with something in ex- 
change for it that is either useful or agreeable to 
them, upon easier terms than they could have 
obtained it before. The cultivators get a better 
price for their surplus produce, and can purchase 
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cheaper other conveniencies which they have occasion 
for. They are th^xs both encouraged and enabled 
to increase this surplus produce by a further im- 
provement at|d better cultivation of the land ; and 
as the fertility of the land had given birth to the 
manufacture, so the progress of the manufacture 
re-acts upon the land, and increases still further its 
fertility. The manufacturers first supply the neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards, as their work improves 
and refines, more distant markets. For though 
neither the rude produce, nor even the coarse 
manufacture, could, without the greatest difficulty, 
support the^expense of a considerable land carriage, 
the refined and improved manufacture easily .may. 
In a small bulk it frequently contains the price of a 
great quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine 
cloth, for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it the price, not only of eighty pounds 
weight of wool, but sometimes of several thousand 
weight of corn, the maintenance of the different 
•working people, and of their immediate employers. 
The chrn which 6ould with difficulty have been 
carried abroad in its own shape, is in this manner 
virtually exported in that of the complete manu- 
facture, and may easily be sInt to the remotest 
corners of the world. In this manner have grown 
up naturally, and as it were of their own accord, 
the manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, and Wolverhampton. Such manufac- 
tures are the offspring of agriculture. In the mo- 
dern history of Europe, their extension and im- 
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provement have generally been posterior to those 
which were the offspring of foreign commerce. 
England was noted manufacture of fine 

cloths made of SpanishTwoo^ more than a century 
before any of those which now flourish'' in the places 
above mentioned were lit* for foreign sale. The 
extension and improvement of these last could not 
tak< 5 Mplace but in consequence of the extension and 
inqu'ovcineiit of" agriculture, the last and greatest 
effect of foreign commerce, and of the manufactures 
immediately introduced by it, and which 1 shall now 
proceed to explain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

How the Commerce of the Toivns contributed* to the 
Improvement of the Country. 

The increase and ricties of commercial and manu- 
facturing- towns, contributed to the improvement 
and cultivation of the countries to which they be- 
longed, in three different ways. 

First, by Affording a great and ready market fqr the 
rude produce of \he country, they gave encourage- 
ment to its cultivation and further improvement. 
This benefit was not e^^en confined to the countries 
in which they were situated, but extended more or 
less to all those with which they had any dealings. 
To all of them ‘they afforded a market for some part 
ciljiier of their rude or manufactured ])roduce, and 
consequently gave«some encouragement to the in- 
dustry and improvement of all. Their own coun- 
try, however, on account of its neighbourhood, ne- 
cessarily derived the greatest benefit from this 
market. Its rude produce being charged with less 
carriage, the traders could pay the growers a better 
price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the con- 
sumers as that of more distant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants 
of cities was frequently employed in pur^ihasiiig 
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such lands as were to be sold, of which a great part 
would frequently be uucultivatc»fl. Merchants are 
commonly ambitious of becoming country gentle- 
men, and when they do, they^are generally the best 
of all improvers. A merchant is accustomed to 
employ his money chiefly in profitable projects; 
Avhereas a mere country gentleman is accustomed 
to employ it chiefly in expense. The one <)ftcn sees 
his money go from him and return to him ngaiu 
with a ])rofit: the other, when once he ]iarts with it, 
very seldom expects to see any more of it. Those 
ditferenl habits naturally affect their ’temper and 
disposition in every sort of business. A merchant 
is commonly a hold ; a country gentleifian, a timid 
undertaker. The one is not afraid^ to lay out at once 
a large capital upon the improvement of his land, 
when he has a probable prospect of raising the value 
of it in proportion to the expense. The other, if he 
has any capital, which is not always the case, sel- 
dom ventures to employ it in this manner. If he. 
improves at all, it is commonly not with a capiial, 
but with what he can save out ofJiis annual revenue. 
Whoever has had the fortune to live in a mercantile 
town situated in an unimproved country, must have 
frequently observed how much more spirited the 
operations of merchants were in this way, than 
those of mere country gentlemen. The habits, 
besides, of order, economy, and attention, to which 
mercantile business naturally forms a merchant, 
render him much fitter to execute, with profit and 
success, any project of improvement. 
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Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manufactures 
g'radually introduced order and good government, 
and with them, the liberty and security of indi- 
viduals, among the inRabitants of the country, who 
had before livfed almost in a continual state of war 
with their neighbours, and of servile dependency 
upon their superiors. This, though it has bedti the 
least observed, is by far the most important of all 
their effects. Mr. llume is the only writer who, so 
far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign commerce, 
nor any of <he tiucr manufactures, a great pro- 
prietor, having nothing fojf which he can exchange 
the greater fart of the produce of his lauds which 
is over and abovt* the maintenance of the cultivators, 
consumes the whole in rustic hos})itality at home. 
If this surplus ])roduc« is sufficient to maintain a 
hundred or a thousand men, he can make use of it 
in no other way than by maintaining a hundred or 
a thousand men. He is at all times, therefore, 
siir«ounded wdth a multitude of retainers and de- 
pendants, who, havtfig no ecpiivalent to give in re- 
turn for their maintenance, but being fed entirely 
by his bounty, must obey him, Ibr the .same reason 
that soldiers must obey the prince who ])ays them, 
l^efore the extension of commerce and maimlkc- 
tures in Europe, the hospitality of the rich and the 
great, from the sovereign down to the smallest 
baron, exceeded every thing which in the })resent 
times we can easily form a notion of. Westminster 
Hall was the dining-room of William Rufus, and 
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might frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his 
company. It was reckoned a pi£ce of magnificence 
in Thon)as Becket, that he strewed the floor of his 
hall with clean hay or rushes*in the season, in order 
that the knights and squires, who could nht get 
seats, might not spoil th^ir fine clothes when they 
sat down on the floor to cat their dinner. The 
great Earl of Warwick is said to have entertained 
every day at his different manors, thirty thousand 
peo])lc ; and though the number here may have 
been exag'gerated, it must, however, have been 
very great to admit of such exaggeration. A hos- 
pitality nearly of the same kind was exercised not 
many years ago in many diflerent parts of the 
hiffhlands of JScotland. It seems to be common in 
all nations to whom commerce and manufactures 
are little known. 1 have seen, says Doctor Pocock, 
an Arabian chief dine in the streets of a town where 
he had come to sell his cattle, and invite all pas- 
sengers, even common beggars, tcf sit down with 
him and partake of his banquet. 

The occupiers of land were tin every rcftpect as 
dependent upon the great proprietor as his retainers. 
Even such of them as were not in a state of vil Ian- 
age, were tenants at will, who paid a rent in no 
respect equivalent to the subsistence which the 
land afforded them. A crown, half a crown, a 
sheep, a lamb, was some years ago in the highlands 
of Scotland a common rent for lands which main- 
tained a family. In some places it is so at this 
day ; nor will money at present purchase a greater 
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quantity of commodities there than in other places. 
In a country wher^ the surplus produce of a large 
estate must be consumed upon the estate itself, it 
will frequently he mdre convenient for the proprie- 
tor, that part of it be consumed at a distance from 
his owm bouse, provided they who consume it are as 
dependent upon liim as either his retainers or his 
menial servants. lie is thereby saved from the 
embarrassment of either too large a company or too 
large a family. A tenant at will, who posses^^cs 
land sufficient to maintain his family for little more 
than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the pro- 
prietor as any servant or retainer whatever, iind 
must obey Him with as little reserve. Such a .pro- 
prietor, as he feeds his servants and retainers at his 
own house, so he feeds his tenants at their liouses. 
The subsistence of bo*h is derived from his bounty, 
and its continuance depends upon his good plea- 
sure. 

Upon the authority which the great proprietors 
necessarily liad in such a state of things over their 
tenants^ and retainers, was founded the power of 
the ancient barons. They necessarily became the 
judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of all who 
dwelt upon their estates. They could maintain 
order and execute the law within their respective 
demesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitants against the 
injustice of any one. No other person liad suffi- 
cient authority to do this. The king iu particukir 
had not. In those ancient times he was little more 
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than the greatest proprietor in his dominions, to 
whom, for the sake of common defence against 
their common enemies, the other gieat proprietors 
paid certain respects. To have enforced payment 
of a small debt within the lands of a*great pro})rie- 
tor, where all the inhaj)itants were armed and 
accustomed to stand by one another, would have 
cost the king, had he attem])ted it by his own au- 
thority, almost the same effort as to extinguish a 
civil war. He was, therelbre, obliged to abandon the 
administration of justice through the greater par! of 
the country, to those who were capable of admini- 
stering it ; and for the same reason to leave the 
command of the country militia to thos(^whom that 
militia would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine tlfat those territorial 
jurisdictions took their origiji from the feudal law. 
Not only the highest jurisdictions both civil and 
criminal, but the power of levying troops, of coin- 
ing money, and even that of makwig hye-laws for 
the government of their own people, were all rigjit^ 
possessed allodially by the great^proprictors pf land 
several ceiituriers before even the name of the feudal 
law was known in Europe. The authority and juris- 
diction of the Saxon lords in England, appear to 
have been as great before the conquest as that of 
any of the Norman lords after it, Jfiit the feudal 
law is not supposed to have become the common 
law of England till after the conquest. That the 
n^ost extensive authority and jurisdictions were pos- 
sessed by the great lords in France allodially, long 
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before the feudal law was introduced into that 
country, is a matter of fact that admits of no doubt. 
That authority and those jurisdictions all neces- 
sarily flowed from thetstate of property and manners 
just now described. Without remounting- to the 
remote antiquities of either the French or English 
monarchies, we may find in much later times' many 
proofs that such effects must always flow from 
such causes. It is not thirty years ago since 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar 
in Scotland, without any legal warrant whatever, 
not being what was then called a lord of regality, 
nor even a tenant in chief, but a vassal of the duke 
of Argyle, And without being so much as a justice 
of peacd, used, notwithstanding, to exercise the 
highest criminal jurisdiction over his own people. 
He is said to have dona so with great equity, though 
without any of the formalities of justice; and it is 
not improbable that the state of that part of the 
country at that time made it necessary for him to 
jisvime this authority in order to maintain the 
public , peace, Thi?.t gentleman, whose rent never 
exceeded five hundred pounds a year, carried, in 
1745, eight hundred of his own people into the 
rebellion with him. 

The introduction of the feudal law, so far from 
extending, may be regarded as an attempt to mode* 
rate the authority of the great allodial lords. It 
established a regular subordination, accompanied 
with a long train of services and duties, from the 
king down to tlie smallest proprietor. During the 
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minority of the proprietor, the rent, together with 
the management of his lands, fell into the hands of 
his immediate superiors^ and, consequently, those of 
all great proprietors into the hands of the king, who 
was charged with the maintenance anti education of 
the pupil, and who, from Jiis authority as guardian, 
was supposed to liave a right of disposing of him in 
marriage, provided it was iri a manner not iiiisuit- 
ahle to his rank. But though this institution ne- 
cessarily tended to strengthen the authority of the 
king, and to weaken that of the great proprietors, it 
could not do either sufficiently for establishing order 
and good goverrifhent among the inhabitants of the 
country ; because it could not alter sufUciently that 
stale of property and manners from which the dis- 
orders arose. The authority ol* government still 
continued to be, as before, ^oo weak in the head 
and too strong in the inferior members, and the 
excessive strength of the inferior members was the 
cause of the weakness of the head. •After the insti- 
tution of feudal subordination, the king was.a§ 
incapable of restraining the vi^lence of th^ great 
lords as before. They still continued to make wtu* 
according to their own discretion, almost continually 
upon one another, and very frequently upon the 
king ; and the open country still continued to be a 
scene of violence, rapine, and disorder. 

But what all the violence of the feudal insti- 
tutions could never have etfected, the silent and 
insensible operation of foreign commerce and ma- 
nufactures gradually brought about. These gra” 
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dually furnished the great proprietors with some- 
thing for which they could exchange the whole sur- 
plus produce of their lands, and which they could 
consume themselves w*ithout sharing it either with 
tenants or reutineiis. All for ourselves, and nothing 
for other people, seems, isi every age of the world, 
to have been the vile maxim of the masters of man- 
kind. As soon, therefore, as they could find a 
method of consuming the whole value of their rents 
themselves, they had no disposition to share them 
with any other persons. For a pair of diamond 
buckles, perhaps, or for something as frivolous and 
useless, they exchanged the maintenance, or wliat 
is the samelhing, the price of tlic maintenance of 
a thousand men for a year, and with it the whole 
weight and authority which it could give them. The 
buckles, however, wer« to be all their own, and no 
other human creature was to have any share of 
them ; whereas in the more ancient method of 
expense they must have shared with at least a 
thousand people. With the judges that were to 
determine the prefrrence, this difference was per- 
fectly decisive ; and thus, for the gratification of the 
most childish, the meanest and the most sordid of 
all vanities, they gradually bartered their whole 
power and authority. 

In a country where (here is no foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a man of 
ten thousand a year cannot well erpploy his reve- 
nue in any other way than in maintaining, per- 
haps, a thousaitd farhilies, who are all of them 
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necessarily at his command. In the present state of 
Europe, a man of ten thousand a year can spend 
his whole revenue, and he generally does- so, with- 
out directly maintaining twAty people, or being 
able to command more than ten footmen not worth 
the commanding. Indirectly, perhaps, he main- 
tains as great or even a greater nuinber of people 
than lie could have done by the ancient method of 
expense. For though the quantity of jirecioiis pro- 
ductions for which he exchanges his whole revenue 
be very small, the number of workmen employed in 
collecting and preparing it, must necessarily have 
been very great. Its great price generally arises 
from the wages of their labour, and tile profits ot‘ 
all their immediate employers. By paying that 
price he indirectly pays all those wages and profits, 
and thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance 
of all the workmen and their employers. Jle gene- 
rally contributes, however, but a very small propor- 
tion to that of each ; to very few |icrhaps a tenth, 
to many not a hundredth, and to some not-, a, 
thousandth, nor even a ten thou^iandth part qf their 
whole annual maintenance. Though he contributes, 
therefore, to the maintenance of them all, they are 
all more or less independent of him, because gene- 
rally they can all be maintained without him. 

WhM the great proprietors of land spend their 
rents’mi maintaining ilieir tenants and retainers, 
each of them maintains entirely all his own tenants 
and all his own retainers. But when they spend 
them in maintaining tradesmen and« artificers, they 
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may, all of them taken together, perhaps, maintain 
as great, or, on account of the waste which attends 
rustic hospitality, a p’eater number of people than 
before. Each of them, however, taken singly, con- 
tributes often but a very small share to the mainte- 
nance of any indivicluat of this greater number. 
Each tradesman or artificer derives his subsistence 
from the employment, not of one, but of a hundred 
or a thousand diflerent customers. Though in some 
measure obliged to them all therefore, he is not 
absolutely dependent upon any one of them. 

The personal expense of the great proprietors hav- 
ing in this manner gradually increased, it was irn- 
possible that the number of their retainers should 
not as gradually diminish, till they were at last dis- 
missed altogether. The same cause gradually led 
them to dismiss the umiecessary part of their tenants. 
Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, 
notwithstanding the complaints of depopulation, 
reduced to the ’number necessary for cultivating it, 
according to the imperfect state of cultivation and 
improvement in those times. By the removal of 
the unnecessary mouths, and by exacting from the 
farmer the full value of the farm, a greater surplus, 
or what is the same thing, the ynice of a greater 
surplus, was obtained for the proprietor, which the 
merchants and manufacturers soon furnish^ him 
with a method of spending %pon his own })crson in 
the same manner as he had done the rest. The 
same cause cort|injling to operate, he was desirous 
to raise his rents abdV^ what his lands, in the actual 
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state of their improvement, cowld afford. His 
tenants could agree to this upon one condition only, 
that they should be secured in their possession for 
such a term of years as ini^t give^them time to 
recover with profit whatever they should lay out in 
the further improvement of the land. The expensive 
vanity of the landlord made him willing to accept 
of tiiis condition ; and hence the origin of long 
leases. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of 
the land, is not altogether dependent upon the land- 
lord. The pecuniary advantages which they receive 
from one another, are mutual and equal, and such a 
tenant will expose neither his life nor his* fortune in 
the service of the proprietor. Hut^il‘ he has a lease 
for a long term of years, he is altogether inde- 
pendent ; and his landlord indist not expect from 
him even the most trifling service beyond what is 
either expressly stipulated in the lease, or imposed 
upon him by the common and knoufn law of the 
country. • • 

The tenants having in this inaMier hecome^ inde- 
pendent, and the retainers being dismissed, the great 
proprietors were no longer capable of interrupting 
the regular execution of justice, or of disturbing the 
])eace of the country. Having sold their birth- 
right, not like Esau for a mess of pottage in time 
of hunger and necessity; but in the wantonness of 
plenty, for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the 
playthings of children than the seridns pursuits of 
men, they became as insiguifiettnt as any substantial 
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burgher or tradesman in a city. A regular govern- 
ment was establislied in the country as well as in the 
city, nobody having ^sufficient power to disturb its 
operations in^the one, any more than in the other. 

It docs not, perhaps, relate to the present su])joct, 
but I cannot help remarking it, that very old fami- 
lies, such as have possessed some considerable es- 
tate from father to son for many successive gene- 
rations, are very rare in commercial countries. In 
countries which have little commerce, on the con- 
trary, such as VV ales, or the highlands of Scotland, 
they are very common. The Arabian histories 
seem to be all full, of genealogies, and there is a 
history written by a Tartar Khan, which has* been 
translated into several European languages, and 
wliich contains scarce any thing else ; a proof that 
ancient families are very common among those 
nations. In countries where a rich man can Sj)end 
his revenue in no other way than by maintaining as 
many people as it can maintain, he is not apt to 
run out, and his benevolence it seems is seldom so 
violeuC as to attempt to maintain more than he can 
aiford. But where he can sj)end the greatest reve- 
nue upon his own person, he frecjnently has no 
bounds to his expense, because he frequently has 
no bounds to his vanity, or to his atfection for his 
own person. In commercial countries, therefore, 
riches, in spite of the most violent regulations of 
law to prevent thifeir dissipation, very seldom remain 
long in the samf,, family. Among siinj)le nations, 
on the contrary; t^iey frequently do without any 
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regulations of law : for among nations of sliepberds, 
such as the Tartars and Arabs, the consumable 
nature of their propertj^ necessarily renders all such 
regulations impossible. 

A revolution of the greatest iinportance to the 
])ublic happiness, was in thfS manner brought about 
by two different orders of peoj)le, who had not the 
least intention to serve the public. To gratify the 
most childish vanity was the sole motive of the 
great proprietors. The merchanls and artificers, 
much less ridiculous, acted merely from a view to 
their own interest, and in pursuit of their own pedlar 
])rinciplc of turning a ])enny wherever a penny was 
to be got. Neither of them had either knowledge 
or foresight of that great revolutiop which the folly 
of the one, and the industry of the other, was gra- 
dually bringing about. 

It is thus that through the greater part of Europe 
the commerce and manufactures of cities, instead of“ 
being the eflect, have been the cause and occasion 
of the improvement and cultivation of the country.* ’ 

This order, however, being contrary to the nfttnral 
course of things, is necessarily both slow and uncer- 
tain. Compare the slow progress of those European 
countries of which the wealth depends very much 
upon their commerce and manufactures, with the 
rapid advances of our North American colonies, of 
which the wealth is founded altogether in agricul- 
ture. Through the greater part of Europe, the 
number of inhabitants is not supposed to double 
in less than five hundred years* . > In several of our 
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North American colonies, it is found to double in 
twenty or five- and- twenty years. In Europe, the 
law of primog’eniture, and perpetuities of dilfereiit 
kinds, prevent the (fivision of great estates, and 
thereby hinder the multiplication of small pro- 
prietors. A small propiietor, however, who knows 
every yiart of his little territory, views it with all the 
affection which property, esyiecially small property, 
naturally insjiires, and who upon that account takes 
pleasure not only in cultivating but in adorning* it, 
is generally of all improvers the most industrious, 
the most intelligent, and the most successful. The 
same regulations, besides, keep so much land out 
of the market, that there are always more capitals to 
buy than there is land to sell, so that what is sold 
always sells at a monopoly price. The rent never 
pays the interest of the purchase-money, and is be- 
sides burdened -With repairs and other occasional 
charges, to which the interest of money is not liable. 
To purchase land is everywhere in Europe a most 
lUiprofitahle employment of a small capital. For 
the sake of the srtperior security, indeed, a man of 
moderate circumstances, when he retires from busi- 
ness, will sometimes choose to lay out his little 
capital in land. A man of profession too, whose 
revenue is derived from another source, often loves 
to secure his savings in the same way. But a young 
man, who, instead of applying to trade or to some 
profession, should employ a capital of two or three 
thousand poit|id8 in the purchase and cultivation of 
a small piece of land, might indeed expect to li\e 
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very happily, and very independently, but must bid 
adieu, for ever, to all hope of either g-reat fortune or 
great illustration, which by a ditferent employment 
of his stock he might have had the same chance of 
acquiring with other people. Such a person too, 
though he cannot aspire alf being a proprietor, will 
often disdain to be a farmer. The small quantity of 
land, therefore, which is brought to market, and the 
high price of what is brought thither, prevents a 
great number of capitals from being employed in its 
cultivation and improvement which would otherwise 
have taken that direction. Tn North America, on 
the contrary, filly or sixty jiounds is often found a 
sufficient stock to begin a plantation with. The 
purchase and improvement of uncultivated land is 
there the most profitable employment of the smallest 
as well as of the greatest cafiitals, and the most 
direct road to all the fortune andullustration which 
can be acquired in that country. Such land, in- 
deed, is in North America to be had almost for 
nothing, or at a price much below the value of the • 
natural produce ; a thing impossible in Europe, or, 
indeed, in any country where all lands have long 
been private property. Tf landed estates, however, 
were divided equally among all the children upon 
the death of any proprietor who left a nnmeroiis 
family, the estate would generally be sold. So 
much land would come to market, that it could no 
longer sell at a monopoly The free rent of 

the land would go nearer to pay tjie Interest of the 
purchase-money, and a small capital might be em- 
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ployed in purchasing land as profitably as in any 
other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility of 
the soil, of the greaf extent of the sea-coast in pro- 
portion to tliat of Ihe whole country, and of the 
many navigable rivers which run through it, and 
alford the convenicncy of water carriage tt) some 
of the most inland parts of it, is perhaps as well 
fitted by nature as any large country in Europe, to 
be the seat of foreign commerce, of manufactures 
for distant sale, and of all the improvements which 
these can ^occasion. From the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth too, the English legislature has 
been peculiarly attentive to the interest of com- 
merce and manufactures, and in reality there is no 
country in Europe, Holland itself not excepted, of 
vvliicli the law is, ui3on the whole, more favourable 
to this sort of industry. Commerce and manufac- 
tures have accordingly been continually advancing 
during all this period. The cultivation and ini- 
• provement of the country has, no doubt, been 
gradually advaiicmg too : but it seems to have fol- 
lowed slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid 
progress of commerce and manufactures. The 
greater part of the country must probably have 
been cultivated before the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
a very great part of it still remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivation of the far greater part, much 
inferior to what it might be. The law of England, 
how^ever, favours agriculture not only indirectly by 
the protection of commerce, but by several direct 
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encouragements. Except in times of scarcity, the 
exportation of corn is not only free, hut encouraged 
by a bounty. In times of ijioderate plenty, the 
importation of foieign coni fs loade(J with duties 
that amount to a prohibition. The importation of 
live cattle, except from Irdand, is prohibited at all 
times, and it is but of late that it was permitted 
from thence. Those who cultivate the land, there- 
fore, have a monopoly against their countrymen 
lor the two greatest and most important articles of 
laud produce, bread and butchers’ meat These 
encouragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as 1 
shall endeavour to show liereafter, altogether il- 
lusory, sufliciently demonstrate at least the good 
intention of the legislature to fsjvour agricplture. 
But what is of much more importance than all of 
them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as 
secure, as independent, and as respectable as law 
can make them.* No country, therefore, in which 
the right of primogeniture takes place, which pays 
tithes, and where perpetuities, though contrary to* 
the spirit of the law, are admitted in some ‘cases, 
can give more encouragement to agriculture than 
England. Such, however, notwithstanding, is the 
state of its cultivation. What would it have been, 
had the law given no direct encouragement to agri- 
culture besides what arises indirectly from the 
progress of commerce, and had left the yeomanry 
in the same condition as in most other countries 
of Europe? It is now more thati two hundred 
years since the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 
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a |>ei*iod as long as tlie coarse of human prosperity 
usually endures. 

France seems to i^ave had a considerable share 
of foreign commerce near a century before England 
was distinguished as a commercial country. The 
marine of Prance was Considerable, according to 
the notions of the times, before the expedition of 
Charles the Vlllth to Naples. The cultivation 
and improvement of France, however, is, upon the 
whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the 
country has never given the same direct encourage- 
ment to agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to 
the other parts of Europe, though chielly carried 
on ill foreign ships, is very considerable. That to 
their colonies is carried on in their own, and is 
much greater on account of the great riches and 
extent of those colonies. But it has never intro- 
duced any considerable manufactures ibr distant 
sale into either of those countries, and the greater 
part of both still remains uncultivated. The foreign 
commerce of Portugal is of older standing than that 
of any great country in Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe which 
seems to have been cultivated and improved in 
every part, by means of foreign commerce and 
manufactures for distant sale. Before the invasion 
of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, according to Guicciar- 
din, was cidtivaled not less in the most mountainous 
and barren parts of the country, than in the plain- 
est and most fertile, The advantageous situation of 
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the country, and the great number of independent 
states which at that time subsisted in it, probably 
contributed not a little to this general cultivation. 
It is not impossible too, notwithstanding this 
general expression of one of the most judicious 
and reserved of modern historians, that Italy was 
not at that time better cultivated than England is 
at present. 

The capital, howe\er, that is acquired to any 
country by commerce and manufactures, is all a 
very precarious and unceilaiii possession, till some 
part of it has been secured and realized in the cul- 
tivation and im])rovement of its lands. A merchant, 
it has been said very properly, is not necessarily 
the citizen of any particular country. It is in a 
great measure inditferent to him from what place 
he carries on his trade ; and i very trifling disgust 
will make him remove his capital, and together 
with it all the industry which it supports, from one 
country to another. No part of it can be said to 
belong to any particular country, till it has been* 
spread as it were over the face of that ceuntry, 
either in buildings, or in the lasting improvement 
of lands. No vestige now remains of the great 
wealth said to have been possessed by the greater 
part of the Hans towns, except in the obscure his- 
tories of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
It is even uncertain where some of them were 
situated, or to what towns in Europe the Latin 
names given to some of them belong. But though 
t-hc misfortunes of Italy in the end of the fifteenth 
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an^ beg^inniug of the sixteenth ceninries greatly 
dfSlkiished the cor^merce and manufactures of the3 
cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, those countiies 
still continue to be among the most populous and 
best cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flan- 
ders, and the Spanish government which succeeded 
them, chased away the great commerce of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders still continues 
to be one of the richest, best cultivated, and most 
populous provinces of Europe. The ordinary re- 
volutions of war and government easily dry up the 
sources of that wealth winch arises from commerce 
only. That which arises from the more solid im- 
provements of agriculture, is much more durable, 
and cannot be destroyed but by those more vio- 
lent convulsions occasioned by the depredations 
of hostile and barbarous nations continued for a 
century or two together ; such as those that hap- 
pened for some time before and after the fall of the 
Roman empire in the westeni provinces of Europe, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PoTTTicAL Economy, eonsideved tis a branch of the 
science of a statesman or legislator, proposes two 
distinct objects : first, to provide a plentiful reve- 
nue or subsistence for the people, or more properly 
to enable them to provide such a revenue or sub- 
sistence for themselves; and secondly, to supply 
the state or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient 
or the public services. It piroposes to enrich both 
the people and the sovereign. 

The different progress of opulence in different 
ages and nations, has given occasion to two different 
systems of political economy, with regard to eii'- 
ricliing the people. The one nnay be caHed the 
system of commerce, the other that of agriculture. 
I shall endeavour to explain both as fully and dis- 
tinctly as I can, and shall begin with the system of 
commerce. It is the modern system, and is best 
understood in our own country and in our own 
times. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Principle of the Commercial or Mercantile 
System, 

That wealth consists in money, or in gold and 
silver, is a popular notion which naturally arises 
from the double function of money, as the instru- 
ment of commerce, and as the measure of value. 
In consequence of its being the instrument of com- 
merce, when we have money we can more readily 
obtain whatever else we have occasion for, than 
by means of any otller commodity. The great af- 
fair, we always find, is to get money. When that 
is obtained, there is nb difficulty in making any 
subsequent pufchase. In consequence of its being 
the measure of value, we estimate that of all other 
commodities '^by the quantity of money which they 
will exchange for. We say of a lich man that he 
is worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is 
worth very little jnoney. A frugal man, or a man 
eager to be rich, is said to love money j and a care- 
less, a generous, or a profuse man, is said to be 
indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get money ; 
and wealth and money, in short, arc in common 
language, considered as in every respect synony- 
mous. 
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A rich country, in the same manner as a rich 
man, is supposed to be a country abounding in 
moiie)/ ; and to heap up gold ‘and silver in any 
country is supposed to be thfe readiest way to en- 
rich it. For some time after the* discovery of 
America, the first inquir}; of the Spaniards, when 
they arrived upon any unknown coast, used to be, 
if there was any gold or silver to be found in the 
neighbourhood? By the information which they 
received, they judged whether it was worth while 
to make a settlement there, or if the country was 
worth the conquering. Plano Carpipo, a monk 
sent ambassador from the king of France to one of 
the sons of the famous Gengis Khan, says, that the 
Tartars used frequently to ask him, if there was 
plenty of sheep and oxen in the kifigdom of France ? 
Their inquiry had the same object with that of the 
Spaniards. They wanted to know if the country 
was rich enough to be worth the conquering. 
Among the Tartars, as among all* other nations 
of shepherds, who are generally ignorant of the 
use of money, cattle are the iiistrumeiits of com- 
merce and the measures of value. Wealth, there- 
fore, according to them, consisted in cattle, as ac- 
cording to the Spaniards it consisted in gold and 
silver. Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was 
the nearest to the truth. 

Mr. Locke remarks a distinction between money 
and other moveable goods. AH other moveable 
goods, he says, are of so constimable a nature that 
the wealth which consists in thetn cannot be much 
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(k|pHde<l on, audiH nation which abounds in tlieni 
OiPyear may, witl^out any exportation, but mo roly 
by own waste -and extravag;ance, be in ^reat 
want of them the next. Money, on the contrary, 
is a steady friend, which, though it may tra\el 
about from haml to hand^ yet if it can be kept IVoni 
<^oiuo* out of the country, is not very liable io be 
wasted and consumed. Gold and silver, therefore, 
are, according to him, the most solid and substan- 
tial part of the moveable wealth of a nation, and 
to multiply those metals ought, he thinks, upon 
that account, to be the great object of its political 
economy. ' 

Others admit that if a nation could be separated 
from all the world, it would be of no consecpience 
how much, or how little money circulated in it. 
The consumable goods which were circulated by 
means of this money, would only be exchanged for 
a greater or a smaller number of pieces; but the 
real wealth or"* poverty of the country, they allow, 
would depend altogether upon the abundance or 
scarcity of those .consumable goods. But it is 
otherwise, they think, with countries which have 
connections with foreign nations, and which are 
obliged to carry on foreign w^ars, and to maintain 
fleets and armies in distant countries. This, they 
say, cannot be done, but by sending abroad mOjney 
to pay them with ; and a nation cannot send mucdi 
money abroad, unless it has a good deal at home. 
Every such nation, therefore, must endeavour in 
time of peace to accumulate gold and silver, that, 
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when occasion requires, it may have wherewit. h^ 
to carry on foreig^n wars. 

In consequence of these popular notions, all the 
different nations of Europe have studied, though to 
little purpose, every possible means of accumulating 
gold and silver in their res|1ective countries. Spain 
and Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines 
which supply Euroixj with those metals, have either 
prohibited their exportation under the severest pe- 
nalties, or subjected it to a considerable duty. The 
like prohibition seems anciently to have made a 
part of the policy of most other European nations. 
It is even to be found, where we should least of all 
expect to find it, in some old Scotch acts of par- 
liament, which forbid, under heavy penalties, the 
carrying gold or silver forth of the kingdom. The 
like policy anciently took place both in France and 
England. 

When those countries became commercial, the 
merchants found this prohibition, upon many occa- 
sions, extremely inconvenient. They could fre- 
quently buy more advantageously with gol?l and 
silver, than with any other commodity, the foreign 
goods which they wanted, either to import into their 
own, or to carry to some other foreign country. 
They remonstrated, therefore, against this prohi- 
bition as hurtful to trade. 

They represented, first, that the exportation of 
gold and silver, in order to purchase foreign goods, 
did not always diminish the quantity of those metals 
ill the kingdom. That, ou the contrary, it might 
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Hjie^oently inct^ase that quantity; because, if the 
consumption of foreign goods was not thereby in- 
creased in the co«ij.try, those goods might be re- 
exported to foreign countries, and, being there sold 
for a large profit, might bring back much more 
treasure than was originally sent out to purchase 
them. Mr. Mun compares this operation of foreign 
trade to the seed-time and harvest of agriculture. 
‘‘If we only behold,” says he, “ the actions of the 
“ husbandman in the seed-time, when he casteth 
“ away much good corn into the ground, we shall 
“ account him rather a madman than a husband- 
“ man. JBut when we consider his labours in the 
“ harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, we 
“ shall find the jvorth and plentiful increase of his 
“ actions.” 

They represented, secondly, that this prohibition 
could not hinder the exportation of gold and silver, 
which, on account of the smallness of their bulk in 
proportion to their value, could easily be smuggled 
abroad. That this exportation coiild only be pre- 
vented by a proper attention to what they called 
the balance of trade. That when the country 
exported to a greater value than it imported, a 
balance became due to it from foreign nations, 
which was necessarily paid to it in gold and silver, 
and thereby increased the quantity of those metals 
in the kingdom. But that when it imported to a 
greater value than it exported, a contrary balance 
became due ip' foreign nations, which was neces- 
sarily paid to ttiem in the same manner, and thereby 
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diminished that quantity. That in this case to pro- 
hibit the exportation of those metals could not pre- 
vent it, but only, by making it more dangerous, 
render it more expensive. Ttfat the exchange wan 
thereby turned more against the country which 
owed the balance, than k otherwise might have 
been ; the merchant who purchased a bill upon 
the foreign country being obliged to pay the 
banker who sold it, not only for the natural risk, 
trouble and expense of sending the money thither, 
but for the extraordinary risk arising from the pro- 
hibition. But that the more the exchange was 
against any country, the more the balance of trade 
became necessarily against it; the moiftiy of that 
country becoming necessarily of so much less value, 
in comparison with that of the country to which the 
balance was due. That if tlfe exchange between 
England and Holland, for example, was five per 
cent, against England, it would require a hundred 
and five ounces of silver in Engl and* to purchase a 
bill for a hundred ounces of silver in Holland:* 
that a hundred and five ounces ofi silver in England, 
therefore, would be worth only a hundred ounces of 
silver in Holland, and would purchase only a pro- 
portionable quantity of Dutch goods : but that a 
hundred ounces of silver in Holland, ou the con- 
trary, would be worth a hundred and five ounces in 
England, and would purchase a proportionable 
quantity of English goods : that ^the English goods 
which were sold to Holland would he sold so much 
cheaper ; and the Dutch goods wbich were sold to 
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England, so much dearer, by the differenee of the 
exchange ; that the one would draw so much less 
Dutch money to England, and the other so much 
more English money to Holland, as this difference 
amounted to : and that the balance of trade, there- 
fore, would necessarily d)e so much more against 
England, and would require a greater balance of 
gold and silver to be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly solid and partly 
sophistical. They were,;;solid so far as they as- 
serted that the exportataon of gold and silver in 
trade might frequently , be advantageous to the 
country. They wer^^olid too, in asserting that 
no prohibition coii|df prevent their exportation, 
when private pqople found any advantage in ex- 
porting them. ^ fiut they were sophistical in sup- 
posing, that either Ho preserve or to augment the 
quantity of those metals required more the atten- 
tion of governme nt, than to preserve or to augment 
the quantity of any other useful commodities, 

^ which the freedom of trade, without any such 
attention, never fails to supply in the proper quan- 
tity. They were sophistical too, perhaps, in assert- 
ing that the high price of exchange necessarily in- 
creased what they called the unfavourable balance 
of trade, or occasioned the exportation of a greater 
quantity of gold and silver. That high price, indeed, 
was extremely disadvantageous to the merchants 
who had any money to pay in foreign countries. 
They paid so rbuch dearer for the bills which their 
bankers granted them upon those countries. But 
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thoug*h the risk arising* from the prohibition might 
occasion some extraordinary expeijse to the bankers, 
it would not necessarily carry any more money out 
of the country. This expense would generally be 
all laid out in the country, in smuggling the money 
out of it, and could seldom*occasion the exportation 
of a single sixpence beyond the precise sum drawn 
for. The high price of exchange too would natu- 
rally disj>ose the merchants to endeavour to make 
their exports nearly balance their imports, in order 
that they might have this high exchange to pay 
upon as small a sum as possible. The high price 
of exchange, besides, must necessarily have t)pe- 
rated as a tax, in raising the price of foreign goods, 
and thereby diminishing their cousum])tion. It 
would tend, therefore, not to inctfeise, but to dimi- 
nish, what they called the unfSvourable balance of 
trade, and consequently the exportation oi‘ gold and 
silver. 

Such as they were, however, thoSe arguments 
convinced the people to whom they were addressed. • 
They were addressed by merchaats to parliainents, 
and to the councils of princes, to nobles, and to 
country gentlemen ; by those who were supposed 
to undetssiand trade, to those who were conscious to 
themselves that they knew nothing about the mat- 
ter. That foreign trade enriched the country, ex- 
perience demonstrated to the nobles and country 
gentlemen, as well as to the merchants ; but how, 
or in what manner, none of theih well knew. The 
merchants knew perfectly in what manner it en- 
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xithed ihemselvefi. It was their business to know 
iL ^Btti to knowjn what manner it enriched the 
country was no pari of their business. The sub- 
ject never came intS their consideration, but when 
they had occasion to apply to their country for 
some cbanf^e in the lawe relating to foreign trade. 
It then became necessary to say something about 
the beneficial effects of foreign trade, and the 
maimer in which those effects were obstructed by 
the laws as they then stood. To the judges who 
were to decide the business, it appeared a most 
satisfactory account of the matter, when they were 
told that foreign trade brought money into the 
country, But that the laws in question hindered it 
from bringing so much as it otherwise would do. 
Those arguraenfis therefore produced the wishod- 
for effect. The prdhibition of exporting gold and 
silver was in France and England confined to the 
coin of those respective countries. The exportation 
of foreign ccfiri and of bullion was made free. In 
^ Holland, and in some other places, this liberty was 
extended even tQ» the coin of the country. The 
attention of government was turned away from 
guarding against the exportation of gold and silver, ^ 
to watch over the balance of trade, as the only cause 
which could occasion any augmentation or dimi- 
nution of those metals. From one fruitless care 
it was turned away to another care much more 
intricate, much more embarrassing, and just equally 
fruitless. The title of Mun*s vbook, England’s 
Treasuise in Foreign Trade, beoanie a fundamental 
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maxim in the political economy, not of Engl«md 
only, but of all other commercjal countries. The 
inland, or home trade, the most important of all, 
the trade in which an eqiJal capital atfords the 
greatest revenue, and creates the greatest employ- 
ment to the people of the country, was considered 
as subsidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was said, nor 
carried any out of it. The country therefore could 
never become either richer or poorer by means of 
it, except so far as its prosperity or decay might in- 
directly influence the state of foreign trade. 

A country that has no mines of its own must un- 
doubtedly draw its gold and silver flPOm foreign 
countries, in the same manner as one that has no 
vineyards of its own must draw^ts wines. It does 
not seem necessary, however, *that the attention of 
government should be more turned towards the one 
than towards the other object. A country that has 
wherewithal to buy wine, will always get the wine 
which it lias occasion for ; and a country that has 
wherewithal to buy gold and silver, will never be in 
want of those metals. They are to be bought for a 
certain price like all other commodities, and as they 
are the price of all other commodities, so all other 
commoditie's are the price of those metals. We 
trust with ^rfect security that the freedom of trade, 
without any attention of government, will always 
supply us with the wine which we ha^ e occasion 
for : and we may trust with eifual security that it 
will always supply Us with all the gold and silver 
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which we can afford to purchase or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities, or in other 
uses. 

The quantity of eAry commodity which human 
industry can either purchase or produce, naturally 
regulates itself in every ^country according to the 
effectual demand, or according to the demand of 
those who are willing to pay the whole rent, labour 
and profits which must be paid in order to prepare 
and bring it to market. But no commodities regu- 
late themselves more easily or more exactly accord- 
ing to this effectual demand than gold and silver ; 
because, on account of the small bulk and great 
value of thbse metals, no commodities can be ipore 
easily transported from one place to another, from 
the places where Hhey are cheap, to those where 
they are dear, from the places where they exceed, 
to those where they fall short of this effectual de- 
mand. If there were in England, for example, an 
effectual demand for an additional quantity of gold, 
& packet-boat could bring from Lisbon, or from 
wherever else it was to be had, fifty tons of gold, 
which could be coined into more than five millions 
of guineas. But if there were an effectual demand 
for grain to the same value, to import it would re- 
quire, at five guineas a ton, a million of tons of 
shipping, or a thousand ships of a thousand tons 
each. The navy of England would not be sufficient. 

When the quantity of gold -and’ silver imported 
into any country exceeds the demand, no 

vigilaiicn^of government can pi:^yeiii |heir exporta*- 
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tion. All the sailguirtary laws of Spain and Portu- 
gal are not able to keep their gold and silver at 
home. The continual importations from Peru and 
Brazil exceed the effectual demand of those coun- 
tries, and sink the price of those metafs there below 
that in the neighbouring* countries. If, on the con- 
trary, in any particular country their quantity fell 
short of the effectual demand, so as to raise their 
price above that of the neighbouring countries, the 
government would have no occasion to take any 
pains to import them. If it were even to take pains 
to prevent their importation, it would not be able 
to effectuate it. Those metals, when the Spartans 
had got wherewithal to purchase them, broke through 
all the barriers which the laws of Lycurgus opposed 
to their entrance into Lacedem^iif All the sangui- 
nary laws of the customs are not able to pre\ent 
the importation of the teas of the Dutch and Got- 
(cnburgh East India companies ; because some- 
what cheaper than those of the British company. 
A pound of tea, however, is about a hundred times* 
the bulk of one of the highest prices, sixteew shil- 
lings, that is commonly paid for it in silver, and 
more than two thousand times the bulk of the same 
price in gold, and consequently just so many times 
more. difficult to smuggle. 

It is partly owing to the easy transportation of 
gold add silver from the places where, they abound 
to those where they are wanted, that the ])rice of 
those metals dott fitot fluctuate continually like that 
of the greater ^ other commodities, which are 
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hindered by their bulk from shifting their situation, 
when the market happens to be either over or under 
stocked with them. ^The price of those metals, in- 
deed, is not altogether exempted from variation, but 
the changes to which it is liable are generally slow, 
gradual, and uniform, in Europe, for example, it 
is supposed, without much foundation, perha]>s, that, 
during the course of the present and preceding cen- 
tury, they have been constantly, but gradually, 
sinking in their value, on account of the continual 
importations from the Spanish West Indies. But 
to make any sudden change in the price of gold 
and silver, so as to raise or lower at once, sensibly 
and remarkably, the money price of all other com- 
modities, requires such a revolution in commerce as 
that occasioned b^ t|ie discovery of America. 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver should 
at any time fall short in a country which has where- 
withal to purchase them, there are more expedients 
for supplying their place, than that of almost any 
T)ther commodity. If the materials of manufacture 
are wa^nted, industry must stop. If provisions are 
wanted, the people must starve. But if money is 
wanted, barter will supply its place, though with a 
good deal of inconveniency. Buying and selling 
upon credit, and the different dealers compensating 
their credits with one another, once a month or 
once a year, will supply it with less inconveniency. 
A well-regulated paper moin^y will supply it, not 
only Without any inconvenieney> but, iu some cases, 
with some advantages. Upon ^ye|y account, there- 
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fore, the attention of government never was so un* 
necessarily employed, as when .directed to watch 
over the preservation or increjise of the quantity of 
money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than 
that of a scarcity of monej^. Money, like wine, must 
always be scarce with those who have neither where- 
withal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. Those 
who have either, will seldom he in want either of 
the money, or of the wine which they have occasion 
for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity of 
money, is not always confined to improvident spend- 
thrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole 
mercantile town, and the country in its neighbour- 
hood. Overtrading is the common cause of it. 
Sober men, whose projects luiv^lieendisproportioned 
to their capitals, are as likely to have neither where- 
withal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as 
prodigals whose expense has been disproportioned 
to their revenue. Before their projects can be 
brought to bear, their stock is gone, and thew 
credit with it. They run about*every where* to bor- 
row money, and every body tells them that they 
have none to lend. Even such general complaints 
of the scarcity of money do not always prove that 
the usual number of gold and silver pieces are not 
circulating in the country, but that many people 
want those pieces who have nothing to give for 
them. When* the profits of trade happen to be 
greater than ordinary, over-trading becomes a gene- 
ral error both aiOEtong great and small dealers. They 
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do not always send more money abroad than usual, 
but they iipoii.credit, both at home and abroad, 
an unusual qhantityjof ^ods, which they send to 
some distant market^ in hopes that the returns will 
come in before the demand for payments The de- 
mand consfite before the*' returns, and they have 
nothing at hand, with which they can either pur- 
chase money, or give solid security for borrowing. 
It is not any scarcity of gold and silver, but the 
difficulty which such people find in borrowing, and 
which their creditors find in getting payment, that 
occasions the general complaint of the scarcity of 
moneys 

It woulcifbe too ridiculous to go about seriously 
to prove, that wealth does not consist in money, or 
in gold and silver"^, J)ut in what money "purchases, 
and is valuable only for purchasing. Money, no 
doubt, makes always a part of the national capital ; 
but it has already been shown that it generally 
makes hut a small part, and always the most un- 
profitable part of it. 

It ismot because^ wealth consists more essentially 
in money than in goods, that the merchant finds it 
generally more easy to buy goods with money, than 
to buy money with goods ; but because money is 
the known and established instrument of commerce, 
for which every thing is readily gi\en in exchange, 
but which is not always with equal readiness to be 
got in exchange for every thingt' ^ T)he greater part 
of goods besides are more peiH^haWe than money, 
and he may frequently sustain m vinuch greater loss 
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by keeping* ^bem. When his gonitis are upon hand 
too, he is more liable to such deniap,d#ifor money 
as he may not be able to answjer, than when he has 
^ot their price in his coffers. Over ^id abo\e all 
this, his profit arises more directly from selling than 
from buying, and he is ftpon all the# accounts 
generally much more anxious to exchange his goods 
for money, than his money for goods. But though 
a particular rnerchaut, with abundance of goods in 
his warehouse, may sometimes be ruined by not 
being able to sell them in time, a nation or country 
is not liable to the same accident. The whole capi- 
tal of a merchant IVequently consists in perishable 
good§ destined for purchasing money. ^But it is 
but a very small part of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a country^^ich can ever be 
destined for purchasing gold and silver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is circulated and 
consumed among themselves ; and even of the sur- 
plus which is sent abroad, the greater part is gene- 
rally destined for the purchase of other foreign* 
goods. Though gold and silve]% therefore,* could 
not be had in exchange for the goods destined to 
purchase them, the nation would not be ruined. It 
might, indeed, suffer some loss and inconveniency, 
and be forced upon some of those expedients which 
are necessary for supplying the place of money. 
The annual produce of its land and labour, how- 
ever, would be or very nearly the same, 

as usual, becauat difeSiame, or very nearly the same 
consumable capitnJiWUld be employed in maintain- 
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ing it. And though goods do not always draw 
money so readily . as money draws goods, in the 
long-run they draw more necessarily than even it 
draws them. Goods can serve many other purposes 
besides purchasing money, but money can serve no 
other purpose besides purchasing goods. Money, 
therefore, necessarily runs after goods, but goods 
do not always or necessarily run after money. The 
man who buys, does not always mean to sell again, 
but frequently to use or tb consume ; whereas he 
who sells, always means to buy again. The one 
may frequently have done the whole, but the other 
can never^ have, done more than the one-half of his 
business. It is not for its own sake that mep de- 
sire money, but for the sake of what they can pur- 
chase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are soon 
destroyed ; whereas gold and silver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this continual 
exportation, might be accumulated for ages toge- 
*ther, to the incredible augmentation of the real 
wealth of the country. Nothing, therefore, it is pre- 
tended, can be more disadvantageous to any country, 
than the trade which consists in the exchange of 
such lasting for such perishable commodities. We 
do not, however, reckon that trade disadvantageous 
which consists in the exchange of the hard-ware of 
England for the wines off, France ; and yet hard- 
ware is a very durable commodity, and were it not 
for thfs continual exportation, jnight too be accumu- 
lated fm? ages together, to the incredible augmentar 
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tion of the pots and pans of the countiy. But it 
readily occurs thAt the number of such utensils is in 
every country necessarily lim||ted by the use which 
there is for them ; that it would be {^bsurd to have 
more pots and pans than were necessary for cooking^ 
the victuals usually consumed there ; and that, if 
the quantity of victuals were to increase, the number 
of pots and pans would readily increase along with 
it, a part of the increased quantity of victuals being- 
employed in purchasing them, or in maintaining an 
additional number of workmen whose business it 
was to make them. It should as readily occur that 
the quantity of gold and silver is in every country 
limited by the use which there is for those metals ; 
that their use consists in circulating commodities as 
coin, and in affording a specie^^f household furni- 
ture as plate ; that the quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by the value of the commo- 
dities which are to be circulated bjy it : increase 
that value, and immediately a part of it will be sent 
abroad to purchase, wherever it is to be had, thd 
additional quantity of coin requisite for circulating 
them : that the quantity of plate is regulated by the 
number and wealth of those private families who 
choose to indulge themselves in that sort of magni- 
ficence : increase tlie number and wealth of such 
families^ and a part of this increased wealth will 
most probably be emplc^d in purchasing, wherever 
it is to be foun4v^^^ additional quantity of plate : 
that to attempt to increase the wealth of any coun- 
try, either by initrbdticing or by detaining in it an 
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unnecessary quantity of g*old and silver, is as absurd 
as it would be to attempt to increase the g'ood 
cheer of private families, by obliging them to keep 
an unnecessafy number of kitchen utensils. As 
the expense of purchasing those unnecessary utensils 
would diminish instead 'iof increasing either the 
quantity or goodness of the family provisions ; so 
the expense of purchasing an unnecessary ([uantity 
of gold and silver must, in every country, as neceS'- 
sarily diminish the wealth which feeds, clothes, and 
lodges, which maintains and employs the people. 
Gold and silver, whether in the shape of coin or of 
plate, are utensils, it must be remembered, as much 
as the furniture of the kitchen. Increase the use for 
them, increase the consumable commodities which 
are to Be circula^ix^? managed, and prepared by 
means of them, and you will infallibly increase the 
(piantity ; but if you attempt, by extraordinary 
means, to increase the quantity, you will as infallibly 
diminish the use and even the quantity too, which 
hi those metals can never be greater than what the 
use requires. Weife they ever to be accumulated 
beyond this quantity, their transportation is so easy, 
and the loss which attends their lying idle and un- 
employed so great, that no law could prevent their 
being immediately sent out of the country, 

1 1 is not always necessary to accumulate gold and 
silver, in order to enable a country to carry on 
foreign w^trs, and to mainiaiti fleets and armies in 
distant countries. Fleets and arnlkS i^e mamtained, 
not with' gold and silver, consumable 
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goods. The nation which, from the annual produce 
of its domestic industry, from tjie annual revenue 
arising out of its lands, and labour, and consumable 
stock, has wherewithal to purchase thoi^ consumable 
goods in distant countries, can maintain foreign wars 
there. 

A nation may purchase the pay and provisions of 
an army in a distant country in three different ways : 
by sending abroad cither, first, some part of its 
accumulated gold and silver ; or secondly, some 
part of the animal produce of its manufactures ; 
or last of all, some part of its annual rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be con- 
sidered. as accumulated or stored up in any country, 
may be distinguished into three parts : first, the 
circulating money; secondly, ti^ plate of private 
families ; and last of all, the money which may have 
been collected by many years’ ])arsirnony, and laid 
up in the treasure of the prince. 

It can seldom happen that much can be spared 
from the circulating money of the country ; because* 
in that there can seldom be much*redundancy*. The 
value of goods annually bought and sold in any 
country requires a certain quantity of money to 
circulate and distribute them to their proper con- 
sumers, and can give employment to no more. Tlie 
channel of circulation necessarily draws to itself a 
sum sufficient to fill it, and never admits any more. 
Something, however, is generally withdrawn from 
this channel the case of foreign war. By the 
great number 0 people who are maintained abroad, 
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fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods arc 
circulated there, and less money becomes necessary 
to circulate them. ^An extraordinary quantity of 
paper money, of some sort or other too, such as 
exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank bills in Eng- 
land, is generally issued ^pon such occasions, and 
by supplying the place of circulating gold and 
silver, gives an opportunity of sending a greater 
(juantity of it abroad. All this, however, could 
atlbrd but a poor resource for maintaining a 
Ibreign war, of great expense and several years’ 
duration. 

The melting down of the plate of private families 
has upon every occasion been found a still mojce in- 
significant one. The French, in the beginning of 
the last war, did\|jot derive so much advantage 
from this expedient as to compensate the loss of the 
lashion. 

The accumulated treasures of the prince have, iii 
former times,* afforded a much greater and more 
"lasting resource. In the present times, if you ex- 
cept tke king of tPrussia, to accumulate treasure 
seems to be iio part of the policy of European 
princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars of 
the present century, the most expensive, perhaps, 
which history records,' seem to have had little 
dependency nppn the exportation either of the cir- 
culating money, or of tlie plate of private families or 
of the treasure of the prince. The last French war 
cost Great Britain upwards of ninety millions, in- 
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eluding not only the seventy-fivo millions of new 
debt that was contracted, but Ihe additional two 
shillings in the pound land-tj^, and what was an- 
nually borrowed of the sinking fund^ More than 
two-thirds of this expense were laid out in distant 
countries ; in Germany, B:)rtugal, America, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean, in the East and West 
Indies. The kings of England had no accumulated 
treasure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down. The circu- 
lating gold and silver of the country had not been 
supposed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the 
bale re-coinage of the gold, however, it is believed 
to have been a good deal under-rated. J?et us sup- 
pose, therefore, according to the most exaggerated 
computation which I remember/o have either seen 
or heard of, that, gold and silver together, it amounted 
to thirty millions. Had the war been carried on 
by means of our money, the whole of it must, even 
according to this computation, have been sent out 
and returned again at least twice, in a period of* 
between six and seven years. Should this he sup- 
posed, it would afford the most decisive argument to 
demonstrate how unnecessary it is for government 
to watch ov^r the preservation of money, since upon 
this supposition the whole money of the country 
must have gone from it and returned to it again, two 
different times in so short a period^ withbui any 
body’s, knowing any thing of the matter. The 
channel of eirbiilafion, however, never appeared 
more empty thah . usual during any part of this 
period. Few people wanted money who had where- 
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withal to pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, 
indeed, were greater than usual during the whole 
war ; but especially \towards the end of it. This 
occasioned, vyhat it always occasions, a general 
over-trading in all the ports of Great Britain ; 
and this again occasiofiied the usual complaint 
of the scarcity of money, which always follows 
over^ trading. Many people wanted it, who had 
neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow 
it^ and because the debtors found it difficult to 
borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get pay- 
ment. Gold and silver, however, were generally to 
be had for^ their value, by those who had that value 
to give for them. 

The enormous expense of the late war, therefore, 
must have been clifefly defrayed, not by the expor- 
tation of gold and silver, but by that of British 
commodities of some kind or other. When the 
government, ,or those who acted under them, con- 
tracted with a merchant for a remittance to some 
'foreign country, he would naturally endeavour to 
pay his foreign cof respondent, upon whom he had 
granted a bill, by sending abroad rather commodities 
than gold and silver. If the commodities of Great 
Britain were not in demand in that country, he 
would endeavour to send them to some other country, 
in which he could purchase a bill upon that country. 
The transportation of cornmodities, when properly 
suited to the market, is always attended with a 
cotisid#able profit ; whereas that of gold and silver 
is scared ever attended with any. When those me- 
tals are sent abroad in order to purchase foreign 
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commodities, the merchants profit arises, not from 
the purchase, but from th^ sale of ^.he returns. But 
when they are sent abroad merejy to pay a debt, he 
gets no returns, and consequently no^ profit. He 
naturally, therefore, exerts his invention to find out 
a way of payinj^ his foreigfi debts, rather by the 
exportation of commodities than by that of gold 
and silver. The great quantity of British goods 
exported during the course of the late war, with- 
out bringing back any returns, is accordingly re- 
marked by the author of The Present State of the 
Nation. 

Besides the three sorts of gold and silver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commercial countries 
a good deal of bullion alternately imported and 
exported for the purposes of fop6ign trade. This 
bullion, as it circulates among different commercial 
countries in the same manner as the national coin 
circulates in every particular country, may be con- 
sidered as the money of the great mercantile repub- 
lic. The national coin receives its movement and 
directit)!! from the commodities circulated witliin 
the precincts of each particular country : the money 
of the mercantile republic, from those circulated 
between different countries. Both are employed in 
facilitating exchanges, the one between different 
individuals of the same, the other between those of 
different nations. Part of this money, qf the great 
mercantile republic may have been, 'and probably 
was, employed jh carrying on the , late war. In 
time of a general war it is natural to suppose that 
a movement and direction should be impressed upon 
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il, diS^mnt from what it usually follows in profound 
paace ; that it shg^uld circulate more about the seat 
of the War, and he^ more employed in purchasing- 
there, and iii the neig-hbouriii^ countries, the pay 
and provisions of the different armies. But what- 
ever part of this moneys of the mercantile republic 
Great Britain may have annually employed in this 
manner, it must have been annually purchased, 
either with British commodities, or with something 
else that had been purchased with them ; which 
still bring us back to commodities, to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, as 
the ultimate resources which enabled us to carry on 
the war. It is natural indeed to suppose, that so 
great an annual expense must have been defrayed 
from a great annd;^! produce. The expense of 1761, 
for example, amounted to more than nineteen 
millions. No accumulation could have supported 
BO great an annual profusion. There is no annual 
produce even of gold and silver which could have 
supported it. The whole gold and silver annually 
imported into both Spain and Portugal, according 
to the best accounts, does not commonly much 
exceed six millions sterling, which, in some yeat-s, 
would scarce have paid four months’ expense of the 
late war. 

The commodities most proper for being trans- 
ported to distant countries, in order to purchase 
there, either the pay and, provisions of an army, or 
some part ^ the money of the mercantile republic 
to be in purchasing them, seem to be the 

finer and more improved manufactures ; such as 
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contain a gireat value in a small bulk^ and ean, 
therefore, be exported to a grca| distance at little 
expense. A country whose ^dustry produces a 
great annual surplus of such manufactures, which 
are usually exported to foreign countries, may carry 
on for many years a very* expensive foreign war, 
withonv either exporting any considerable quantity 
of gold and silver, or even having any such quantity 
to export. A considerable part of the annual sur- 
plus of its manufactures must, indeed, in this case 
be exported, without bringing back any returns to 
the country, though it does to the merchant ; the 
government purchasing of the merchant his bills 
upon foreign countries, in order to purcfiase there 
the pay and provisions of an army. Some . part of 
this surplus, however, may stilf/continue to bring 
back a return. Tlie manufacturers, during the 
war, will have a double demand upon them, and 
be called upon, first, to work up goods to be sent 
abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign 
countries for the pay and provisions of the army ; ' 
and, secondly, to work up such a« are necessary for 
purchasing the common returns that had usually 
been consumed in the country. In the midst of the 
most destructive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufactures may frequently fiourish 
greatly ; and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on the return of the peace. They may flourish 
amidst the ruin of their country, and begin to 
decay upon the roturn of its prosperity. The dif- 
ferent State of many different branches of the Bri- 
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tish taanufactures during the late war, and for 
some time after the peace, may serve as an illus- 
tration of what has ^een just now said. 

No foreign war of great expense or duration 
could conveniently be carried on by the exporta- 
tion of the rude produce of the soil. The expense 
of sending such a quantity of it to a foreign coun- 
try, as might purchase the pay and provisions of an 
army, would be too great. Few countries too pro- 
duce much more rude produce than what is suffi- 
cient for the subsistence of their own inhabitants. 
To send abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, 
would be to send abroad a part of the necessary 
subsistence of the people. It is otherwise with the 
exportation of manufactures. The maintenance of 
the people ernplbyed in them is kept at home, and 
only the surplus part of their work is exported. 
Mr. Hume frequently takes notice of the inability 
of the ancient kings of England to carry on, with- 
out interruption, any foreign war of long duration. 
The English, in those days, had nothing where- 
withai to purchase the pay and provisions of their 
armies in foreign countries, but either the rude pro- 
duce of the soil, of which no considerable part could 
be spared from the home conisiimptioii, or a few 
manufactures of the coarsest kind, of which, as 
well as of the rude produce, the transportation was 
too expensive. This inability did not arise from 
the want of money, ^ but of the finer and more 
improved manufactures^ Buying’ and selling was 
transacted by means of money in England then, as 
m 
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well as now. The quantity of circulating’ money 
must have borne the same proportion to the number 
and value of purchases and sal^ usually transacted 
at that time, which it does to those transacted at 
present; or rather, it must have borne a greater 
proportion, because there was then no paper, which 
now occupies a great part of the employment of 
gold and silver. Among nations to whom com- 
merce and manufactures are little known, the sove- 
reign, upon extraordinary occasions, can seldom 
draw any considerable aid from his subjects, for 
reasons which shall be explained hereafter. It is 
in such countries, therefore, that he generally endea- 
vours to accumulate a treasure, as the onl/ resource 
against such emergencies. Independent of this 
necessity, he is in such a situa^J^bu naturally dis- 
posed to the parsimony requisite lor accumulation. 
In that simple state, the expense even of a sovereign 
is not directed by the vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court, but is employed in bounty 
to his tenants, and hospitality to his retainers. But 
bounty and hospitality very seldom lead to e}»trava- 
gaiice, though vanity almost always does. Every 
Tartar chief, accordingly, has a treasure. TJie « 
treasures of Mazeppa, chief of the Cossacks in the 
Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles the 12th, are 
said to have been very great. The French kings of 
the Merovingian race had all treasures. When 
they divided their kingdom among their different 
children, they divided their treasure too. The 
Saxon princes, and the first kings after thii con- 
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quest, seem likewise lo have accumulated treasures. 
The first exploit pf every new reign was commonly 
to seize 4he treasure^ of the preceding king, as the 
most essential measure for securing the succession. 
The sovereigns of improved and commercial coun- 
tries are not under the* same necessity of accumu- 
lating treasures, because they can generally draw 
f rom their subjects extraordinary aids upon extra- 
ordinary occasions. They are likewise less disposed 
to do so. They naturally, perhaps necessarily, fol- 
low the mode of the times, and their expense comes 
to be regulated by the same extravagant vanity 
which directs that of all the other great proprietors 
in their Sominions. The insignificant pageantry of 
their court becomes every day more brilliant, and 
the expense of not only prevents accumulation, 
but frequently encroaches upon the funds destined 
for more necessary expenses. What Dercyllidas 
said of the court of Persia may be applied to that 
of several European princes, that he saw there much 
splendour but little strength, and many servants but 
few soldiers. 

The importation of gold and silver is not the 
principal, much less the sole benefit which a nation 
derives from its foreign trade. Between whatever 
places foreign trade is carried on, they all of them 
derive two distinct benefits from it. It carries 
out that surplus part of 4he produce of their land 
and labour for which there is no demand among 
them, and brings ba^ ih return for it something 
else for which there is a demand. It gives a value 
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to theiT superfluities, by exchanging them for some- 
thing else which may satisfy a part of their wants, 
and increase their enjoyments. ^By means of it, the 
narrowness of the home market does npt hinder the 
division of labour (employments) in any particular 
branch of art or manufacture from being carried to 
the hignest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
market for whatever part of the produce of their labour 
may exceed the home consumptiop, it encourages 
them to improve its productive powers, and to aug- 
ment its annual produce to the utmost, and thereby to 
increase the real revenue and wealth of the society. 
These great and important services foreign trade is 
continually occupied in performing, to alf the dif- 
ferent countries between which it is carried on. 
They all derive great benefit from it, though that 
in which the merchant resides generally derives the 
greatest, as he is generally more employed in sup- 
plying the wants, and carrying out the superfluities 
of his own, than of any other particular country. 
To im]:3ort the gold and silver which may be wanted, 
into the countries which have no mines, is, no\loubt, 
a part of the business of foreign commerce. It is, 
however, a most insignificant yjart of it. A country 
which carried on foreign trade merely upon this 
account, could scarce have occasion to freight a 
ship in a century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and silver, 
that the discovery of America has enriched Europe. 
By the abundance of the American mines, those 
metals have become cheaper. A service of plate 
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can now be purchased for about a third part of the 
corn, or a third part of -the labour, which it would 
have cost in the fiftj^enth century^ With the same 
annual expense of labour and commodities, Europe 
can annually purchase about three times the quan- 
tity of plate which it cohld have purchased at that 
time. But when a commodity comes to De sold 
for a third part of what had been its usual price, 
not only those who purchased it before can pur- 
chase three times their former quantity, but it is 
brought down to the level of a much greater num- 
ber of purchasers, perhaps no more than ten, per- 
haps no piore than twenty times the former number. 
So that there may be in Europe at present not 
only more than three times, but more than twenty 
or thirty times th6' quantity of plate which would 
have been in it, even in its present state of im- 
provement, had the discovery of the American 
mines never been made. So far Europe has, no 
doubt, gained a real conveniency, though surely a 
very trifling one. The cheapness of gold and silver 
rendefs those mehds rather less fit for the purposes 
of money than they were before. In order to make 
the same purchases, we must load ourselves with a 
greater quantity of them, and carry about a shilling 
in our pocket where a groat would have done be- 
fore. It is difficult to say which is most trifling, 
this inconveniency, or the opposite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made 
any very essential change in the state of Europe. 
The discovery of America, however, certainly made 
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a. most esseatial one. By opening a new and inex- 
haustible market to all tb^ commodities of Europe, 
it gave occasion to new divifeion|^ of labour [employ- 
ments] and improvements of art, whicl^, in the 
narrow circle of the ancient commerce, could never 
have taken p\ace for want «>f a market to take otf 
the greater part of their produce. The productive 
powers of labour were improved, and its produce 
increased in all the different countries of Europe, 
and together with it the real revenue and wealth of 
the inhabitants. The commodities of Europe were 
almost all new to America, and many of those of 
America were new to Europe. A new set of ex- 
changes, therefore, began to take place vfliich had 
never been thought of before, and which should 
naturally have proved as advantageous to the new, 
as it certainly did to the old continent. The savage 
injustice of the Europeans rendered an event, which 
ought to have been beneficial to all, ruinous and 
destructive to several of those unfortuifate countries. 

The discovery of a passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, whick happened much 
about the same time, opened, perhaps, a still more 
extensive range to foreign commerce than even that 
of America, notwithstanding the greater distance. 
There were but two nations in America, in any 
respect superior to savages, and these were de- 
stroyed almost as soon as discovered. The rest 
were mere savages. But the empires of China, 
Indosfean, Japan, as well as several others in the 
East Indies, without having richer mines of gold 
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or silver^ were in e^ifery other respect ^uch richer, 
better cultivated,^ and more advanced in all arts 
and manufacUirea tl^|Ln either Mexico or Peru, even 
though we should credit, what plainly deserves no 
credit, the exaggerated accounts of the Spanish 
writers, concerning the cincient state of those em- 
pires. But rich and civilized nations can always 
exchange to a much greater value with one another, 
than with savages and barbarians. Europe, how- 
ever, has hitherto derived much less advantage from 
its commerce with the East Indies, than from that 
with America. The Portuguese monopolized the 
East India trade to themselves for about a century, 
and it was only indirectly, and through them, that 
the other nations of Europe could either send out 
or receive any goO^s from that country. When the 
Dutch, in the beginning of the last cefttury, began 
to encroach upon them, they vested their whole 
East India commerce in an exclusive company. 
Tljiii English, French, Swedes, and Danes, have 
all followed their example, so that no great nation 
in Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a free 
commerce iJto the East Indies. No other reason 
need be assigned why it has never been so advan- 
tageous as the trade to America, which, between 
almost every nation of Europe and its own colonies, 
is free to all its subjects. .The exclusive privileges 
of those East India companie?^ their great riches, 
the great favour and .protection which these have 
yjrocured them, from their respective governments, 
have excited much envy against them. This envy 



has frequetftly represented their trade as altogether 
pernicious, pn account of the great quantities of 
silver, which it every yearexpqjts from the countries 
from which it is carried on. The parties concerned 
have replied, that their trade, by this continual ex- 
portation of silver, might, indeed, tend to impoverish 
Europe in general, but not the particular country 
from which it was carried on ; because, by the ex- 
portation of a part of the returns to other European 
countries, it annually brought home a much greater 
(juantity of that metal than it carried out. Both 
the objection and the reply are founded in the popu- 
lar notion which I have been just now examining. 
It therefore, unnecessary to say any thing fur- 
ther about either. By the annual exportation of 
silver to the East Indies, platg'is probably some- 
wliat dearer in Europe than it otherwise might 
ha\ e been ; and coined silver probably purchases a 
larger quantity both of labour and commodities. 
The former of these two effects is a very small loss, 
the latter a very small advantage ; both too insig- 
nificant to deserve any part of the public attention. 
The trade to the East Indies, by opening a market 
to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes nearly 
to the same thing, to the gold and silver which is 
purchased with those commodities, must necessarily 
tend to increase the annual production of European 
commodities, and consequently the real wealth and 
revenue of Europe. That it has hitherto increased 
them so little is probably owing to the restraints 
which it everywhere labours under. 
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I#lh0iiglit it necessary, though at the hazard of’ 
being tedious, to examine at full length this ix)pular 
notion that wealth consists in money, qr in gold 
and silven , Money in common language^ as I have 
already observed, frequently signifies wealth ; and 
this ambiguity of expression has rendered this 
popular nation so familiar to us, that even t\iey 
who are convinced of its absurdity are very apt to 
forget their own principles, and in the course of 
their reasonings to take it for granted as a certain 
and undeniable truth. Some of the best English 
writers upon commerce set out with observing, that 
the wealth of a country consists, not in its gold and 
silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the course of their 
reasonings, howevtfr, the lands, houses, and con- 
sumable goods seem to slip out of their memory, 
and the strain of their argument frequently sup- 
poses that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and 
that to multiply those metals is the great object of 
national industry and commerce. 

The* two principles being established, however, 
that wealth consisted in gold and silver, and that 
those metals could be brought into a country which 
had no mines only by the balance of trade, or by 
exporting to a greater value than it imported; it 
necessarily became the great object of political 
economy to diminish as much as possible the im- 
portation of foreign goods for home consumption, 
and to increase as much as possible the exportation 
of the produce of domestic industry. Its two great 
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engines for enriching the country, therefore, Were 
restraints uponu importation, and encouragements 
to exportation. 

The restraints upon importation were of two kinds. 

First, Restraints upon the importation of such 
foreign goods for home csonsumption as could l>e 
produced at home, from whatever country they were 
imported* 

Secondly, Restraints upon the importation of 
goods of almost all kinds from those particular 
countries with which the balance of trade was sup- 
posed to be disadvantageous. 

Those different restraints consisted sometimes in 
high .duties, and sometimes in absolute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes by draw- 
backs, sometimes by bounties, syrietimes by advan- 
tageous treaties of commerce with foreign states, 
and sometimes by the establishment of colonies in 
distant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two Afferent occa- 
sions. When the home* manufactures were subject 
to any duty dr excise, either the whole or a •part of 
it was frequently drawn back upon their exporta- 
tion ; and when foreign goods liable to a duty were 
imported in order to be exported again, either the 
whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given 
back upon such exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement either 
of some beginning manufactures, or of such sorts 
of industry of other kinds as were supposed to de- 
serve particular favour. 
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By advantageous treaties of commerce, particular 
privileges were procured in some foreign state for 
the goods and mer<?haiits of the country, beyond 
what were granted to those of other countries. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant coun- 
tries, not only par ticulan* privileges, but a monopoly 
was frequently procured for the goods and mer- 
chants of the country which established them. 

The two sorts of restraints upon importation 
above-mentioned, together with these four encou- 
ragements to exportation, constitute the six princi- 
pal means by which the commercial system proposes 
to increase the quantity of gold and silver in any 
country by turning the balance of trade in its 
favour. I shall consider each of them in a parti- 
eular chapter, add without taking much further 
notice of their supposed tendency to bring money 
into the country, I shall examine chiefly what are 
likely to be the effects of each of them upon the 
annual produce of its industry. According as they 
tend either to increase or diminish the value of this 
annual produce, they must evidently tend either to 
increase or -diminish the real wealth and revenue of 
the country. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of Restraints upon the Importation from Foreign 
Countries of such Goods as can be produced at 
Horne. 

By restraining;, either by high duties, or by absolute 
j)rohibitions, the importation of such goods from 
foreign countries as can be produced at home, the 
monopoly of the home-market is more or less se- 
cured to the domestic industry employeS in pro- 
ducing them. Thus the prohibition of importing 
either live cattle or salt provisions from foreign 
countries secures to the graziers of Great Britain 
the monopoly of the home-market for butchers*^ 
meat. *The high duties upon the importation of 
corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount to 
a prohibition, give a like advantage to the growers 
of that commodity. The prohibition of the import- 
ation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to 
the woollen manufactures. The silk manufacture, 
though altogether employed upon foreign materials, 
has lately obtained the same advantage. The linen 
manufacture has not yet obtained it, but is making 
great strides towards it. Many other sorts of manu- 
factures have, in the same manner, obtained in Great 
Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a monopoly 
against their countrymen. The variety of goods of 
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wWch the importation into Great Britain is pro- 
hibited, either absolutely, or under certain circum- 
stances, greatly exeeeds what can easily be sus- 
pected by th9se who are not well acquainted with 
the laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of ihe home-market frequently 
gives great encouragement to that particular species 
of industry which enjoys it, and frequently turns 
toward^ that employment a greater share of both 
the labour and stock of the society than would 
otherwise have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But 
whether it tends either to increase the general in- 
dustry of the society, or to give it the most advan- 
tageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so 
evident. 

The general inSnstry of the society never can ex- 
ceed what the capital of the society can employ. As 
the number of workmen that caii be kept in em- 
ployment by any particular person must bear a cer- 
tain proportion to his capital, so the number of those 
that can be continually employed by all the mem- 
bers 0 ^ a great society must bear a certain propor- 
tion to the whole capital of that society, and never 
can exceed that proportion. No regulation of coin- 
mPree can increase the quantity of industry in any 
society beyond what its capital can maintain. It 
can only divert a part of it into a direction into 
which it might not otherwise have gone ; and it is 
by no means certain that this artificial direction is 
likely; to be more advantageous to the society than 
that into Which it would have gone of its own accord. 
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Eveiy individual is continually exerting himself 
to find out the most advantageous employment for 
whatever capital he can comm^icl. It is his own 
advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, which 
he has in view. But the study of his own advan- 
tage naturally, or rather necessarily leads him to 
prefer that employment which is most advantageous 
to the society. 

First, every individual endeavours to employ his 
capital as near home as he can, and consequently 
as much as he can in the support of domestic in- 
dustry ; provided always that he can thereby obtain 
the ordinary, or not a great deal less than the ordi- 
nary profits of stock. 

Thus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, every 
wholesale merchant naturally prefi^rs the home-trade 
to the foreign trade of consumption, and the foreign 
trade of consumption to the carrying trade. In the 
home-trade his capital is never so long out of his 
sight as it frequently is in the foreign frade of con- 
sumption. He can know better the character and 
situation of the persons whom he» trusts, ancl if he 
should happen to be deceived, he knows better the 
laws of the country from which he must seek 're- 
dress. In the carrying trade, the capital of the 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two foreign 
countries, and no part of it is ever necessarily 
brought home, or placed under his own immediate 
view and command. The capital which an Amster-- 
dam merchant employs in carrying corn frjpm Ko- 
nigsb^jrg to Lisbon, and fruit and wine from Lisbon 
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to Konigsber^, must generally be the one-half of 
it at Konigsberg aud the other half at Lisbon. No 
part of it need eveit*eome to Amsterdam. The na- 
tural residence of such a merchant should either be 
at Konigsberg or Lisbon, and it can only be some 
very particular cirCumsthnces which can make him 
prefer the residence of Amsterdam. The uneasi- 
ness, however, which he feels at being separated so 
far from his capital generally determines him to 
bring part both of the Konigsberg goods which 
he destines for the market of Lisbon, and of the 
Lisbon goods which he destines for that of Ko- 
nigsberg, to Amsterdam : and though this neces- 
sarily subjects him to a double charge of loading 
and unloading, as well as to the payment of some 
duties and customss, yet for the sake of having some 
part of his capital always under his own view and 
command, he willingly submits to this extraordinary 
charge ; an^' i^is in this manner that every country 
which has any considerable share of the carrying 
trade becomes always the emporium, or general 
market for the gbods of all the different countries 
whose trade it carries on. The merchant, in order 
to save a second loading and unloading, endeavours 
always to sell in the home-market as much of the 
goods of all those different countries as he can, and 
thus, so far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of consumption. A merchant, 
in the same manner, who is engaged in the foreign 
trade of consumption, when he collects goods for 
foreign Jnhrkets, will always be glad, upon e(|ual or 
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nearly equal profits, to sell as great a part of them 
at home as he can. He saves himself the risk tmd 
trouble of exportation, when, far as he can, he 
thus converts his foreign trade of consumption into 
a home-trade. Horae is in this manner the centre, 
if I may say so, round whic^ the capitals Of the in- 
habitants of every country are continually circulat- 
ing, and towards which they are always tending, 
though by particular causes they may sometimes 
be driven off and repelled from it towards more dis- 
tant em))loyments. But a capital employed in the 
home- trade, it has already been shown, necessarily 
puts into motion a greater quantity of domestic in- 
dustry, and gives revenue and employ iffent to a 
greater number of the inhabitants of the country, 
than an equal capital employed iir the foreign trade 
of consumption ; and one employed in the foreign 
trade of consumption has the same advantage over 
an equal capital employed in the carrying trade. 
Upon equal, or only nearly equal profits, therefore, 
every individual naturally inclines to employ his 
capital in the manner in which 4 is likely tg afford 
the greatest support to domestic industry, and to 
give revenue and employment to the greatest num- 
ber of people of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his capi- 
tal in the support of domestic industry, necessarily 
endeavours so to direct that industry, that its pro- 
duce may be of the greatest possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the 
subject or materials upon which it is employed* In 
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proportion as the value of this produce is great or 
small, so will likewise be the profits Of the employer. 
But it is only for tl^ sake of profit that any man 
employs a capital in the support of industry; and 
he will always, therefore, endeavour to employ it in 
the support of that industry of which the produce 
is likely to be of the greatest value, or to exchange 
for the greatest (juaiitity cither of money or of other 
goods. 

But the annual revenue of every society is always 
precisely equal to the exchangeable value of the 
whole annual produce of its industry, or rather is 
precisely the same thing with that exchangeable 
value. As every individual, therefore, endeavours 
as much as he can both to employ bis capital in 
the support of cfo^estic industry, and sO to direct 
that industry that its produce may be of the great- 
est value ; every individual necessarily labours to 
render the annual revenue of the society as great 
as he can. He generally, indeed, neither intends 
to promote the public interest, nor knows how 
much'" he is pronk)ting it. By preferring the sup- 
port of domestic to that of foreign industry, he in- 
tends only his own security; and by directing that 
industry in such a manner as its produce may he 
of the greatest value, he intends only his own gain, 
and he is in this, aS in many pther cases, led by 
an invisible hand to promott^ an end which was no 
part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse 
for the society that it was no part of it. By pur- 
suing his own interest he frequently promotes that 
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of tli^ society more effectually than when he really 
intends to pjromote it. I have never known much 
good done by those who affected' to trade for the 
public good. It is an affectation, indeed, not very 
common among merchants, and very few words 
need be employed in dissuading them from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry which 
his capital can employ, and of which the produce is 
likely to be of the greatest value, every individual, it 
is evident, can, in his local situation, judge much 
better than any statesman or lawgiver can do for 
him. The statesman, who should attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they ought to em- 
ploy their capitals, would not only loadP himself 
with a most unnecessary attention, but assume an 
authority which could safely be trusted, not only to 
no single person, but to no council or sentite what- 
ever, and which would no where be so dangerous as 
in the hands of a man who had folly and presump- 
tion enough to fancy himself fit to exefeise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home market to the 
produce of domestic industry, ir\ any particylar art 
or manufacture, is in some measure to direct pri- 
vate people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, and must, in almost all cases, be 
either a useless ixc a hurtful regulation. If the 
produce of domestic can be brought there as cheap 
as that of foreign -industry, the regulation is evi- 
dently useless. If it cannot, it must generally be 
hurtful. It is the maxim of every prudent master 
of a family, never to attempt to make at home 
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what it will cost him more to make than to buy. 

tailor do^ npt attempt to make his own shoes, 
bnt* buys them of shoemaker. The sVioemaker 
does not attempt to make his own clothes, but em- 
ploys a tailor. The farmer attempts to make 
neither the one nor the other, but employs those 
dillereiit artiticcrs. All of them find it for tneir in- 
terest to employ their whole industry in a way in 
which they have some advantage over their neigh- 
bours, and to purchase with a part of its produce, or 
what is the same thing, with the price of a part of 
it, whatever else they have occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every private 
family, can scarce be folly in that of a great, king- 
dom. If a foreign country can supply us with a 
commodity cheape^r than we ourselves can make it, 
better buy it of them with some part of the pro- 
duce of our own industry, employed in a way in 
which we have some advantagis. The general in- 
dustry of the country, being always in proportion to 
the capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
diminished, no iwore than that of the above-men- 
tioned artificers ; but only left to find out the way 
ill which it cEn be employed with the greatest ad- 
vantage. It is certainly not employed to the great- 
est advantage, when it is thus directed towards an 
object which it can buy cheaper than it can make. 
The value of its annual produce is certainly -more or 
less diminished, when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of more value 
than th^ commodity which it is directed to produce. 
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According to the supposition, that commodity could 
be purchased from foreign countries cheaper than 
it can be made at home. It^eoiild, therefore, Ivave 
been purchased with a part only of the commodi- 
ties, or, what is the same thing, with a part only 
of the price of the com rnoSi ties, which the industry 
employed by an equal capital would have pro- 
duced at home, had it been left to follow its natural 
course. The industry of the country, therefore, is 
thus turned away from a more to a less advan- 
tageous employment, and the exchangeable value 
of its annual produce, instead of bekig increased, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, must 
necessarily be diminished by every such regulation. 

By means of such regulations,^ indeed, a particu- 
lar manufacture may sometimes be acquired sooner 
than it could have been otherwise, and after a 
certain time may be made at home as cheap or 
cheaper than in the foreign country. • But though 
the industry of the society may be thus carried with 
advantage into a particular channel sooner than it 
could have been otherwise, it wiTl by no means fol- 
low that the sum total, either of its industry, or of its 
revenue, can ever be augmented by any such regu- 
lation. The industry of the society can augment 
only in proportion as its capital augments, and its 
capital can augment only in proportion to what can 
be gradually saved out of its revenue. But the 
immediate effect of every such regulation is to 
diminish its revenue, and what diminishes its reve- 
nue is certainly not very likely to augment its capital 
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fastet’ thanlbl would have augmented of its own ac- 
cord, hadl both capita^, and industry been left to find 
out ftieir natural ^mfiloy meats. 

Though fof wapt of such regulations the society 
should never acquire the proposed manufacture, it 
would not, upon that account, necessarily be the 
poorer in any one period of its duration. In every 
period of its duration its whole capital and industry 
might still have been employed, though upon dif- 
ferent objects, in the manner that was most ad- 
vantageous at the time. In every period its revenue 
might have been the greatest which its capital 
could afibrd, and both capital and revenue might 
have been augmented with the greatest p^ible 
rapidity. 

The natural aSyantages whi(^ one country has 
over another in producing particular commbdities 
are sometimes so great, that it is acknowledged by 
all the world to be in vain to struggle with them. 
By means of glasses, hot-beds, and hot-walls, very 
good graphs can be raised in Scotland, and very 
good Vfrine too caS be made of them ai about thirty 
times the* e]*tpense for which at least equally good 
can be brought from foreign countries. Would it 
be a reasonable law to probibit the importatimi of 
all foreign wines, merely to encourage the making 
of claret and burgundy in Scotland ? But, if there 
would be a manifest absurdity in turning towards 
any employment thirty times more of the capital 
and industry of the country than would be neces- 
sary to purchase from foreign ‘>^wntries an equal 
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quantity of the commodities wanted, there must be 
an absurdity, thoug'h not altogether so glaring, yet 
exactly of the same kind, in Writing towards^any 
such employment a thirtieth, or eVen#a three-hun- 
dredth part more of either.. Whether the advan- 
tages which one country* has over another be 
iiaturaf or acquired, is in this respect of no conse- 
quence. As long as the one country has those 
advantages, and the other wa|^ts them, it will al- 
ways be more advantageous for the latter rather to 
buy of the former than to make. It is an acquired 
advantage only, which one artificer has over his 
neighbour, who exercises another trade ; ^and yet 
they both find it more advantageous to buy of one 
another, than to make what does not belong to their 
particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people who 
derive the greatest advantage from this monopoly of 
the home market. The prohibition of ^the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle, and of salt provisions, together 
with the high duties upon foreign corn, which in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, 
are not near so advantageous to the graziers and 
farmers of Great Britain, as other regulations of the 
same kind are to its merchants and manufacturers. 
Manufactures, those of the finer kind especially, are 
more e^asily transported from one country to another 
than eorli or cattle. It is in the fetching and car- 
rying manufactures, accordingly, that foreign trade 
is chiefly employed. In manufactures, a very small 
advantage will enable foreigners to undersell our 
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mtn worjciCieu, even in the home market It will 
re^nive a very great one to enable them to do so in 
the «de produce the soil. If the free importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures were permitted, several 
of the home manufactures would probably suffer, 
and some of them, perkaps, goto ruvu altogether, 
and a considerable part of the stock and industry 
at present employed in them would he forced to 
find out some othe| employment. But the freest 
importation of the rude produce of the soil could 
have no such etfect upon the agriculture of the 
country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, 
were made ever so free, so few could be imported, 
that the grazing trade of Great Britain could be 
little affected by Live cattle are, perhaps, the 
only commodity df which the transportation is more 
expensive by see- than by land. By land they carry 
themselves to market. By gea, not only the cattle, 
but their food and their water too, must be carried 
at no small expense and inconveniency. The short 
sea between Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, ren- 
ders the importation of IH^ c^tttle more easy. But 
though the li^e importation of them, which was 
lately permitted o||ly for a limited time, were ren- 
dered perpetual, it cpnld have no considerable effect 
upon the interest of the grazierg of Great Britain. 
Those parts of Great Britain which fectder upon 
the Irish sea are all grazing countries, cattle 

could never be imported for their ^se, but must be 
drove through those very extentiv# ijsountries, at no 
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small expense and inconveniency, before ^bey could 
arrive at tlieir proper market. Fat cattle eOuld not 
be drove so far. Lean cattle, Iberefore, only cbuld 
be imported, and such importation could interfere, 
not with the interest of the feeding or fattening 
countries, to which, hy rechicing the price of lean 
cattle, *it would rather he advantageous, but with 
that of the breeding countries only. The small 
number of Irish cattle imported since their import- 
ation was permitted, together with the good price 
at which lean cattle still continue to sell, seem to de- 
monstrate that even the breeding countries of Great 
Britain are never likely to be much affected by the 
free irppoitation of Irish cattle. The common peo- 
ple of Ireland, indeed, are said to have sometimes 
opposed with violence the exportation Of their 
cattle. But if the exporters had fpund any great 
advantage in continuing the trade, they could 
easily, when the law was on their side, have con- 
quered this mobbish opposition. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, must 
always be highly improved, wherrtis breeding coun- 
tries are generally uncultivated. Thp high price of 
lean cattle, by augmenting the value Of uncultivated 
land, is like a bounty agains^ improvement. To 
any country which was highly iibi^oved throughout, 
it would be more j[dvantageo|ip^ to import its lean 
cattle than breed them. The province of Holland, 
accori^lUgiy, is said to follow this maxim at present. 
The mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northum- 
berland, indeed, are countries not capable of much 
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impravemeiit, and seem destined by nature to be 
the breeding countries of Great Britciin. The freest 
importation of forqgji cattle could have no other 
effect than to hinder those breeding countries from 
taking advantage of the increasing population and 
improvement of the rgst of the kingdom, from 
raising their price to an exorbitant height, and 
from laying a real tax upon all the more improved 
and cultivated parts of the epuntry. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, in the 
same manner, could have as little effect upon the 
interest of the graziers of Great IJritain as that of 
live cattle. Salt provisions are not only a very 
bulky commodity, but when compared with fresh 
meat, they tiLre a commodity bdtti of worse quality, 
and as they cost more labour and expense, of 
higher price. ^Tttey could never, therefore, come 
into competition with the fresh meat, though they 
might with the salt provisions of the country. Th^ 
might be used for \ictualling ships for distant 
voyages, and such like uses, but Qould never make 
any considerable! part of the food of the people. 
The small quantity of salt provisions imported from 
Ireland since their importation Was rendered free, 
is an expeiimental ^prouf that our graziers have 
nothing to apprehend from it. , It does not appear 
that the price of Jinitchers’ meat has ever been, sen- 
sibly affected by it. 

Even the free importation of foreigri ' <Wld 
very little affect the interest of the farmers of Great 
Britain. Corn is a much more bulky commodity 
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than butchers’ meat. A pound of wheat' at a penny 
is as dear as a pound of butchers’ meat at four*peiice. 
The smalt quantity of foreigm^tcorn imported even 
in times of the greatest scarcity, may satisfy our 
fanners that they can have nothing* to fear from the 
freest importation. The av«rag‘e quantity imported, 
one year with another, amounts only, according to 
the very well informed author of the tracts upon the 
corn trade, to twenty-three thousand seven hundred 
and tweiUy^-eight quarters of all sorts of grain, and 
does not exceed the live-huiidredth and seventy-one 
part of the annual consumption. But as the bounty 
upon corn occasions a greater exportation in years 
of plgnty, so it must of consequence occasion a 
greater importation in years of scarcity, than in the 
actual state of tillage wpuld otherwise take place. 
By means of it, .the plenty of one;;year does not 
wmpensate the scarcity of another, and as the ave- 
rage quantity, exported is necessarily augmented by 
it, S0 must likewise, in the actual state of tillage, 
the aver^tge quantity imported. If there were no 
bounty, as less corn would be ex\mrtcd, so it ns pro- 
bable that, one year another, dess would be 

imported than at present. Th^ corn iherchants, the 
fetchers and carriers of corii'. &vyeen Great Britain 
and foreign countries, would haye much less employ- 
ment, and might suffer conside^tjatbly ; hut the coun- 
try gentlemen and farmers could suffer very little. 
It Js in the corn merchants accordingly, rather than 
in the country gentlehien and farmers, that I have 
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observed the greatest anxiety for the renewal and 
cbtitinuation of the bounty. 

Country gentlerri^ and farmers are, to their 
great honour, of all people, the least subject to 
the wretched spirit of monopoly. The undertaker 
of a great manufactory is sometimes alarmed if 
another work of the same kind is established within 
twenty miles of him. The Dutch undertaker of 
the woollen manufacture at Abbeville stipulated 
that no work of the same kind should be established 
within thirty leagues of that city. Farmers and 
country gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally 
disposetJ, rather to promote than to obstruct the cul- 
tivation and improvement of their neighbours’ farms 
and estates. They have no secrets, su^h as those of 
the greater part of manufacturers, but are generally 
rather fond of communicating to their neighbours, 
and of extending as far as possible any new pradti(|e 
which they .have found to advantageous. Pins 
Quesivs, says old Cato, stabilissimusquey minitrteque. 
invidmus ; minimeqve mdlc cogitdntes suni^ ^ui in 
CO studio occupdii sunt. Country gentlemen and 
farmers, dispersed in different parts of the country, 
cannot so easily coi\ibine as merchants and ntanu- 
facturers, who being coHected into towns, and ac- 
customed to that exclusive corporation fpirit which 
prevails in them, naturally endeav<3Hir to obtain 
against all their countrymen the same exclusive 
privilege which they generally possess against the 
inhabitants of their respective to^ns^ They ac- 
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cortIing:ly seem to have been the original inventors 
of those restraints upon the importation of foreign 
goods, which secure to them i-he monopoly of the 
home-market, It was probably in imitation of 
them, and to put themselves upon a level with those 
wlio, they found, were disposed to oppress them, 
that the country gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Britain so far forgot the generosity which is natu- 
ral to their station, as to demand the exclusive privi- 
lege of supplying their countrymen with corn and 
butchers’ meat. They did not perhaps take time to 
consider how much less their interest could be 
affected by the freedom of trade, than that of the 
people whose example they followed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of 
foreign corn and cattle, is in reaflity to enact, that 
the population and industry of^he country shall at 
no time exceed what the rude produce of its own soil 
can maintain. 

There seem, however, to be two cases in which 
it whl generally be advantageous to lay some bur- 
den upon foreign, for the encouragement of,domes- 
lic industry. 

The first is, when some particular sort of industry 
is necessary for the defence of the country. The 
defence ijf ^Great .Britain, for example, depends very 
i«nch the number of its sailors and shipping. 
The act dt, navigation, therefore, very properly en- 
deavours to give the sailors and shipping of Great 
Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
country, in /some cases, by absolute prohibitions, 
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and in others by heavy burdens upon the shipping 
of foreign countries. The following are the prin- 
cipal depositions of^is act. 

First, all ships, of which the owners, masters, 
and three-fourths of the mariuers are hot British 
subjects, are prohibited-j upon pain of forfeiting 
ship and cargo, from trading to the British settle- 
ments and plantations, or from being employed in 
the coasting trade of Great Britain. 

Secondly, a great variety of the most bulky arti- 
cles of importation can be brought into Great Bri- 
tain only, either in such ships as are above described, 
or in ships of the country where those goods are 
producefi, and of which the owners, masters, and 
three-fourths of the mariners, are of that particular 
country ; and whdn imjiorted even in ships of this 
latter kind, they are subject to double aliens duty* 
If imported in ships of any other country, the penalty 
is forfeiture of ship and goo(|s. When this act was 
made, the Dutch were, what they still are, the great 
carriers of Europe, and by this regulation they were 
entirely excluded 4roin being the carriers to Great 
Britain, or from importing to Us the goods of any 
other European country. 

Thirdly, a great va|ie,ty of the most bulky articles 
of importation are prohibited froip being imported, 
even in British shipjt, from any country but that in 
which they are produced, under pain of forfeiting 
ship and cargo. This regulation' too was probably 
intended against the Dutch. “ Holland was then, as 
now, the great emporium for nil European goods, 
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and by tbis regulation British ships were hindered 
from loading in Holland the goods of any other 
European country. «» 

Fourthly, salt fish of all kinds, whale-fins, 
whale-bone, oil, and blubber, not caught by and 
cured on board British vessels, when imported into 
Great Britain, are subjected to double aliens duty. 
The Dutch, as they are still the principal, were then 
the only fishers in Europe that attempted to supply 
foreign nations with fish. By this regulation, a 
very heavy burden was laid upon their supplying 
Great Britain. 

When the act of navigation was made, though 
England and Holland were not actually at ^ar, the 
most violent animosity subsisted between the two 
nations. It had begun during the government of 
the long parliament, which first framed this act, and 
it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during 
that of the Protector and of Charles II. It is not 
impossible, therelbre, that some of the regulations of 
this famous act may have proceeded from national 
animosity. They are wise, however, as .if they 
had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. 
National animosity at that particular time aimed at 
the very same whiph the most deliberate 

wisdom would ha^ie recommenced, the diminution 
of the naval power of Hollai^, the only naval power 
which enuld endanger the security of England. 

The act of navigation is not favourable to foreign 
commerce or to the growUi of that opulence which 
can arise from it The interest of a nation in its 
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coramercial relations to foreign nations i% like that 
oC a merchant with regard io the di^eht people 
with whom he deal^, to buy as cheap and to sell as 
dear as possjble. But it will be most likely to buy 
cheap, whei> by the most perfect freedom of ^rade it 
encourages all nations t6 bring to it the goods which 
it has occasion to purchase ; and, for the same 
reason, it will be most likely to sell dear, when its 
markets arc thus filled with the greatest number of 
buyers. The act of navigation, it is true, lays no 
burden upon foreign ships that come to expert the 
produce of British industry. Even the ancient 
aliens duty, which used to be paid upon all goods 
exported ‘as well as imported, has, by several sub- 
sequent acts, been taken off from the greater part of 
the articles ^pf exportation. But if foreigners, either 
by prohibitions or high duties, are hindered from 
coming to sell, they cannot always afford to come to 
buy ; because, coming withojii a cargo, they must 
lose the freight from theii^,, own country to Great 
Britain. By diminishing Tthe number of sellers, 
thcref(S/re, we necessarily diminish that of buyers, 
and are thps likely not only to buy fi)reign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper than if there was 
a more perfect freedom of trade. As defence, 
however, is of much more importance than opulence, 
the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all 
the commercial regulations of England. 

The second case, in whi^^ti it will generally be 
advantageous to lay some burden/? upon foreign 
for the encouragement of 4oineslic!; industry, is, 
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when mme tax is imposed at home upon the pro-^ 
(luce of ^ latter. In this case, it seemfe reason- 
able that an -equal tax shofild be iinpo5^ed upon 
the like produce of the former. This would not 
j;ive|Iie monopoly of the home market to domestic 
in dttlliry, nor turn towards a particular ernploy- 
inent a greater share of the stock and labour of 
the country, than what would naturally go to it. 
Jt would only hinder any part of what w6iild natu- 
rally go to it from being turned away by the tax, 
into a less natural direction, and would leave the 
competition between for^eign and domestic indus- 
try, after the tax, as nearly as possible 
same footing as before it. In Great Britain, when 
any such tax is laid upon the produce of domestic 
industry, it is usual^ at the saipe time, in order to 
stop the clamorous complaints of our merchants 
and manufacturers, that they will he undersold 
at home, to lay a mucli heavier duty Aipon the im- 
portation of all foreign goods of the same kind. 

This Second limitation of the freedom of trade 
according to some people shoidcl, upon some oc- 
casions, he extended much farther than to the 
precise foreign commodities which could come into 
t^ompetition with those which had been taxed at 
home. When the necessaries of life have been 
taxed in any country, it becomes proper, they pre- 
tend, to tax not only the like necessaries of life im- 
ported from other countries, but all sorts of foreign 
goods whicl^ can come into competition with any 
thing that is the produce of domestic industry. 
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Sub^isteflct, they say, becomes oecessarily dljarer 
in «0|D^<t^eiice of such taxes; and the price of 
labdi^r haust^ alway^t'^fise with the price of the la- 
bourer’s subsistence. Every commodity, therefore, 
which is the jpbduce of domestic industry, though 
not immediajiejy taxed Itself, becomes dearer in 
consequence of such taxes, because the Jabour 
which produces it becomes so. Such taxes, there- 
fore, are really equivalent, they say, to a tax upon 
every particular commodity produced at home. 
In order tp put domestic upon the same footing 
with foreign industry, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary. they think, to lay some duty upon every fo- 
reign comcaodity, equal to this enhancement of the 
price of the home commodities with which it can 
come into competition. 

Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, such 
as those in Great Britain upon soap, salt, leather, 
candjes, &c., necessarily raise the price of labour, 
and Wnsequently that of all other commodities, 
I shall consider hereafter, when I come to treat of 
taxes. ‘ Supposiihij-, however, in the mean time, 
that they have this effect, and they have it un- 
doubtedly, this general enhancement of the price 
of all commodities, in consequence of that of la- 
bour, is a case whipft ^differs in the two following 
respects from that of a paryeular commodity, of 
which the price was enhanced by a particular tax 
immediately imposed upon it. 

First, it might alwaj^s be known with great ex- 
actness how far the pri^ of sticb a commodity 
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could be enhanced by such a tax : but how far the 
general enhancement of the price of labour might 
affect that of every differenj commodity about 
which labour was employed could never be known 
with any tolerable exactness. It would be irnpos- 
sible, therefore, to propoition wit^, iffy tolerable 
exactness the tax upon every foreign, to this en- 
hancement of the price of every home commodity. 

Secondly, taxes upon the necessaries of life have 
nearly the same eliect upon (lie circumstances of 
the peojjle as a poor soil and a bad climate* Pro- 
visions are thereby rendered dearer in , the same 
manner as if it required extraordi 
expense to raise them. As in the 
arising from soil and climate, it would be absurd to 
direct the people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capitals and indusltry, so is it likewise 
in the artificitil scarcity arising from such taxes. 
To he left to accommodate, as well as they could, 
their industry to their situation, and to find out 
those employments in which, notwithstanding their 
unfavourable circumstances, they* might ^ha¥e some 
advantage either in the home or in the foreign 
market, is what in both cases would evidently be 
most for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon 
them, because they are alro^y overburdened with 
taxes, and became^ they already pay too dear for 
the necessaries of life, to make them likewise pay 
too dear for greater part of other commorlities, 
is certainly a most absurd way of making amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a cer- 


nary la bourjy ^d 
natural scarcity 
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he^lit, are a curse equal to the barrenness 
Q(i0^ mrth and the inclemency of the heavens; 
and yet it is in tlm.richest and most industrious 
countries that they have been ifiost generally im- 
posed, No otb^r countries could support so great 
a disorder. As the strongest bodies only can live 
and enjoy health under an unwholesome regimen ; 
so the nations only that in every sort of industry 
have the greatest natural and acquired advantages 
can subsist and prosper under such taxes. Hol- 
land iiihe country in Europe in which they abound 
most, and which from peculiar circumstances con- 
tyiues to prosper, not by means of them, as has 
been most absurdly supposed, bUl in spite of them. 

As there are two cases in which it will generally 
be advantageous *to lay some burden upon foreign, 
for the encourageihent of domCiStic industry ; so 
there are two others in which it may sometimes be 
a matter of deliberation, — in the one, how far it is 
proper to continue the free Importation of certain 
foreign goods; and in the other, how far, or in 
what manner, it uiay be proper to restore that free 
importatioii alter it has been for some time inter- 
rupted. 

The case in which it may stihietimes be a matter 
of deliberation how far it is proper to continue the 
free importation of certain foreign goods, is, when 
some foreign nation restrains by, high dutie's or 
prohibitions the imporiation pf Bomp of our manu- 
factures into their cohiitry*^ in this case 

naturally dictates retalia^bn^ imd that we should 
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impose the like ifuties and prohibitions (ipon the 
importation of some or all of their maimfactt^res 
into ours. Nations according seldom fail to re- 
taliate in this manner. The Frencji have been 
particidarly forward to favour thein own manufac- 
tures by restraining* the im])ortation'f>f such foreign 
goods as could come into competition with them. 
In this consisted a great part of the policy of Mr. 
Colbert, who, notwithstanding his great abilities, 
seems in this case to liave been imposed upon by 
the sophistry of merchants and manufacturers, who 
are always demanding a monopoly against their 
countrymen. It is at present the oninio n of, iiae 
most intelligent men in France that his operations 
of this kind have not been beneficial to his country. 
That minister, by the tariff of ibfiT, imposed very 
high duties upon a great number of foreign manu- 
factures. Upon his refusing to moderate them 
in favour of the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited 
the importation of the wines, brandies, and manu- 
factures of France. The war of 1672 seems to 
have been in part occasioned b'J^ this confmercial 
dispute. The jyeaCe of Nimeguen put an end to it 
in 1678, by moderating some of those duties in 
favour of the Dutch, who in consequence took off 
their prohibition. It was about the same time that 
the French and English began mutually to oppress 
each other’s industry, by the like duties and prohi- 
bitions, of which ifhe Frenclij however, seem to have 
set the first eiatnplei 'ffee spirit of hostility which 
has subsisted iShe two nations ever since 
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has hitherto hindered them from being moderated 
on either side. In 1697 the English prohibited the 
importation of bone^lace, the manufacture of Flan- 
ders. The government of that^ country, at that 
time under the, dominion of Spain, prohibited in 
return the importation English woollens. In 
1700, the prohibition of impoHing bone-lace into 
England was laltjen olf upon condition that the im- 
portation of .English woollens into Flanders should 
be put on the same footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of this 
kind, when there is a probability that they will 
p^peure the repeal of the high duties or prohibitions 
compfsnned of. The recovery of a great foreign 
market will generally more than compensate the 
transitory inconveitieiicc of paying dearer during a 
short time for sorhe sorts of goods; To judge 
whether such retaliations are likely to produce such 
an elfect, does not, ])erha])s, belong so much to the 
science of a legislator, whose deliberations ought 
to be governed by general principles which are 
always wthe same,uis to the skill of that insidious 
and crafty animal, vulgaiiy called a statesman or 
politician, whose councils are directed by the mo- 
mentary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no 
probability that any such repeal can he procured, it 
seems a bad method of compensating the injury 
done to certain classes of our pepple^to do another 
injury ourselves, not , only to passes, but to 

almost all the other closes of them. When our 
neighbours prohibit some manufacture of ours, we 
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generally prohibit, not only the same, for that alone 
would seldom affect them considerably, but some 
other manufacture of theirs. T«his may no doubt 
give eiicoiiragernenf to some particular class of 
workmen among ourselves, and, by excluding some 
of their rivals, may enable them to raiBe their ])rice 
inthe home market. Those w:orkmen, however, who 
suffered by our neighbours* prohibition will not 
be benefited by ours. On the contrary, they and 
almost all the other classes of our citizens will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before for 
certain goods. Evei;y such law, therefore, imposes 
a real tax upon the whole country, not in favour 
of that particular class of workmen who wiJirrTn^ 
jured by our neighbours’ prohibition, but of some 
other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a matter 
of deliberation, how far, or in what manner, it is 
])roper to restore the free importation of foreign 
goods, after it has been for some time interrupted, 
is, when particular manufactures, by means of 
high duties or prohibitions upon aJl foreign goods 
which can come into competition with them, have 
been so far extended as to employ a great multi- 
tude of hands. Humanity may in this case re- 
quire that the freedom of trade should be restored 
only by slow gradations, and with a good deal of 
reserve and circumspection. Were those high 
duties and pro&|})tti<?ns taken away all at once, 
cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be 
poured so fust into JLhe home market, as to deprive 
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dll at <mce many thousands of our people of their 
orditiary emplo^ftnent and means of subsistence. 
The disorder whit^i this would occasion might 
no doubt be very considerable. It would in all 
probability, however, be much less than is com- 
monly imagined, for thfe two following reasons : 

First, all those manufactures, of which any part 
is commonly exported to other European countries 
without a bounty, could be very little affected by 
the freest importation of foreign goods. Such ma- 
imfaei^res must be sold as cheap abroad as any 
other foreign goods of the same quality and kind, 
r’:'d jcpnsequently must be sold cheaper at home. 
They would still, therefore, keep possession of the 
home market, and though a. capricious man of 
fashion might sometimes prefer foreign wares, 
merely because they were foreign, to cheaper and 
better goods of the same kind that were made at 
home, this folly could, from the nature of things, 
extend to so few, that it could make no sensible im- 
pression upon the general employment oY the people. 
But a great pari; of all the different branches of our 
woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, and 
of our hard-ware, are annually exported to other 
European countries without any bounty, and these 
are the manufactures which employ the greatest 
number of hands. The silkj perhaps, is the manu- 
facture which would puffer the most by this freedom 
of trade, and after it linen, though the latter 
much less than the fdUnec* 

Secondly, though a number of people 
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should, by thus restoring* the freedom of trade, be 
thrown all at once out of their ordinary employment 
and common method of subsislence, it would by no 
means follow that they would thereby be deprived 
either of employment or subsistence. By the re- 
duction of the army and n£wy at the end of the late 
war, niore than a hundred thousand soldiers and 
seamen, a number equal to what is employed in the 
greatest manufactures, were all at once thrown out 
of their ordinary employment ; but, though they, 
no doubt, sutfered some iuconvenieucy, ihfy were 
not thereby deprived of all employment and sub- 
sistence. The greater part of the seamen, it ^^^s 
probable, gradually betook themselves to thS^ hfer- 
chaiit-service as’ they could find occasion, and in 
the mean time both they and the ‘soldiers were ab- 
sorbed in the great mass of the pftople, and employed 
in a great variety of occupations. Not only no 
great convulsion, but no sensible disorder arose 
from so great a change in the situation of more than 
a hundred thousand men, all accustomed to the use 
of arms, and many of them to rapine and plunder. 
The number of vagi'ants was scarce anywhere sen- 
sibly increased by it, even the wages of labour were 
not reduced by it iii any occupation, so far as 1 
have been able to learn, except in that of seamen 
in the merchant-sciwke. But if we compare toge- 
ther the habits of a soldier and of any sort of manu- 
facturer, we sbaU ind thattlhos^ of the latter do not 
tend so much to diisqualify Mni from being enqjloyed 
in a new trade, af ttee of the former from being 
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been accustomed to look for hi.s snhsjstence from his 
labour only: the stfidier to expect it from his pay. 
AppVication iind industry have been familiar to the 
one; idleness and dissipation to the other. But it is 
surely much easier to chifnj^e the direction of industry 
from one sort of labour [employment] to another, 
than to turn idleness and dissipation to any. To 
the f^realer part of manufactures besides, it has 
already l)een observed, there are other ctdlateral 
manufactures of so similar a nature, that a workman 
can easily transfer his industry iiom one of them to 
ir'other. The areatcr part of such workmen too 
are occasioitally employed in country labour. The 
stock which employed them in ^ particular manu- 
facture before, will still remain in the country to 
employ an C([ual Uumber of people in some other 
way. The capital of the country remaining the 
same, the dtunand for labour will likewise be the 
same, or very nearly the same, though it may be 
exerted in different places and for different occupa- 
tions. 'Soldiers add seamen, indeed, when discharged 
from the king’s service, are at liberty to exercise 
any trade within any town or place of Great Britain 
or Ireland. * Let the same .natural liberty of exer- 
cising what species of industry they please be re- 
stored to all his majesty’s subjects, in the same 
manner as to soldie^ and seamen ; that is, break 
down the exclusive jn‘'ivilege9 of corporations, and 
repeal the statute of s^prenticeship, both ydiich are 
real encroachments upon natural liberty, and add 
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to these the repeal of the law of settlements^ so 
that a poor workman, when thtown out of employ- 
ment either in one trade or iu»«ne place, may seek 
for it in another trade or in another pjace, without 
the fear either of a prosecution or of a removal, and 
neither the public nor the individuals will sutfer 
much more from the occasional disbanding some 
particular classes of manufacturers, than from that 
of soldiers. Our manufacturers have no doubt 
great merit with their country, but they cannot ha\e 
more than those w^ho defend it with their blood, nor 
deserve to be treated with more delicacy. 

To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trac^e 
should ever be entirely restored in Great j5flt*ain, 
is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia 
should ever be established in it. *Not only the pre- 
judices of the public, but, what much more uncon- 
querable, the private interests of many individuals, 
irresistibly oppose it. Were the officers of the army 
to oppose with the same zeal and unanimity any 
reduction in the number of force.s, Mith which 
master manufacturers set themselres againsJt e\ery 
law that is likely to increase the number of their 
rivals in the home market ; were the former to ani- 
male their soldiers, in the same manlier as the latter 
intlame their workmen, to attack with violence and 
outrage the projiosers of any such regulation ; to 
attempt to reduce the army would be as dangerous 
as it has now beepme tp attempt to diminish in any 
respect the monopoly which pftt manufacturers have 
obtained agali^t ’fhis"^ monopoly has so much 
" n3 
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increased the number of some particular tribes of 
them, that, like an overgrown standing army, they 
have become fornfiflable to the government, and 
upon many .occasions intimidate the legislature. 
The member of parliament who supports every pro- 
posal for strengthenings this monopoly, is sure to 
acquire not only the reputation of understanding 
trade, but great popularity and influence with an 
order of men whose numbers and uealth render 
them of great impcjrtance. If he opposes tliem, on 
the contrary, and still more if he has authority 
enough to be |ble to thwart them, neither the most 
a'^l^nowledgcd probity, nor the highest rank, nor the 
greatest public services, can protect him from the 
most infamous abuse and detraction, from personal 
insults, nor sometimes from real danger, arising 
from the insolent oihrage of furious and disappointed 
nionopolihts. 

The undertaker of a great manufacture who, by 
the home markets being suddenly laid open to the 
competition of foreigners, should be obliged to 
abaiiddh his trad^, would no doubt sutler very con- 
siderably. That part of his capital which had 
usually been employed in purchasing materials and 
in pa>ing his workmen, might, without much diffi- 
culty, ])crhaps, find another employment. But that 
part of it which was fixed in w^orkhouses, and in the 
instruments of trade, could scarce be disposed of 
without considerable loss. The equitable regard, 
therefore, to his interest, requires that changes of 
this kind should never be introduced ^Udenly, but 
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, slowly, gradually, and after a very long warning. 
The legislature, were it possible that its deliberations 
could be always directed, not*by the chimorons im- 
portunity of partial interests, but an extensive 
view of the general good, ought upon this very 
nccount, perhaps, to be phrticiilarly careful neither 
to csta'blish any new monopolies of this kind, nor to 
extend farther those which are already established. 
Every such regulation introduces some degree of 
leal disorder into the constitution of the state, which 
it will be difficult afterwards to cure without occa- 
sioning another disorder. 

How far it may be proper to Impose taxes iip;>n 
the importation of foreign goods, in order, hot to 
prevent their importation, but to raise a revenue for 
government, 1 shall consider hereafter when I come 
to treat of taxes. Taxes imposed with a view to 
prevent or c\cn to diminish importation, arc evi- 
dently as destructive of the revenue of the customs 
as of the freedom of trade. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of ihe extraordinary Restraints upon the Impor- 
tation of Goods of almost all Kinds, from those 
Countries with lohich ihe Balance is supposed to 
he disadvantageous. 


PART 1. 

W the UnredtSonahleness of those Restraints even 
ihe Principles of the Commerciat System. 

To lay extraordinary restraints upon t^e importation 
of goods of alnicrst all kinds, from tfcse particular 
countries with which the balance of trade is supposed 
to be disadvantageous, is the second expedient by 
which the commercial system proposes to increase the 
quantity of gold and silver. Thus in Great Britain, 
Silesia lawns may be iiiq)orted for home consump- 
tion, u»pon paying certain duties. But French 
cambrics and la^s aie prohibited to be imported, 
except into the port of London, there to be ware- 
housed for exportation. Higher duties are imposed 
upon the wines of France than upon those of Por- 
tugal, or indeed of an} other country. By what is 
called the impost of 1Q92, a duty of fi\e-and-twenty 
per cent., of the rate of yahie, was laid upon all 
French goods ; whHe thf gqpds of other nations 
were, the greater part^of them, subje^fij^ to much 
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lighter duties, seldom exceeding five per cent* The 
wine, brandy, salt and vinegar of France were in- 
deed excepted ; these commodil^es being subjected 
to other heavy duties, either by other laws, or by 
particular clauses of the same law. In lG9(i, a se- 
cond duty of twenty-five per cent., the first not hav- 
ing been thought a sufficient discouragement, was 
imposed upon all French goods, except brandy ; 
together with a new duty of fivc-and-twenty pounds 
upon the tun of French wine, and another of fifteen 
}H)unds upon the tun of French vinegar. French 
goods have never been omitted iiigany of those 
general subsidies, or duties' of five per cent., 
have been imposed, upon all, or the greater part of 
the goods enumerated in the bookj)f rates. If we 
count the one third and two third subsidies as 
making a complete subsidy between them, there 
have been five of these general subsidies ; so that 
before the commencement of the ])resent war seventy- 
five per cent, may be considered as the lowest duty 
to which the greater part of the goods of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of France were ^liable, 
lint upon the greater j)art of goods, those duties are 
C(pnvalent to a ])rohibition. The French in their 
turn have, I believe, treated our goods and m ami- 
tact u res just as liardly ; though 1 am not so well 
acquainted with the particular hardships which they 
have imposed upon them, 'I'liose mutual restraints 
have put an end to almost all fair commerce between 
the two nations, an4’khingglerts are now the principal 
importers, emier of British goods into France, or of 
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French goods into Great Britain. The principles 
which I have h&m examining in the foregoing 
chapter took theirJ origin from private interest and 
the spirit of .monopoly ; those which I am going to 
examine in this, from national prejudice and ani- 
mosity. They are, accordingly, as might well be 
expected, still more unreasonable. They are so, 
even upon the })ririciples of the commercial system. 

First, though it were certain that in the case of 
a free trade between France and England, for ex- 
ample, the balance would be in favour of France, 
it would by no means follow that such a trade 
^old be disadvantageous to England, or that the 
general balance of its whole trade would thereby 
be turned more against it. If the wines of France 
arc better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or 
its linens than those of Germany, it would be more 
advantageous for Great l^ritain to purchase both 
the wine and the foreign linen which it had occasion 
for of France, than of Portugal and Germany. 
Though the value of the annual importations from 
Franct would ttiereby be greatly augmented, the 
value of the whole annual importations would be 
diminished, in proportion as the French goods of 
the same quality were cheaper than those of the 
other two countries. This would be the case, even 
upon the supposition that the whole French goods 
imported were to be consumed in Great Britain. 

But, secondly, a greiit part of them might be 
re-exported to other countries, where, being sold 
with profit, they might bring back a return equal 
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ill value, perhaps, to the prime cost of the whole 
French goods imported. What has frequently been 
said of the East India trade nfi^’ht possibly be true 
of the French ; that though the greater part of 
East India goods were bought with gold and silver, 
the re-exportation of a qiart of them to other 
countpies, brought back more gold and silver to 
that which carried on the trade than the prime 
cost of the whole amounted to. One of the most 
important branches of the Dutch trade, at i)resent, 
consists in the carriage of French goods to other 
European countries. Some part even of the French 
wine drank in Great Britain is clandestinely ini- 
jiorted from Holland and Zealand. If there' was 
either a free trade between France and England, 
or if French goods could be imported upon paying 
only the same duties as those of other European 
nations, to be drawn back upon exportation, Eng- 
land might have some share of a trade which is 
found so advantageous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there is no certain criterion 
by which we can d(iterinine on which side, what is 
called the balance between any two countries lies, 
or which of them exports to the greatest value. 
National prejudice and animosity, prompted always 
by the private interest of particular traders, are the 
principles which generally direct our judgment upon 
all questions concerning it. There are two cri- 
terions, however, which have frequently been ap- 
pealed to upon such occasions, the custorn-lionse 
hooks and the course of Exchange. The custom- 
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house books, I think, it is now generally acknow- 
ledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on account 
of the inaccuracy the valuation at which the 
greater part of goods are rated in them. The course 
of exchange is, perhaps, almost equally so. 

When the exchange h|itween two places, such as 
London and Paris, is at par, it is said to be a sign 
that the debts due from London to Paris are com- 
pensated by those due from Paris to London. On 
the contrary, when a premium is ]mid at London 
for a bill upon Paris, it is said to be a sign that the 
debts due from London to Paris are not compen- 
sated by those due from Paris to London, but that 
a balance in money must be sent out from the latter 
place ; for the risk, trouble, and expense of ex- 
porting which, the premium is both Remanded and 
given. But the oivlinary state of debt and credit 
between those two cities must necessarily be regu- 
lated, it is said, by the ordinary course of their 
dealings with one another. When neither of them 
imports from the other to a greater amount than 
it expeyts to tha4 other, the debts and credits of 
each may com])6nsate one another. But when one 
of them imports from tlie other to a greater value 
than it exports to that other, the former necessarily 
becomes indebted to the latter in a greater sum 
than the latter becomes indebted to it : the debts 
and credits of each do not compensate one an- 
other, and money must be sent out from tliat place 
of which the debts overbalance the credits. The 
ordinary course of exchange,' therefore, being an 
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indication of the ordinary state of debt and credit 
between two places, must likewise be an indication 
of the ordinary course of their e'^orts and imports, 
as these necessarily regulate that state. , 

But though the ordinary course of exchange 
shall be allowed to be a sufficient indication of the 
ordinal’) state of debt and credit between any two 
places, it would not from thence follow, that the 
balance of trade was in favour of that place which 
had the ordinary state of debt and credit in its 
favour. The ordinary state of debt and credit be- 
tween any two places is not always entirely regu- 
lated by the ordinary course of their dealings with* 
one anpther ; but is often influenced by that of the 
dealings of either with many other places. If it is 
usual, for example, for the merchants of England 
to \ydy for the goods which they bhy of Hamburgh, 
Dantzic, Riga, &c., by bills upon Holland, the or- 
dinary state of debt and credit betWeep England 
and Holland will not be regulated entirely by the 
ordinary course of the dealings of those two coun- 
tries with one another, but will influenced by 
that of the dealings of England wdth those other 
places. England may be obliged to send out every 
year money to Holland, though its annual exports 
to that country may exceed very much the annual 
value of its imports from thence ; and though what 
is called the balance of trade may be very much in 
fa vou r of E n gl a 1 1 d . 

In the way, besides, in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordinary 

.VOL. III. o 
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course of exchange can afford no sufficient indi- 
cation that the ordinary state of debt and credit is 
in favour of thatncountry which seerns to have, or 
which is sijspposed to have, the ordinary course of 
exchange in its favour: or, in other words, the real 
exchange may be, ami, in fact, often is, so very 
different from the computed one, that, from the 
course of the latter, no certain conclusion can, upon 
many occasions, be drawn concerning that of the 
former. 

When for a sum of money paid in England, con- 
taining, according to the standard of the English 
mint, a certain number of ounces of pure silver, you 
receive a bill for a sum of money to be paid in 
France, containing, according to the standard of the 
French mint, an equal number of ounces of pure 
silver, exchange is said to be at par between 
England and France. When you pay more, you 
are suppof?ed to give a premium, and exchange 
is said to be agaijist England, and in favour of 
France. When, you pay less, you are supposed to 
get a premium^ and exchange is said to be against 
France, and in favour of Englund. 

-But, first, we cannot always judge of the value of 
the current money of different countries by the 
standard of their res))ective mints. In some it is 
more, in others it is less worn, dipt, and otherwise 
degenerated frptn that standard. But the value of 
the current coitl of every country, compared with 
that of any other country, is in proportion not to 
the quantity of puit silver which it ought to con- 
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tain, but to that which it actually does contain. 
Before the reformation of the silver coin in King 
William’s time, exchange hetw%)eii England and 
Holland, computed, in the usual manner, according 
to the standard of their respective mints, was five 
and twenty })er cent, against England. But the 
value of the current coin of Eiigland, as we learn 
IVom Mr. Lowndes, was at that time rather more 
than five and twenty j)er cent, below its standard 
value. The real exchange, therefore, may even at 
that time have been in favour of England, not- 
v\ithstanding tlie computed exchange was so much 
against it; a smaller number of ounces of pure^ 
silver, actually paid in England, may have* pur- 
chased a bill for a greater number of ounces fof 
pure silver to be paid in Holland, and the man who 
w as supposed to give, may in rciality have got the 
premium. The French coin was, before the late 
reformation of the English gold coin, much less 
worn than the English, and was, Y)erhdps, two or 
three per cent, nearer its standard. If the computed 
exchange with France, therefore^ was not, more 
than two or three per cent, against England, the 
real exchange might have been in its favour. Since 
the reformation of the gold coin, the exchange has 
been constantly in favour of England, and against 
France. 

Secondly, in some countries, the expense of coin- 
age is defrayed by the government) in others, it is 
defrayed by the private people who carry their 
bullion to the mint, and the '^government even de- 

o 2 
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rives some revenue from the coinag*e. In England, 
it is defrayed by the government, and if you carry 
a pound weight of* Standard silver to the mint, you 
get back sixty-two shillings, containing a pound 
weight of the like standard silver. In France, a 
duty of eight per ceut.^s deducted for the coinage, 
which not only defrays the expense of it, but affords 
a small revenue to the government. In England, 
as the coinage costs nothing, the current coin can 
never be much more valuable than the quantity of 
bullion which it actually contains. In France, the 
workmanship, as you pay for it, adds to the value, 
the same manner as to that of wrought plate. 
A sum of French money, therefore, containing a 
certain weight of 'pure silver, is mor^ valuable than 
a sum of English money containing an equal 
weight of pure silver, and must require more 
bullion, or other commodities, to purchase it. 
Though the current coin of the two countries, 
therefore, were equally near the standards of their 
respective mints, a sum of English money could 
not wtll purcha;^ a sum of French money, contain- 
ing an equal number of ounces of pure silver, nor 
consequently a bill upon France for such a sum. 
If for such a bill no more additional money was 
paid than what ^yas sufficient to compensate the 
expense of the French coinage, the real exchange 
might be at par between the two countries, their 
debts and credits might mutually compensate one 
another, while the computed exchange was con- 
siderably in favour of France. If less than this 
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was paid, the real exchangee might be in favour of 
England, while the computed was in favour of 
France. 

Thirdly, and lastly, in some places, as at Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh, Venice, &c., foreign bills of ex- 
change are paid in what ^ey call bank money ; 
while ill others, as at London, Lisbon, Antwerp, 
Lcgliorn, &c., they are paid in the common currency 
ot“ the country. What is called bank money is al- 
ways of more value than the same nominal sum of 
common currency. A thousand guilders in the 
bank of Amsterdain, lor example, are of more value 
than a thousand guilders of Amsterdam currency.^ 
The dilfercnce between them is called the agio of 
the bank, whiph, at Amsterdam, is generally about 
live per cent. Supposing the current money of the 
two countries equally near to tliu standard of their 
respective mints, and that the one pays foreign bills 
in this common currency, while the other pays them 
in bank money, it is evident that the computed ex- 
change may be in favour of thatwliich pays in bank 
money, (hough the real exchange should .be in 
favour of that which pays in current money ; for 
the same reason that the computed exchange may 
be in favour of that which pays in better money, or 
in money nearer to its own standard, though the 
real exchange should be in favour of that which 
pays in worse. The computed exchange, before 
the late reformation of the gold coin, was generally 
against London with Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 
and, I believe, with all other places which pay in 

o 3 
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whRfc is called bank money. It will by no means 
follow, however, that the real exchange was against 
it. Since the refot'mation of the gold coin, it has 
been in favour of London even with those places. 
The computed exchange has generally been in favour 
of London with Lisbon? Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if 
you except France, I believe, with most other parts 
of Europe that pay in common currency ; and it is 
not improbable that the real exchange was so too. 


Digression concerning Bank^i of Deposit^ particu- 
larly concerning that of Amsterdam. 

The currency of a great state, such as France or 
England, generally consists almost entirely of its 
own coin. Should this currency, therefore, be at 
any time worn, dipt, or otherwise (Regraded below 
its standard value, the state by a reformation of its 
coin can effectually re-establish its currency. But 
the currency of a small stale, such as Genoa or 
Hamburgh, cant seldom consist altogether in its 
own coin, but must be made up, in a great measure, 
of the coins of all the neighbouring states with 
which its inhabitants have a continual intercourse. 
Such a state, therefore, by reforming its coin, will 
not always be able to reform its currency. If 
foreign bills of exchange are paid in this currency, 
the uncertain value of any sum, of what is in its 
own nature so uncertain, must render the exchange 
always very much against such a state, its currency 
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being, in all foreign states, necessarily valued even 
below wliat it is wortli. 

In order to remedy the mc(Jnvenience to which 
this disadvantageous exchange must have subjected 
their merchants, such small states, when they began 
to attend to the interest trade, have frequently 
enacted, that foreign bills of exchange of a certain 
value should be paid, not in common currency, but 
by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books of a 
certain bank, established upon the credit, and under 
the protection of the state; this bank being always 
obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly ac- 
cording to the standard of the state. The banks ©f 
Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, aiid Nu- 
remberg, seem to have been all originally established 
with this view, though some of them may have after- 
wards been made subservient* to other purposes. 
The money of such banks being better than the 
common currency of the country, necessarily bore 
an agio, which was greater or smaller, according as 
the currency was supposed to be more or less de- 
graded below the standard of theP state. ^Ilhe agio 
of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, which is 
said to be commonly about fourteen per cent., is the 
supposed difference between the good standard 
money of the state, and the dipt, worn, and dimi- 
nished currency poured into it from all the neigh- 
bouring states. 

Before 1609, the great quantity of dipt and worn 
foreign coin which the extensive trade of Amster- 
dam brought from all parts of Europe, reduced the 
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valu^ 0f it® currency about nine per cent, below that 
of gbod money fre^h from the mint. Such money 
no sooner appeared; than it was melied down or 
carri^ away, as it always is in such circumstances. 
The merchants, with plenty of currency, could not 
always find a sufficient (;uantity of g’ood money to 
pay their bills of exchange; and the value of those 
bills, in spite of several regulations which were 
made to prevent it, became in a great measure un- 
certain. 

In order to remedy these inconveniences, a bank 
was established in 1609 under the guarantee of the 
c^ity. This bunk received both foreign coin, and 
the light and worn coin of llie country, at its real 
intrinsic value in the good standard money of the 
country, deducting only so much as was necessary 
for defraying the expense of coinage, and the other 
necessary expense of management. For the value 
which remained, after this small deduction was 
made, it gave a cfedit in its books. This credit was 
called bank money, which, as it represented money 
exactly, according; tp the standard of the mint, was 
always of the same real value, and intrinsically 
worth more than current money. It was at the 
same time enheted, that all bills drawn upon or 
negociated at Axdfsterdam of the value of six hun- 
dred guilders and toward® should be paid in bank 
money, which at once tsook all uncertainty in 

the value of those bills. , Every merchant, in con- 
sequence of this regulatioUj was obliged to keep an 
account with the banic in order to pay his foreign 
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bills of exchange, which necessarily occasioned a 
certain demand for bank mone^. 

Bank money, over and abov^ both its intrinsic 
superiority to currency, and the additional value 
which this demand necessarily gives it, has likewise 
some other advantages. It is secure from fire, rob- 
bery, and other accidents ; the city of Amsterdam 
is bound for it ; it can be paid away by a simple 
transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the 
risk of transporting it from one place to another. 
In consequence of those different advantages, it 
seems from the beginning to have born an agio, 
and it is generally believed that all the money orW 
ginally deposited in the bank was allowed to remain 
there, nobody caring to demand payment of a debt 
which he could sell for a premium in the market. 
By demanding payment of the bank, the owner of 
a bank credit would lose this premium. Asa shil- 
ling fresh from the mint will buy no more goods in 
the market than one of our common worn shillings, 
so the good and true money which might be brought 
f rom the coffers of the bank into fhose of a •private 
])erson, being mixed and confounded with the com- 
mon currency of the country, would be of no more 
value than that currency, from which it could no 
longer be readily distinguished. While it remained 
in the coffers of the bank, its superiority was known 
and ascertained. When it had come into those of 
a private person, its superiority could not well be 
ascertained without more troul^le than perhaps the 
difference was worth. By being brought from the 
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coffers of the bank, besides, it lost all the other ad- 
vantages of bank money ; its security, its easy and 
safe transferability, iKs use in paying* foreign bills of 
exchange. Over and above all this, it could not be 
brought from those coffers, as will appear by and 
by, without previously paiying for the keeping. 

Those deposits of coin, or those deposits -which 
the bank was bound to restore in coin, constituted 
the original capital of the bank, or the whole value 
of what was represented by what is called bank 
money. At present they are supposed to constitute 
but a very small jiart of it. In order to facilitate 
the trade in bullion, the bank has been for these 
many years in the practice of giving credit in its 
books upon deposits of gold and silver bullion. This 
credit is generally about five per cent, below the 
mint price of such bullion. The bank grants at the 
same time what is called a recipice or receijit, en- 
titling the person who makes the deposit, or the 
bearer, to take out the bullion again at any time 
within six months, upon transferring to the bank a 
quantity of bank* money equal to that for which 
credit had been given in its books when the deposit 
was made, and upon paying one-fourth per cent, for 
the keeping, if the deposit was in silver ; and one- 
half per cent, if it was in gold ; but at the same 
time declaring, that iX) default of such payment, and 
upon the expiratioii of this term, the deposit should 
belong to the bank at the prico at which it had been 
received, or for which Credit had been given in the 
transfer books. What iathus paid for the keeping 
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of the deposit may be considered as a sort of ware- 
house rent ; and why this warehouse rent should be 
so much dearer for g’old than fpr silver, several dif- 
ferent reasons have been assigned. The fineness of 
g-old, it has been said, is more difficult to be ascer- 
tained than that of silver* Frauds are more easily 
practised, and occasion a greater loss in the most 
])recious metal. Silver, besides, being the standard 
metal, the state, it has been said, wishes to encou- 
rage more the making of deposits ot' silver than 
those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are most commonly made when 
the price is somewhat lower than ordinary ; and tluiy 
are taken out again when it happens to rise. In 
ITolland the market jiriee of bullion is generally 
above tlie mint price, for the same reason that it 
was so in England before the* late reformation of 
the gold coin. The difference is said to be com- 
monly from about six to sixteen stivers upon the 
mark, or eight ounces of silver of eleven parts fine, 
and one part alloy. The bank price, or the credit 
which the bank gives for the deposits of suth silver 
(when made in foreign coin, of which the finencvss 
is well known and ascertained, such as Mexico dol- 
lars), is twenty-two guilders the mark ; the mint 
price is about twenty-three guilders, and the market 
price is from twenty-three giiilders six, to twenty- 
three guilders sixteen stivers, of from two to three 
per cent, above the mint price The ^proportions 
between the bank price, the mint price, and the 

The following are the prices at which the bank of Am- 
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market price of gold bullion, are nearly the same. 
A person can generally sell his receipt for the dif- 
ference between th^ mint price of bullion and the 
market price. A receipt for bullion is almost al- 
ways worth something, and it very seldom happens, 
therefore, that any body* suffers his receipt to ex- 
pire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank at the 
price at which it had been received, either by not 
taking it out before the end of the six months, or 
by neglecting to pay the one-fourth or one-half per 


sterdam at present (September, 1775) receives bullion and 
coin of different kinds : — 


SILVER. 

Mexico dollars 
Erench crowns 
English silver coin 
Mexicp dollars new coin 
Diicatoons . 

Rix dollars • 


}b-: 


Guilders. 

•22 per mark. 


21 

3 

2 


10 


Bar silver containing fine silver 21 per mark, and in 
this proportion down to | fine, on which 5 guilders are given. 

Fine bars, 23 per mark. 

GtoLD. 

Portugal coin 1 

Guineas M3— 310 per mark. 

Louis d’ors new J 

Ditto old . 300 

New ducats . 4 19 3 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineness 
compared with the above foreign gold coin. Upon fine bans 
the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, some- 
thing more is given upon coin qf H known fineness, than upon 
gold and silver bars, of which the fineness cannot be ascer- 
tained but by a process of melting and assaying. — A, 
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cent, in order to obtain a new receipt for another 
six months. This, however, though it happens sel- 
dom, is said to happen sometiijies, and more fre- 
quently with regard to gold, than wi^h regard to 
silver, on account of the higher warehouse rent 
which is paid for the keeping of the more precious 
metal. 

The person who by making a deposit of bullion 
obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his 
bills of exchange as they become due with his bank 
credit ; and either sells or keeps his receipt accord- 
ing as he judges that the price of bullion is likely 
to rise or to fall. The receipt and the bank credit* 
seldom keep long together, and there is no occasion 
that they should. The person who has a receipt, 
and who wants to take out bullion, finds always 
plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy at the 
ordinary price ; and the person who has bank money, 
and wants to take out bullion, finds receipts always 
in equal abundance. 

The owners of bank credit.s, and the holders of 
receipts, constitute two different sbrts of creditors 
against the bank. The holder of a receipt cannot 
draw out the bullion for which it is granted, without 
re-assigning to the bank a sum of bank money equal 
to the price at which the bullion had been received. 
If he has no bank money of his own, he must pur- 
chase it of those who have it. The owner of bank 
money cannot draw opt bullion without producing 
to the bank receipts for the quantity which he wants. 
If he has none of his own, he must buy them of those 

V 
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who have them. The holder of a receipt, when he 
purchases bank money, purchases the power of 
taking out a quantjty of bullion, of which the mint 
price is five, per cent, above the bank price. The 
agio or five per cent., therefore, which he commonly 
pays for it, is paid, not fc^r an imaginary, but for a real 
value. The owner of bank money, when iie ])ur- 
chases a receipt, purchases the power of taking out 
a quantity of bullion of which the market price is 
commonly from two to three per cent, above the 
mint price. The price which he pays for it, there- 
fore, is paid likewise for a real value. The price of 
•ilhe receipt, and the price ol’ the bank money, com- 
pound or make up between them the full value or 
price of the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the country, 
the bank grants receipts likewise as well as bank 
credits ; but those receipts are frequently of no 
value, and^ will bring no price in the market. 
U])ori ducatoons, for example, which in the currency 
pass for three guilders three stivers each, the bank 
gives a credit of three guilders only, or five per cent, 
below their current value. It grants a receipt 
likewise entitling tlie bearer to take out the number 
of ducatoons deposited at any time within six 
months upon paying one-fourth per cent, for the 
keeping. -This receipt will frequently bring no 
price in the market. Three guilders bank money 
generally sell iii the market for three guilders three 
stivers, the full value of the ducatoons, if they were 
taken out of the Ibank ; and before they can be 
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taken out, one-fourth per cent, must be paid for the 
keeping, which would be mere loss to the holder of 
the receipt. If the agio of Jl^e bank, however, 
should at any time Ikll to three per, cent., such 
receipts might bring some price in the market, and 
might sell for one and three-fourths per cent. But 
the agio ol' the bank being now generally about five 
per cent., such receipts are iVeqiiently allowed to 
expire, or, as they express it, to fall to the bank. 
The recei})ts which are given for deposits of gold 
ducats fall to it yet more frequently, because a 
higher warehouse-rent, or one halt per cent., must 
bo paid for the keeping of them bel'ore they can 
taken out again. The live per cent, which the’ bank 
gains, when deposits either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be considered as the ware- 
house rent for the perpetual kc^eping of such de- 
jiosits. 

The sum of bank money for which the recei])ts 
are expired must be very considerable. It must 
comprehend the whole original capital of the bank, 
which, it is generally suppo.sed, ha* been allowed to 
remain there from the time it was first deposited, 
nobody caring either to renew his receipt or to take 
out his deposit, as, for the reasons already assigned, 
neither the one nor the other could be done without 
loss. But whatever may be the amount of this sum, 
the proportion which it bears to the whole mass of 
bank money is supposed to be very small. The 
bank of Amsterdam has for tji^se many years past 
been the great warehouse of Edrope for bullion, for 

r 2 
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which the receipts are very seldom allowed to expire, 
or, as they express ^it, to fall to the bank. The far 
greater part of th{ bank money, or of the credits 
upon the baoks of the bank, is supposed to have 
been created, for these many years past, by such 
deposits which the dealefs in bullion are continually 
both making and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but by 
means of a recipice or receipt. The smaller mass of 
bank money, for which the receipts are expired, is 
mixed and confounded with the much greater mass 
for which they are still in force ; so that, though 
w^here may be a considerable sum of bank money, 
for which there are no receipts, there is no specific 
sum or portion of it, which may not at any time 
be demanded by one. The bank cannot be debtor 
to two persons for fhe same thing ; and the owner of 
bank money who has no receipt, cannot demand 
payment of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary 
and quiet times he can find no difficulty in getting 
one to buy at the market price, which generally 
corresponds with the price at which he can sell the 
coin or bullion it entitles him to Hake out of the 
bank. 

It might be otherwise during a public calamity ; 
an invasion, for example, such as that of the French 
in 1672. The owners of bank money being then 
all eager to draw it out of the bank, in order to have 
it in their own keeping, the demand for receipts 
might raise their price to an exorbitant height. 
The holders of them might form extravagant ex- 
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pectations, and, instead of two or three per cent, 
demand half the bank money for which credit had 
been given upon the deposits thjt the receipts had 
respectively been granted for. Th^ enemy, in- 
formed of the constitution of the bank, might even 
buy them up, in order to ppevent the carrying away 
of the treasure. In such emergencies, the bank, it 
is sui)posed, would break through its ordinary rule 
of making ])ayment only to the liolders of receipts. 
The holders of receipts, who had no hank money, 
must have received within two or three per cent, of 
the value of the deposit for which their respective 
receipts had been granted. The bank, therefore, i4 
is said, would in this case make no scruple of i^yin^ 
either with money or bullion, the full value of what 
the owners of bank money who could get no receipts 
were credited for in its books paying at the same 
time two or three per cent, to sucli holders of receipts 
as had no bank money, that being the whole value 
which in this state of things could justly be sup- 
posed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet time* it is the tuterest 
of the holders of receipts to depress the agio, in 
order either to buy bank money (and consequently 
the bullion, which their receipts would then enable 
them to take out of the bank) so much cheaper, or 
to sell their receipts tx) those who have bank money, 
and who want to take out bullion, so much dearer; 
the ])rice of a receipt being generally ecpial to the 
difference between the market prjee of’ bank money, 
and that of the coin or bullion for whicii the receipt 

p 3 
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had been (^fanted. It is the interest of the owners 
of bank money, on ^he contrary, to raise the agio, in 
order either to sell their bank money so much dearer, 
or to huy a receipt so niiich cheaper* To prevent the 
htocL-jobbing trick^s which those opposite interests 
might sometimes occasion, the bank has of late 
years come to the resolution to sell at all times bank 
money for currency, at five per cent, agio, and to 
buy it in again at four per cent. agio. In conse- 
quence of this resolution the agio can never either 
rise above five, or sink below four per cent. ; and the 
proportion between the market price of bank and 
</hat of current money, is kept at all times very near 
to the proportion between their intrinsic values. 
Before this resolution was taken, the market price 
of bank money used sometimes to rise so high as nine 
per cent, agio, andi sometimes to sink so low as par, 
according as opposite interests happened to influence 
the market. 

The bank of Amsterdam professes to lend out no 
part of what is deposited with it, but, for every 
guildef for whi6h it gives credit in its books, to 
keep in its repositories the value of a guilder either 
in money or bullion. That it keeps in its reposi- 
tories all the money or bullioh for which there are 
receipts in force, for which it is at all times liable to 
be called upon, and which, in reality, is continually 
going from it and returning to it again, cannot well 
be doubted. But whether it does so likewise with 
regard to that part of its capital, for which the 
receipts are long ago expired, for which in ordinary 
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and quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which 
in reality is very likely to remain with it for ever, or 
as long as the States of the* United Provinces 
subsist, may perhaps appear more uncertain. At 
Amsterdam, however, no point of faith is better 
etablished than that for wery guilder, circulated 
as bank money, there is a correspondent guilder in 
gold or silver to be found in the treasure of the 
bank. The city is guarantee that it sliould be so. 
The bank is under the direction of the four reigning 
burgomasters, who are changed every year. Each 
new set of burgomasters visits the treasure, compares 
it with the books, receives it upon oath, and delivery 
it over, with the same awful solemnity, to the set 
which succeeds ; and in that sober and religious 
country oaths are not yet disregarded. A rotation 
of this kind seems alone a sufficient security against 
any practices which cannot be avowed. Amidst all 
the revolutions which faction has ever occasioned in 
the government of Amsterdam, the preVailing party 
has at no time accused their predecessors of infi- 
delity in the administration of the*bank. ISto accu- 
sation could have affected more deeply the reputation 
and fortune of the disgraced party, and if such an 
accusation could have been supported, we may be 
assured that it would have been brought. In 1672, 
when the French king was at Utrecht, the bank of 
Amsterdam paid so readily as left no doubt of the 
fidelity with which it had observed its engagements. 
Some of the pieces which were then brought from 
its repositories appeared 4o have, been scorched with 
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fire which happened in the town-house soon 
after the bank was established. Those pieces, there- 
fore, must have laiu^there from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treasure in the 
bank, is-a question Which has long employed the 
speculations of the curipiis. Nothing but conjec- 
ture can be offered concerning it. It is generally 
reckoned that there are about two thousand ]un)ple 
who keep accounts with the bank, and allowing 
them to have, one with another, the value of fifteen 
hundred ])ounds sterling lying upon their respective 
accounts (a very large allowance)^ the whole quan- 
tity of bank money, and consequently of treasure 
in the bank, will amount to about three millions 
sterling, or, at eleven guilders the pound sterling, 
thirty- three millions of guilders : a great sum, and 
sufficient to carry on a very extcnsi\c circulation; 
but vastly below the extravagant ideas which some 
people have formed of this treasure. 

The city bf Amsterdam derives a considerable 
revenue from tiie bank. Besides what may be 
called fhe warehouse rent above mentioned, each 
person, upon first - opening an account with the 
bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; and for every new 
account three guilders three stivers; fbr every 
transfer two stivers ; and if the transfer is for less 
than three hundred guilders, six stivers, in order to 
discourage the multiplicity of small transactions. 
The person who’ neglects to balance his account 
twice in the year, forfeits twenty-five guilders. The 
person who orders a transfer for more than is upon 
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his account, is obliged to pay three per cent, for 
the sum overdrawn, and his or^er is set aside into 
the bargain. The bank is sup]i)sed too to make a 
considerable y)rofit by the sale of the* foreign coin 
or bullion which sometimes falls to it by the ex- 
piring of receipts, and whtch is always kept till it 
can be sold with advantage. It makes a profit 
likewise by selling bank money at five per cent. 
agio, and buying it in at four. These different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than what 
is necessary for paying the salaries of officers, and 
defraying the expense of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is» 
alone supposed to amount to a neat annual revenue 
of between one hundred and fifty thousand and two 
hundred thousand guilders. Public utility, how- 
ever, and not revenue, was the original object of this 
institution. Its object was to relieve the merchants 
from the inconvenience of a disadvantageous ex- 
change. The revenue which has arisen from it was 
unforeseen, and may be considered as accidental. 
But it is now time to return frSm this teng di- 
gression, into which I have been insensibly led in 
endeavouring to explain the reasons why the ex- 
change between the countries which pay in what 
is called bank money, and those which y)ay in com- 
mon currency, should generally appear to be in 
favour of the former, and against the latter- The 
former pay in a species of money of which the in- 
trinsic value is alwayg.the same, and exactly agree- 
able to the standard of their respective mints } the 
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latter is a species of money of which the intrinsic 
value is continually varying*, and is almost always 
more or less below tiiat standard. 

PART IT. 

Of the Unreasonableness of those ex Iraoi dinary 
Restraints upon other Principles. 

In the foregoing ]>art of tliis chapter I have en- 
deavoured to show, even u})()n the principles (>1' the 
commercial system, how unnecessary it is to lay ex- 
traordinary restraints iij)on the impoi^tation of goods 
from those countries with which the balance of 
trade is supposed to be disad\antageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than this 
whole doctrine of the balance of trade, upon which, 
not only these restraints, but almost all the other 
regulations of commerce are founded. When two 
places trade* with one another, this doctrine sup- 
poses that, if the balance be even, neither of them 
either loses or gif ins ; but if it leans in any degree 
to one side, that one of them loses, and the other 
gains in pro[)ortion to its declension from the exact 
equilibrium. Both suppositions are false. A trade 
which is forced by iheans of bounties and monopo- 
lies, may be, and commonly is, disadvantageous to 
the country in whose favour it is ,meant to be 
established, as I shall endeavour to show liereal’ter. 
But that trade which, without fierce or constraint, is 
naturally and regularly caTjried on between any two 
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places, is always advantageous, though not always 
equally so, to both. ^ 

By advantage or gain, I understand, not the in- 
crease of the (piantity of gold and silvty, but that of 
the exchangeable value of tlie annual produce of 
the land and labour of the* country, or the increase 
of the annual revenue of its inhabitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade between 
the two places consist altogether in the exchange 
of their native commodities, they will, upon most 
occasions, not only both gain, but they will gain 
e(|ually, or very near equally: each will in this 
case afford a market for a part of the surplus pro-» 
duce of the other : each will replace a capital which 
had been employed in raising and preparing for the 
market this part of the surplus produce of the other, 
and which had been distributed among, and given 
revenue and maintenance to a certain number of its 
inhabitants. Some part of the inhabitants of each, 
therefore, will indirectly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodities 
exchanged too are supposed to b^ of equa4 value, 
so the two capitals cnqdoyed in the trade will, upt)U 
most occasions, be et[ual, or very nearly ecpial ; and 
both being employed in rai^ng the native com- 
modities of the two countries, the revenue and 
maintenance which their distribution Will afford to 
the iiihabitEHits of each will be equal, of very nearly 
cHjual. This revenue and maintenance, thus mu- 
tually afforded, will be greater or smaller in pro- 
portion to the extent of their dealings. If these 
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should annually amount to a hundred thousand 
pounds, for example, or to a million on each side, 
each of them will afford an annual revenue in the 
one case of a hundred thousand pounds, in the 
other of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their trade should he of such a nature that one 
of them exported to the other nothing but native 
commodities, while the returns of that other con- 
sisted altogether in foreig-n goods; the balance, in 
this case, would still be supposed even, commodities 
being paid for with commodities. They would, in 
this case too, both gain, but they would not gain 
^equally ; and the inhabitants of the country which 
exported nothing but native commodities would de- 
rive the greatest revenue from the trade. If 
England, for example, should import from France 
nothing but the native commodities of that country, 
and, not having such commodities of its own as 
were in demand there, should annually repay them 
by ‘sending thither a large quantity of foreign 
goods, tobacco, we shall suppose, and East India 
goods p this trade, though it would give some re- 
venue to the inhabitants of both countries, would 
give more to those of France than to those of 
England. The whole French capital annually em- 
ployed in it would annually be distributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the Eng- 
lish capital only which was employed in producing 
the English commodities with which those foreign 
goods were purchased, would be .annually distri- 
buted among the people of England. The greater 
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part of it would replace tlie capitals which had 
been employed in Virginia, Indostan, and China, 
and which had given revenue and'maintenance to the 
inhabitants of those distant countries. 1/ the capitals 
were equal, or nearly equal, tlierefore, this employ- 
ment of the French capital would augment much 
more the revenue of the people of France, than 
that of the English capital would the revenue of 
the people of England. France would in this 
case carry on a direct foreign trade of consump- 
tion with England; whereas England would carry 
on a round-about trade of the same' kind with 
France. The different effects of a capital ein-^ 
ployed in the direct, and of one employed in the 
round-about foreign trade of consumption, have 
already been fully explained. 

There is not, probably, between any two coun- 
tries, a trade which consists altogether in the ex- 
change either of native commodities on both sides, 
or of native commodities on one side and of foreign 
goods on the other. Almost all countries exchange 
with one another partly native aifd partly ^foreign 
goods. That country, however, in whose cargoes 
there is the greatest proportion of native, and the 
least of foreign goods, will always be the principal 
gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and East India goods, 
but with gold and silver, that England paid for the 
commodities annually imported from France, the 
balance, in this case, would be supposed uneven, 
commodities not being paid for with commodities, 

Q 
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but with ^old and silver. The trade, however, 
would, in this casc^ as in the lbrep;oiii^*, p;ive some 
revenue to the inhabitants of both coiintri(^s, but 
more to those of France than to those of England. 
It would ^ive some revenue to those of England. 
The capital which had been employed in producing; 
the Eng'lish g;oods that purchased this j^’uld and 
silver, the capital wliich had been distributed 
among^, and jjiven revenue to, certain inhabitants 
of Engd’^lid, would thereby be replaced, and en- 
abled to cf)ntinnc that em])loymeut. The whole 
capital of p]nG;laiid would no more be diminished 
hby this ex])oriation of gold and silver, than b> the 
ex])ortation of an equal value of any other goods. 
On the contrary, it would, in most cases, be aug- 
mented. No goods are sent abroad but those for 
which the demand. is su])posed to be greater abroad 
than at home, and of which the returns conse- 
quently, it is expected, will be of more value at 
home than the commodities exported. If the to- 
bacco which, ill England, is worth only a hundred 
thousand pounds, when sent t(# France will pur- 
chase wine which is, in England, worth a hundred 
and ten thousand pounds, the exchange will aug- 
ment the capital of England by ten thousand 
pounds. If a hundred thousand pounds of English 
gold, in the same manner, purchase French wine, 
whicli, in England, is worth a hundred and ten 
thousand, this exchange will equally augment the 
capital of England by ten thousand pounds. As 
a merchant who has a hundred and ten thousand 
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pounds worth of wine in his cellar, is a richer man 
than he who has only a hundred thousand pounds 
worth of tobacco in his warehoul^e, so is he likewise 
a richer man tluin he who has only a hyndred thou- 
sand yjounds worth of ^old in* his coffers. He can 
put info motion a greater quantity of industry, and 
g'ive iwciiue, maintenance, and em])loy merit, to a 
greater number of people than either of the other 
two. But the capital of the country is equal to 
the capital of all its different inhabitants, and the 
(piantity of industry whieii can be annually main- 
tained in it is eipial to what all those different 
capitals can maintain. Both the capital of the 
country, therefore, and the ([uaiitity of industry 
which can be annually maintained in it must gene- 
rally be augmented by tliis exchange. Jt would, 
indeed, be moie advantageous for England that it 
could purchase the wines t>f fh’ance with its own 
hardware and broad-eloth, than with either the 
tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and silver of 
Brazil and Peru. A direct foreign trade of con- 
sumption is always more advuiftageous ^han a 
round-about one. But a round-about foreign 
trade of consumption, which is carried on with 
gold and silver, does not seem to be less advan- 
tageous than any other equally round-abtiut one. 
Neither is a country whicii has no mines, more 
likely to be exhausted of gold and silver by this 
aimual exportation of those metals, than C)ne which 
does not grow tobacco by the like animal ex{ior- 
tation of that jilant. As a country wliich has 
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Wherewithal to buy tobacco will never be lon^ in 
want of it, so neitjier will one be long- in want of 
o*old and silver wl^ich has wherewithal to purchase 
those metals, 

It is a losing trade, it is said, which a workman 
carries on with the alehouse ; and the trade which 
a manufacturing nation would naturally carry on 
with a wine country, may be considered as a trade 
of the same nature. I answer, that the trade with 
the alehouse is not necessarily a losing trade. In 
its own nature it is just as advantageous as any 
other, though, perhaps, somewhat njore liable to 
ibe abused. The employment of a brewer, and even 
that of a retailer of fermented licpiors, are as neces- 
sary divisions of labour [employments] as any other. 
It will generally be more advantageous for a work- 
man to buy of the hrewer the quantity he has occa- 
sion for, than to brew it himself, and it* he is a poor 
workman, it will generally be more advantageous 
for him to buy it, by little and little, of the retailer, 
than a large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt buy too nmch of cither, as he may of any 
other dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, 
if he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he atfects to 
be a beau among liis companions. It is advanta- 
geous to the great body of workmen, notwithstand- 
ing, that all these trades should be free, though this 
freedom may be abused in all of them, and is more 
likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in others. 
Though individuals, besides, may sometimes ruin 
their fortunes by an excessive consumption of fer- 
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rriented liquors, there seems to be no risk that a 
nation siiould do so. Though in every country 
there are many people wlio spend, upon such liquors 
more than they can afford, there are always many 
more who &\)eii(l less. ]t deserves to \)e remarked 
too, that, if we consult expq^'ience, the cheapness of 
wine seems to he a cause, not of drunkenness, but 
of sobriely. The inhabitants of the wine countries 
are in general the soberest peo})le in Europe ; 

witness tlie Spaniards, tlie Italians, and the inha- 
bitants of the southern j)rovinces of France. 

People are seldom guilty of excess in what is 

their daily fare. iNobodv Jitfects the character ol’ 

liberality and good I'elhmship, by being proliise ol’ 
a liquor which is as cheap as small beer. On the 
contrary, in the countries which, either IVom ex- 
cessive heat or cold, ]jro<luco no gra])es, and where 
wine consequently is dear and* a rarity, drunk- 
enness is a connnoii \iee, as among the northern 
nations, and all those who live betweeirthe troj)ics, 
tlie negroes, for example, on the coast of Guinea. 
Wlien a French regiment corner I’rom syme of 
the northern ])rovinces ol‘ l'h*ancc, where wine is 
somewhat dear, to he quartered in the southern, 
where it is very cheap, the soldiers, I have fre- 
quently heard it observed, are at fiist debauched 
b} the cheapness and novelty of good wine; but 
alter a few months’ residence, the greater [lart of 
them become as sober as the rest of the inhabit- 
ants. Were the duties upon foreign wines, and 
the excises upon malt, beer, and aie, to be taken 
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away all at once, it mi^ht, in the same manner, 
occasion in Great Britain a pretty general and tem- 
porary drunkenness amon^ the middling and in- 
ferior ranks^of people, which would probably be 
soon followed by a f)ermaiient and almost univer- 
sal sobriety. At ])rcjient drunkenness is by no 
means the vice of people of I’ashion, or those 
who can easily afford the most expensive liquors. 
A g*entlemaii drunk with ale has scarce ever been 
seen among us. The restraints upon the wine 
trade in Great Britain, besides, do not so much 
seem calculated to hinder the people Irom going, 
if 1 may say so, to the alehouse, as from going 
where they can buy the best and cheapest liquor. 
They favour the wine trade of Portugal, and dis- 
courage that of France. The Portuguese, it is 
said, indeed, are better customers for our jpmnufac- 
tures than tlie lAeiich, and should therefore be 
encouraged in preference to them. As they give 
us their custom, it is pretended, we should gi\e 
them ours. The sneaking arts of underling trades- 
men a^e thus erected into political maxims for the 
conduct of a great empire ; for it is the most un- 
derling tradesmen only who make it a rule to eni- 
))loy chieliy their own customers. A great trader 
})iirchases his goods always where they are cheapest 
and best, without regard to any little interest of 
this kind. 

By such maxims as these, however, nations have 
been taught that their interest consisted in beggar- 
ing all their neighbours. Each nation has been 
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made to look with an invidious eye upon the pros- 
perity of all the nations with which it trades, and 
to consider their g*ain as its own loss. Commerce, 
which ought naturally to be, among; nations, as 
among individuals, a bond oi* union and friendship, 
has become the most fertih^ source of discord and 
animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and 
ministers has not, during the present and the pre- 
ceding century, been more fatal to the re})Ose of 
Europe, than the impertinent jealousy of merchants 
and manufacturers. The violence and injustice of 
the riders of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, 
I am afraid, the nature of human affairs can scarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
monopolizing spirit of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be, the rulers 
of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, 
may very easily be prevented from disturbing the 
tranquillity of any body but themselves. 

That it was the spirit of monopoly* which origi- 
nally both invented and y^ropagated this doctrine 
cannot be doubted; and they who first taught it 
were by no means such fools as they who believed 
it. In every country it always is and must be the 
interest of the great body of the people to buy 
whatever they want of those who sell it cheapest. 
The proposition is so very manifest, that it seems 
ridiculous to take any pains to prove it ; nor could 
it ever have been called in question, had not the in- 
terested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers 
confounded the common sense of mankind. Their 
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interest is, in this respect, directly opposite to that 
of the great body of the people. As it is the in- 
terest of the frecrned of a corporation to hinder the 
rest of the inhabifants from employing any work- 
men bnt themselves, *so it is the interest of the 
merchants and nianufacjturers of every country to 
secure to tliemselves the monopoly oi* the home 
market. Hence in (ireat Britain, and in most 
other European countries, the extraordinary duties 
upon almost all goods imjw>rted by alien merchants. 
Hence the high duties and prohibitions upon all 
those foreign manufactures which can come into 
competition with our own. Hence too the extra- 
ordinary restraints upon tlie inn)ortatioii of almost 
all sorts of gcjods tiom those countries with which 
the balance ol' trade is snp})()sed to be disadvan- 
tageous; that is, iVoru those against whom national 
animosity happens fo be most \iolently innamed. 

'I'he wealth of a neighbouring nation, hQwever, 
though dangv^*rous in war and politics, is certainly 
advalltageou^ in trade. In a state of hostility it 
may enable our^ enemies to maintaai fleets and 
armies superior to our own ; but in a state ol’ j)eace 
and commerce it must liken isc enable them U> ex- 
change with us to a greater value, and to afford a 
better market, eitlier lor the immediate produce 
of our own industry, or for whatever is purchased 
with that produce. a rich mau is likely to be 
a better eiistotner to the industrious people in his 
neighbourhood, than a poor, so is likevvi«se a rich 
iialioa. A rich man, indeed, who is himself a 
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iTiamifacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to 
all those who deal in the same way. All the rest 
of the neighbourhood, however, by far the greatest 
luirnber, profit by the good market which his ex- 
pense affords them. They evdn profit by his under- 
selling the poorer workmeib who deal in the same 
way wt4.h him. The manufacturers of a rich na- 
tion, in the same manner, may no doubt be very 
dangerous rivals to those of their neighbours. 
This very competition, however, is advantageous to 
the great body of the people, who ])rofit greatly 
besides by the good market which the great expense 
of such a nation affords them in every other way. 
Private people, wlio want to make a fortune, never 
think of retiring to the remote and poor provinces 
of the country, but resort either to the capital, or 
to some of tlie great commercial towns. They 
know, that where little wealth circulates there is 
little to be got ; but that where a great deal is in 
motion, some share of it may fall to them. The 
same maxim which would in this manner direct the 
common sense of one, or ten, or tv^ienty indiyiduals, 
should regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or 
twenty millions, and should make a whole nation 
regard the riches of its neighbours as a probable 
cause and occasion for itself to acquire riches. 
A nation that would enrich itself by foreign trade, 
is certainly most likely to do so when its neighbours 
are all rich, industrious, and commercial nations. 
A great nation surrounded on all sides by w'ander- 
ing savages and poor barbarians might, no doubt^ 
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acquire riches by the cultivation of its own lands, 
and by its own interior commerce, but not by 
foreign trade. It ‘•eems to have been in this man- 
ner that the ancient Egyptians tuid the modern 
Chinese ae({uired their great wealth. The ancient 
Egyptians, it is said, n^*glected foreign commerce, 
and the modern Chinese, it is known, hoh^ it in 
the utmost contempt, and scarce deign to allbrd 
it the decent protection of the laws. The modern 
maxims oi foreign commerce, by aiming at the im- 
poverishment of all our neighboius, so far us they 
are eajiable ot })rodueing their intended eltect, tend 
to render that very commerce iiisiguilicant and con- 
temptible. 

It is in consequence of these maxims that the 
commerce between France and England has in 
both countiies been subjected to so many dis- 
couragements and restraints. 11' those two coun- 
tries, however, were to e()n‘'ider their real interest, 
without either mercantile Jealousy or national ani- 
mosity, the eommeiee of France iiuglil be moie 
advanU'geons to Great Bulain than that of any 
other eoiintry, and for the ^ame reason tliat of 
Great Britain to Eranee. Erauce is the nearest 
neighbour to Great Biitain. In the trade between 
the southern coast ol England and the northern 
and north-western coasts of hVaiice, the returns 
might be expected, in the same manner as in the 
inland trade, four, five, or six times in the year. The 
capital, theieioie, grnployed in this trade, could in 
each of tlie two countries keep in motion, lour, 
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five, or siv fimes the quantity of industry, and 
atford employment and subsisleiiee to four, five, or 
six tijues the number of peopip, vvliicdi an equal 
capital could do in the c:reaj^er part •of the other 
branches of forci^'u trade. JkUvvecui the [)arts of 
I'h’ance and Great Hritain’most remote from one 
another, the returns mi^dit 1)e exjiected, at least, 
once in the year, and e\en this trade would so far 
be at least equally advanta^-eous as the greater 
])art of the other branclu's of our foreion European 
trade. It would be, at least, three* limes more ad- 
vanta'i'obus than the l)oasted trade with our North 
American colonies, in wliich (he returns were seb 
dom made in less than three years, tVe(juently in)t 
in less than four or fi\e years. France, besides, is 
supposed to contain tweiity-fonr inilJious of in- 
habitants. Our North Ainer?<can colonies were 
never supposed to contain more than tliree millions: 
and Prance is a much richer country Uian North 
America; tliongh, on account of the more unequal 
distribution of‘ riches, there is much more yioverty 
and be^’o'ary in the one country tlian in tht^ otlier. 
France, therefore, could atford a market at least 
eight times more extensive, and, on account of the 
superior frec[uency of tlic returns, four and twenty 
times more advaiitag*eou*>, than that which our 
North American colonies ever afforded. The trade 
{)f Great Britain would he just as advantngeous to 
France, and in proportion to the wealth, popu- 
lation and proximity of the re.'^pectiv e countries, 
would have the same superiority over that which 
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France carries on with her own colonies. Sncli 
is the very great odifFerence between that trade 
which the wisdorn of both nations has ihonght 
proper to discourage, and that which it has favoured 
the most. 

But the very same circumstances which would 
have rendered an open and free commerce between 
the two countries so advantageous to both, have 
occasioned the principal obstructions to that com- 
merce. Being neighbours, they are necessarily ene- 
mies, and the wealth and power of each becomes, 
upon that account, more formidable to the other ; 
and what would increase the advantage of national 
friendship, serves only to inflame the violence of 
national animosity. They are both rich and indus- 
trious nations; and the merchants and manufac- 
turers of each dread the competition of the skill and 
activity of those of the other. Mercantile jealousy 
is excited, and both inflames, and is itself inflamed, 
by the violence of national animosity : and the 
traders of both countries have announced, with all 
the passionate confidence of interested falsehood, the 
certain* ruin of each, in consecjuence of that unla- 
vonrable balance of trade, which, they pretend, 
would be the iutallible effect of an unrestrained 
commerce with the otiier. 

There is no commercial country in Europe, of 
which the approaching ruin has not frequently been 
foretold by the pretended, doctors of this system, 
from an unfavourable balance of trade. After all 
the anxiety, however, which they have excited about 
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this, after all the vain attempts of almost all trading 
nations to turn that balance in their own favour and 
against their neighbours, it does not appear that 
any one nation in Europe has been in any respect 
impoverished by this* cause, fevery town and coun- 
try, on the contrary, in pfoportion as they have 
ojxnied their ports to all nations, instead of being 
mined by this free trade, as the principles of the 
commercial system would lead us to ex])ect, have 
])een enriched by it. Though there are in Europe, 
indeed, a few towns which in some res})ects deserve 
the name of free ports, there is no country which 
does so. Holland, perhaps, approaches the nearest 
to this character of any, though still very remote 
from it ; and Holland, it is acknowledged, not only 
derives its whole wealth, but a great part of its 
necessary subsistence, from foreigji trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
already been explained, very ditferenl, from the 
balance of trade, and which, according as jt hap- 
pens to be either favourable or unfavourable, neces- 
sarily occasions the prosperity or \lecay of every 
nation. This is the balance of the annual produce 
and consumption. If the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce, it has already been observed, ex- 
ceeds that of the annual consumption, the capital of 
the society must annually increase in proportion tf) 
this excess. The society in this case lives within its 
revenue, and what is annually saved out of its 
revenue, is naturally added to its ca];ital, and em- 
ployed so as to increase still further the annual pr©- 
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dutje. If the exchang-eable value of the animal 
produce, on the contrary, fall short of the annual 
consumption, the {apital of the society must an- 
nually decay, in proportion to this deficiency. The 
expense ofthesociety in this case^exceeds its revenue, 
and necessarily encroaches upon its capital. Its 
capital, therefore, must necessarily decay, a./d, to- 
g;ether with it, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its industry. 

This balance of produce and consumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the balance 
of trade. It might take place in a nation which 
had no foreign trade, but which was entirely sepa- 
rated from all the world. It may take })lace in the 
whole globe of the earth, of which the wealth, ]) 0 - 
pulaiion, and improvement may be either gradually 
increasing or gradually decaying. 

The balance of ])roduee and consumption may be 
constantly in favour of a nation, though what is 
called the balance of trade be generally against it. 
A nation may import to a greater value than it 
exports for hair a cenUiry, perhai)s, together; the 
gold and silver which comes into it during all thig 
time may be all immediately sent out of it; its cir- 
culating coin may gradually decay, different sorts 
of paper money being substituted in its place, and 
even the debts too which it contracts in the principal 
nations with whom it deals, may be gTadually in- 
creasing ; and yet its real wealth, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its lands and labour, 
may, during the same period, have been increasing 
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in a much greater proportion. The state of our 
North American colonies, anc^of the trade which 
they carried on with Great Britam, before the com- 
mencement of the present disturfeances^^, may serve 
as a proof that this is by no means an impossible 
supposition. 


* This paragraph was written in the year 1775. — A. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of Drawbacks. 

Mkrciiants and inanufacturers arc not contented 
with the monopoly of the home market, but desire 
likewise the most extensive Ibrcig'n sale for their 
goods. Their country has no jurisdiction in foreign 
nations, and therefore can seldom procure them any 
monopoly there. They are generally obliged, there- 
fore, to content themselves with petitioning for 
certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of these encouragements what are called Draw- 
backs seem to be the most reasonable. To allow 
the merchant to draw back upon exportation, either 
the whole or a part of whatever excise or inland 
duty is imposed upon domestic industry, can never 
occasion the exportation of a greater (piantity of 
goods than what would have been exported had no 
duty been imposed. Such encouragements do not 
tend to turn towards any ])articular employment a 
greater share of the capital of the country, than what 
would go to that employment of its own accord, but 
only to hinder the duty from driving away any part 
of that share to other emj)loyments. They tend not 
to overturn that balance which naturally establishes 
itself among all the various employments of the 
society ; but to hinder it from being overturned by 
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the duty. They tend not to destroy, but to preserve, 
what it is in most cases advai\^a^eous to preserve, 
the natural division and distribution of labour [em- 
ployments] in the society. 

The same thing may be said of the drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of tbreign goods imported ; 
which in Great Britain generally amount to by much 
the largest ])art oi' the duty u])on importation. By 
the second of the rules, annexed to the act of parlia- 
ment which imposed, what is now called, the old 
subsidy, every merchant, whether English or alien, 
was allowed to draw back hall’ that duty upon ex- 
portation ; the English merchant, provided the ex- 
portation took place within twelvemonths ; the alien, 
provided it took place within nine months. Wines, 
currants, and wrought silks were the only goods 
which did not fall within this rulf, having other and 
more advantageous allowances. The duties imposed 
by this act of parliament were, at that time, the only 
duties upon the importation of foreign goods. The 
term within which this, and all other drawbacks, 
could be claimed, w^as afterward# (by 7 Otio. I. 
chap. 21. sect. 10.) extended to three years. 

The duties which have been imposed since the old 
subsidy, are, the greater part of them, wholly drawn 
back upon exportation. This general rule, how- 
ever, is liable to a great number of exceptions, and 
the doctrine of drawbacks has become a much less 
simple matter, than it was at their first institution. 

Upon the ei^portation of some foreign goods, of 
winch it was expected that the importation would 
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gvmi\y excee4 what was necessary for the home 
consumption, the jvhole duties are drawn back, 
without retaining e^Ven half the old subsidy. Before 
the revolt of our North American colonies, we had* 
the monopoly of the "tobacco of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. We imported 'about ninety-tix thousand 
hogsheads, and the home consumption was nut sup- 
posed to exceed fourteen thousand. To facilitate the 
great exportation which was necessary, in order to 
rid us of the rest, the whole duties were drawn back, 
provided the exportation took place within three 
years. 

We still have, though not altogether, yet very 
nearly the monopoly of the sugars ot‘ our "West 
Indian islands. If sugars arc exported within a 
year, therefore, all the duties upon importation are 
drawn back, and if exported within three years, all 
the duties, except half the old subsidy, which still 
continues to be retained upon the exportation of 
the greater part of goods. Though the importation 
of sugar exceeds, a good deal, what is necessary 
for the home Consumption, the excess is incon- 
siderable, in comparison of what it used to be in 
tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular object.s of the jealousy 
of our own manufacturers, are prohibited to be im- 
ported for home consumption. They may, however, 
upon paying certain duties, be imported and ware- 
housed for ex])ortation. But upon such exportation, 
no part of these duties is drawn back. Our manu- 
facturers are unwilling, it seems, that even this re- 
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stricted importation should be encourag'ed, and are 
afraid lest some part of these goods should be stolen 
out of the warehouse, and this come into compe- 
tition with their own. It is under these regulations 
only that we can import wrought silks, Frencli carn- 
bricks and lawns, calicoes •j)aiiited, printed, stained, 
or d^etl, &c. 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of French 
goods, and choose rather to forego a profit to our- 
selves, than to suffer tho«e, whom we consider as our 
enemies, to make any profit by our menus. Not 
only half the old subsidy, but the second twenty-five 
per cent, is retained upon the exportation of all 
French goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old 
subsidy, the drawback allowed upon the exportation 
of all wines amounted to a gr^'at deal more than 
half the duties which were, at that time, ]>ai(l upon 
their importation ; and it seems, at that time, to have 
been the object of the legislature to give somewhat 
more than ordinary encouragement to the carrying 
trade in wine. Several of the “other difties too, 
which were imposed, either at the same time, or sub- 
sequent to the old subsidy ; what is called the addi- 
tional duty, the new subsidy, the one-third and two- 
thirds subsidies, the impost 1692, the coinage on 
wine, were allowed to be wholly drawn back upon 
exportation. All those duties, however, except the 
additional duty and impost 1692, being paid down 
in ready money, upon importation, the interest of 
so large a sum occasioned an expense which made 
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it u^easonable to expect any profitable carrying; 
trade in this article, r Only a part, therefore, of the 
duty called the impost on wine, and no part of 
the twenty-five pounds the tun upon French wines, 
or of the duties imposed in 1745, in 176d, and in 
1778, were allowed to drawn back upon exporta- 
tion. The two imposts of five per cent, imposed in 
1779 and 1781, u])on all the former duties of cus- 
toms, being' allowed to be wholly drawn back upon 
the ex]K)rtation of all other goods, were likewise 
allowed to be drawn back upon that of wine. The 
last duty that has been particularly imposed upon 
-wine, that of 1780, is allowed to be wholly drawn 
back, an indulgence which, when so many heavy 
duties are retained, most probably could never 
occasion the exportation of a single tun of wine. 
These rules take ])lace with regard to all places of 
lawful exportation, except the British colonies in 
America. 

The 1 5th Charles JI. chap. 7. called an act for 
the encouragement of trade, had given (ireat Bri- 
tain the Inonopol/of supplying the colonies with all 
the eommodities of the growth or maiiufaclure of 
Europe ; and consequently with wines. In a 
country of so extensive a coast as our JNorth Ame- 
rican and West Indian colonies, where our authority 
was always so very slender, and where the inha- 
bitants were allowed to carry out, in their own ships, 
their non-euumerated commodities, at first, to all 
parts of Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of 
Europe south of Cape Finisterre, it is not very pro- 
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bable that this monopoly could ever be much re- 
spected ; and they probably, %it all times, found 
means of brin^in^ back some cargo from the coun- 
tries to which they were allowed to citrry out one. 
They seem, however, to have found some difficulty 
ill importing EuroY)ean wines from the jilaces of 
their growth, and they could not well import them 
from Great Britain, where they were loaded with 
many heavy duties, of which a considerable part 
was not diaun back upon exportation. Madeira 
vvine, not being a European commodity, could be 
imported directly into America and the West Judies, 
countries which, in all their non-enumerated com- 
modities, enjoyed a free trade to the island of Ma- 
deira. These circumstances had probably intro- 
duced that general ta<te for Madeira wine, which 
our officers found established im all our colonies at 
the comniencement of the war which began in 1755, 
and which they brought back with them to the 
mother country, where that wine had not been inucii 
in fashion before. Upon the conclusion of that war, 
in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. III. chap. 15, sect. 12.) 
all the duties, except 31. 10^. were allowed to be 
drawn back, u])on the exportation to the colonies ol* 
all wines, except French wines, to the commerce 
and consumption of which, national prejudice would 
allow no sort of encouragement. The period be- 
tween the granting of this indulgence and the 
revolt of our North American colonies was probably 
too short to admit of any considerable change in the 
customs of those countries. 
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Tffiie same act, which, in the drawback upon all 
wines, except French wines, thu^ favoured the 
colonies so much 'more than other countries ; in 
those, upon the greater part of other commodities, 
favoured them much less. Upon the exportation of 
the greater part of commodities to other countries, 
half the old subsidy was drawn back. But tliis law 
enacted that no part of that duty should be drawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonies of any 
commodities, of the growth or manufacture either of 
Europe or the East Indies, excejit wines, white 
calicoes, and muslins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted for 
the encouragement of the parrying trade, which, as 
the freight of the ships is frequently paid by fo- 
reigners in money, was supposed to be peculiarly 
fitted for bringing gold and silver into the country. 
But though the carrying trade certainly deserves no 
peculiar encouragement, though the motive of the 
institution was, perhaps, abundantly foolish, the 
institution itself seems reasonable enough. Such 
drawbacks cannot force into this trade a greater 
share of the capital of the country than what would 
have gone to it of its own accord, had there been no 
duties upon importation. They only prevent its 
being excluded altogether by those duties. The car- 
r)iug trade, though it deserves no preference, ought 
not to he precluded, but to be left free like all other 
trades. It is a necessary resource to those capitals 
which cannot find employment either in the agri- 
culture or ill the manufactures of the country; either 
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in its home trade or in its foreig;n trade of con- 
sumption. 

The revenue of the customs, mstead of suffering’, 
profits from such drawbacks, by thaj part of the 
duty which is retained. the whole duties had 
been retained, the foreign •goods upon which they 
..re paid, could seldom have been exported, nor 
consetprently imported, for want of a market. The 
(huicsy therefore, of which a part is retained, would 
ncvei' have been pa id. 

These reasons seem sufficiently to justify draw- 
backs, and would justify them, though the whole 
duties, wlietlier upon the produce of domestic in- 
dustry, or ii[)on foreign goods, were always drawn 
back upon exportatior?. The revenue of excise 
would in this case, indeed, suffer a little, and that of* 
the customs a good deal more; but the natural 
balance of industry, the natural ilivision and distri- 
bution of labour [cniploymcnts], which is always 
more or less disturbed by such duties, would he 
more nearly re-established by such a regulation. 

These reasons^ h()we\er, will justify dr^iwhacks 
only upon exporting goods to those countries which 
are altogether foreign and indej)en(lent, not to those 
in which our merchants and inunufaciurers enjoy :i 
monopoly. A drawback, for example, upon the 
exportation of European goods to unr American 
colonies, will not always occasion a greater ex])or- 
tation than what would have taken place without it. 
By means of the monopoly which our merchants 
and manufacturers enjoy there, the same (juaiitity 
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might frequently, perhaps, he sent thither, thoiigli 
the whole duties were retained. The drawback, 
therefore, may frequently be pure loss to the revenue 
of excise ant} customs, without altering the state ol* 
the trade, or rendering it in any respect more 
extensive. How far such drawbacks can be justi- 
fied, as a j)roper encouragement to the iudu.'-cry of 
our colonies, or how far it is advantageous to the 
mother-country, that they sh(mld be exempted from 
taxes which are paid by all the rest of their (ellow 
subjects, will ujipear hereafter when I come to treat 
of colonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it must always he under- 
stood, are useful only in those cases in which the 
goods for the exportation df which they are given, 
are really e\])orted to some foreign country ; and 
not clandestinely re-imported into our own. That 
some drawbacks, particularly those uj)on tobacco, 
have frequently been abused in this manner, and 
have given occasion to many frauds equally hurtful 
both to the revenue and to the fair trader, is well 
known. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Bouniics. 

Bounties ii])on exportation are, in Great Britain, 
IVoquentlv jietitioned for, and sometimes ^'ranted to 
the ])rodiiee of’ particular branches of domestic in- 
dustry. By means of them our merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, it is ])retended, will he enabled to sell 
their «x)ods as cheap or.cheaper tliaii their rivals in 
the forei^m market. A ”‘reater (plant ily, it is said, 
\iill thus be e\])orted, and the balance of trade con- 
secjuently turned more in favour our own country. 
We cannot n>i\e our workmen a monopoly in the 
foroi^j^n, as we have done in the home market. We 
cannot force foreig*ncrs to buy their g-oods, as we 
ha\e done our own countrymen. Tlie next best 
expedient, it has lieen thought, therefore, is* to pay 
them for buying. It is in this manner that the mer- 
cantile system ])rop()ses to enrich the whole country, 
and to ]mt money into all our pockets by means of 
the balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to those 
branches of trade only which cannot be carried on 
without them. But every branch of trade in which 
the merchant can scll||iis goods for a price which 
replaces to him, with the ordinary profits of stock, 

s 
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the whole capital employed in preparing' and send- 
ing* them to nKirke4 can he carried on without a 
bounty. Every si/ch branch is evidently uprni a 
level with all the other branches of trade which are 
carried on vvithont bounties, and cannot therelore 
rc(|uire one more than they. Tiiosc trarles onlv 
recjuire bounties in which the iiierchaiit is obliged to 
sell his goods for a ])rice whicli does not re[)lace to 
liirn his ca])ital, together with the ordinary ])rofit : 
or in which he is obliged to sell them tor less than 
it really costs him to send them to market, ''riie 
bounty is given in order to make up this loss, and to 
encourage him to continue, or perhaps to begin, a 
trade of which the e\])ense is supposed to be greater 
than the returns, of which every operation eats up a 
j)art of the capital employed in it, and which is of 
such a nature, that, if all other trades resembhal it, 
there would soon be no ca))ital lel’t in the countr}. 

Idle trades, it is to be observed, which are carried 
on by means ol' bounties, are the only ones which 
can be carried on between two nations lor any con- 
siderable time together, in such a manner as that 
one of them shall always and regularly lose, or sell 
its goods lor less than it reall} costs to send them 
to market. Hut if the bounty did not repay to the 
merchant what he would otherwise lose ujion the 
[irice of his goods, his own interest would soon 
oblige him to employ his stock in another way, or 
to lind out a trade in which the price of the goods 
won Id replace to him, with the ordinary profit, (he 
capital employed in sending tneni to market. The 
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effect of bounties, like that of all the other expe- 
dients of the mercantile systmi, can only be to 
force the trade of a country into a channel much less 
advaiitag’eous than that in vvhicli it would naturally 
run ol' its own accord. 

Tlie ino’enious and well-lutormed author of the 
tracts upon the corn trade has shown very clearly, 
that since the bounty u])()n the exportation of corn 
was first established, the price of the corn exported, 
valued moderately enou«*h, has exceeded that of the 
corn im])orted, valued very hit’ll, by a much greater 
sum than the amount of the whole bounties which 
have been paid during* that jieriod. This, he ima- 
gines, upon the true princi\>les ol‘ tlie mercantile 
system, is a clear proof that tliis forced corn trade is 
beneficial to the nation; the value of the exporta- 
tion exceeding' that of the impjortation by a much 
greater sum than the whole extraordinary expense 
which the public has been at in order to get it 
exported. He does not consider that this extraor- 
dinary expense, or the bounty, is tlie smallest jiart of 
the expense which the exportatidii of corTi really 
costs the society. The ca])ital which the farmer 
em])loyed in raising it, must likewise be taken 
into the account. Unless the price of the corn when 
sold in the foreign markets replaces, not only the 
bounty, but this capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock, the society is a loser by the dif- 
ierence, or the national slock is so much diminished. 
Hut the very reason ^br which it has been thought 
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necessary to grant a bounty, is the supposed insuf- 
ficiency of the price to do this. 

The average price of corn, it has been said, has 
fallen considerably since the establishment of the 
bounty. That the average price of corn began to 
fall somewhat towards the end of the last ceiituiy, 
and has continued to do so during the c*ourse of the 
sixty-four first years of the present, I have already 
endeavoured to show, liut this e\ent, suppo^ing it 
to be real, as 1 believe it to be, must have ha])pcned 
in spite of the bounty, and cannot possibly have 
happened in consecpience of it. It has hap])ened in 
France, as well as in Phigland, though in France 
there was, not only no bounty, but, till 17(54, the 
exportation of corn was subjected to a gencial prf)- 
hibition. This gradual fall in the average price of 
grain, it is probably, therefore, is ultimately owing 
neither to the one regulation nor to the other, but to 
that gradual and insensible rise in the real value of 
silver, which, in the first book of this discourse, 1 
liave endeavoured to show has taken ])lace in the 
generab market of Europe, during the cour.' e of the 
])resent century. It seems (o be altogether impos- 
sible that the bounty could ever contribute to lovver 
the price of grain. 

In years of jdenty, it has already been obscr\ed, 
the bounty, by occasioning an extraordinary expor- 
tation, necessarily keeps up the price of com in the 
home market above what it would naturally fall to. 
To do so was tlie avowed purpose of tlic institution. 
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In years of scarcity, thonj^h the bounty is frequently 
suspended, yet the g*reat exportation which it occa- 
sions in years of plenty, must -frequently hinder 
more or less the ])lenty of one year fit)m relieving’ 
the scarcity ol* another. Jioth in years ol’ plenty, 
and in years of scarcity, 'therefore, the bounty 
necessarily lends to raise the money price of corn 
somewhat higher than it otherwise would he in the 
home market. 

That, in the actual stale of tillage, the bounty 
must necessarily have this tendency, will not, I 
apprehend, be disputed by any reasonable ])erson. 
But it has been thought by many ])eople that it 
tends to encourage tillage, and that in two different 
ways ; first, by o))ening a more extensive foreign 
market to the corn of the farmer, it tends, they 
imagine, to increase the demand for, and conse- 
quently the production of that commodity; and 
secondly, by securing to him a better ])rice than he 
could otherwise expect in the actual state of tillage, 
it tends, they sup])ose, to encourage tillage. Idiis 
double encouragement nmst, they imagine, in a 
long period of years, occasion such an increase in 
the production of corn, as may lower its price in 
the home market much more than the bounty can 
raise it, in the actual state which tillage may, at the 
end of that ])eriod, hap])en to he in. 

J answer, that whatever extension of the foreign 
market can be occasioned by the bounty, must, in 
every ])articular year, be altogether at tlu' e\j)ense 
of the home market; as every bu.shel of corn which 
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is exported by means of the bounty, and which 
would not have bc<^n exported without the bounty, 
would have remained in the home market to in- 
crease the cft)nsumptiion, and to lower the price of 
that commodity. The corn bounty, it is to be 
observed, as well as every other bounty upon ex- 
portation, imposes two different taxes upon the 
people ; first, the tax which they are t)bli^ed to con- 
tribute, in order to pay the bounty; and secondly, 
the tax which arises from the advanced price of the 
commodity in the home market, and which, as the 
whole body of the people are purchasers of corn, 
must, in this particular commodity, be paid by the 
whole body of the people. In this ])articular com- 
modity, therefore, this second tax is by much the 
heaviest of the two. Let us suppose that, taking- 
one year with another, the bounty of five shillings 
upon the exportation of the quarter of wheat, raises 
the price of that commodity in the home market 
only sixpence the bushel, or four shillings the 
quarter, higher than it otherways would have 
been in’ the acfual state of the cro]). Even upon 
this very moderate supjmsition, the great body of 
the people, over and above contributing the tax 
which pays the bounty of five shillings upon every 
quarter of wheat exported, must pay another tjf 
four shillings upon every (luarter which they them- 
selves consume. Ihit, according to the very well 
informed author of the tracts upon the corn-trade, 
the average j)roj)ortion of the corn exporled to 
that consumed at home, is not more than that of 
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one to thirty-one. For every five shilliugs, there- 
fore, which they contribute to •the payment of the 
first tax, they must contribute six pounds four shii- 
liiigs to the payment of the second. ^So very Jieavy 
a tax upon the first necessary of life, must either 
reduce tlie subsistence of*the labouring poor, or it 
must occasion some augmentation in their pecu- 
niary wages, ])ro})ortionabIe to that in the pecu- 
niary ])rice of tiieir subsistence. So far as it ope- 
rates in the one wa), it must reduce the ability 
of the labouring ])oor to educate and bring u]) 
tlieir children, and must so far tend to restrain tlie 
population of the country. So far as it operates in 
the other, it must reduce the ability ot‘ the emj)loy- 
ers of the ])Oor, to employ so great a nuin])er as 
they otherwise might do, and must, so far, tend to 
restrain the industry of tlie CQuutry. The extra- 
ordinary exportation of corn, tlierefore, occasioned 
by the bounty, not only, in every particular year, 
diminishes the home, just as much as it extends 
the foreign market and consumption, but, by re- 
straining the population and industry of flie coun- 
try, its final tendency is to stunt and restrain 
the gradual extension of tfie home market; and 
thereby, in the long run, rather to diminish, than 
to augment, the whole market and consumption of 
corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of corn, 
howe\er, it has been thought, by rendering tliat 
commodity more profitable to the farmer, inu^t ne- 
cessarily encourage its production. 
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I aiEKSVi^r, that this might be the case if the 
effect of the bounty was to raise the real price of 
com, OT lo enable the farmer, with an equal quantity 
of it, to iniiiiAain a greater number of labourers in 
the same manner, whether liberal, inoderaie, or 
scanty, than other labovirers are commonly main- 
tained in his neighbourhood. But neither the 
bounty, it is evident, nor any other human insti- 
tution, can have any such elFect. It is not the real, 
but the nominal price of corn, which can in any 
considerable degree be alfeeted by the bounty. 
And though the tax which that institution iin])()ses 
upon the whole body of the people, may be very 
burdensome to those who pay it, it is of \ery little 
advantage to those who receive it. 

The real elfect of the bounty is not so much to 
raise the real valug of corn, as to degrade the real 
value of silver; or to make an equal quantity of it 
exchange for a smaller (juantity, not only of corn, 
blit of all other home-made commodities : for the 
money price of corn regulates that of all other 
home-made com rhodi ties. 

It regulates the money ])rice of hibour, which 
must always be such as to enable the labourer to 
purchase a (juantity of corn suflicieiit lo maintain 
him and his family either in the liberal, moderate, 
or scanty manner in which the advancing, station- 
ary, or declining circumstances ot the society oblige 
his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money ])rice of all the other 
parts of the rude jnoduce ol' land, which, in every 
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period of improvement must bear a certain pro- 
portion to^that of corn, thoug^i this proportion is 
different in different periods. . It regailates, for 
example, the money ])rice pf ^rass’^aml hay, of 
butcher’s meat, of horses, and the inaiutenance of 
horses, of land carriag'e j^oiiseqnently, or of the 
gTeater part of the inland commerce ot‘ the country. 

By regnlating' the money ])rice of all the other 
parts of the nicle ])rodiiec of land, it regulates that 
of the materials of‘ almost all manuhictiires. By 
regulating the money ])rice of labour, it regu- 
lates that of manufacturing art and industry. 7\nd 
by regulating both, it regulates that of the complete 
manufacture. The money ])rice of labour, and of 
every tiling that is the ])rodnce either of land or 
labour, must necessarily cither rise or fall in pro- 
portion to the money price of copi. 

Though in conse(]uencc of the bounty, therefore, 
the farmer should be enabled to sell liis corn tor 
four shillings tlie ])iishcl instead ol‘ three and six- 
pence, and to pay his landlord a monied rent pr(»- 
portionable to the rise in tlie mofiev ])rice ot' his 
produce; yet if, in e()nse(}uence of this rise in the 
price of corn, four shillings will purchase no more 
home-made goods of any other kind than three and 
sixpence would have clone before, neither the cir- 
cumstances of the farmer, nor those of the landlord, 
wall be much mended by this change. The farmer 
will not he able to cultivate much better; the land- 
lord wall not he able to li\e miieli better. In the 
purchase of foreign commodities this enhancement 
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in the price of corn may g-ive them some little ad- 
vantage. In that of home-made commodities it can 
give them none at all. And almost the whole expense 
of the farmcv, and the* far greater part even of tiiat 
of the landlord, is in home-made commodities. 

That degradation in 'ihe value of silver which is 
the elfect of the fertility of the mines, and which 
operates equally, or very near equally, through 
the greater ])art of the commercial world, is a 
matter of very little consequence to any ])aiiicular 
country. The consequent rise of all money ])rices, 
though it does not make those who receive them 
really richer, does not make them really poorer. 
A service of ])late becomes really cliea])er, and every 
thing else remains precisely of the same real value 
as before. 

But that degradation in the value of silver 
which, being the etfect either of the peculiar situ- 
ation, or of the political institutions of a ])articu- 
lar country, takes ])lace only in that country, is a 
matter of very great consequence, which, far from 
teiiding’to make any body really richer, tends to make 
every body really poorer, llie rise in the money 
price of all commodities, which is in this case pe- 
culiar to that country, tends to discourage more or 
less every st)rt t)f industry which is carried on within 
it, and to enable foreign jiations, by furnishing 
almost all sorts of goods for a smaller quantity of 
silver than its own workmen can atfoid to do, to 
undersell them, not only in the foreign, but even in 
the home market. 
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It is the peculiar situation of Spain and Portugal 
as proprietors of the mines, to b« the distributors of 
gold and silver to all the other c^uutiies of Europe. 
Tiiose metals oiigdil naturally, therefore^ to be some- 
what cheaper in Spain and Portugal than in any 
other ])art of Euro})e. /fhe ditference, Iiowever, 
should be no more than the amount of tlie freight 
and insurance ; and, on account of the great value 
and small bulk of those metals, their tVeight is no 
great matter, and their insurance is the same as 
that of any other goods of ecpial value. Spain and 
Portugal, therefore, could sulfer \ery little from 
their peculiar situation, if they did not aggravate 
its disadvantages by their political institutions. 

Spain by ta\ing, and Portugal by ])rohibiting the 
e\]a)rtalion of gold ainl silver, load that exportation 
with the exjiense of smuggling, and raise the value 
ol’ those metals in other countries so much more 
above what it is in their own, by the whole amount 
ol' this expense. When you dam u]) a stream of 
water, as soon as the dam is full, as much water 
must run over the dam head as if tXere was^io dam 
at all. The ])rohibition of ex])ortatioii cannot de- 
tain a greater quantity ol’ gold and silver in Spain 
and Portugal than whajl they can atford to employ, 
than what the annual produce of their land and 
laliour will allow them to emjiloy, in coin, ])late, 
gilding, and other ornaments of gold and silver. 
When they have got this quantity the dam is lull, 
and the whole stream which Hows in at ter wards 
must run over. The annual exjiortatiou of gold 
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and silver from Spain and Portugal accordingly is, 
by all accounts, natwitlistanding these restraints, 
very near equal to /the whole annual importation. 
As the watery however^ must always be deeper be- 
hind the dam-head tlian before it, so the (juaiitity 
of gold and silver whic<i the., e restraints detain in 
Spain and Portugal must, in ])roportion to the 
annual produce of their lainl and labour, be greater 
than what is to be found in other countries. The 
higher and stronger the dam-head, the greater 
must be the (litference in the deptli of water behind 
and before it. The higher the tax, the higher the 
])Ciiiilties with which the prohibition is guarded, the 
more vigilant and severe the ]U)lice which looks 
after the execution of the law, the greater innstjbe 
the ditftM’enee in the ])roportiou ol‘ gold and silver 
to the annual pa’oducc of the land and labour of 
Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. 
It is said accordingly to he very considerable, and 
that yon frequently find there a ])rofnsion of plate 
in lioiises, wiiere there is iiothing else which would, 
in other countries, bethought suitable or corre- 
spondent to this sort of inaguihcciice. Tlie cheap- 
ness of gold and .silver, or what is the same thing', 
the dearness of all commodities, which is the neces- 
sary etfect of tliis redundancy of the precious metals, 
discourages both the agriculture and manufactures 
ol' Spain and Portugal, and enables foreign nations 
to supply them witli many sorts of rude, and with 
almost all sorts of manufactured jiroduce, for a 
smaller quantity of gold and silver than what they 
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lliemselves can either raise or make them for at 
home. The tax and prohibition, operate in two dif- 
ferent ways. They not only lower very much the 
value of the ])recious metals Spain a'lid Portugal, 
hut by detaining' there a certain quantity of those 
me^ils, which would otherwise flow over other 
countries, they keep up their value in those other 
countries somewhat above what it otherwise would 
he, and thereby g'ive those countries a double ad- 
vantage in their commerce with Spain and Portu- 
gal. Open tlic llood-gates, and there will presently 
be less water above, and more below, the dam-head, 
and it will soon come to a level in both ])laces. 
Remove the tax and the prohibition, and as the 
quantity of gold and silver will diminish consider- 
ably in Spain and Portugal, so it will increase 
somewhat in other countries, and. the value of those 
metals, their ])roportiou to the annual produce of 
land and labour, will soon come to a level, or very 
near to a level, in all. The loss which Sj;ain aiul 
Portugal could sustain by this e\})ortation of their 
gold and silver woidd be altogether nominal and 
imaginary. The nominal value of their goods, and of 
the annual produce of their land and labour, would 
fall, and would be expfessed or rejjrescnted by a 
smaller (piantity of silver than before: but their 
real value would be the same as before, and would 
be sufficient to maintain, command, and employ, 
the same quantity of labour. As the nominal 
value of their goods would fall, the real value of 
what remained of their gold and silver would rise, 
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and a smaller quantity of those metals would 
answer all the same purposes of commerce and 
circulation which had employed a p;reater quantity 
before. The |^old ainbj^ilver which would go abroad 
would not go abroad for nothing, but would bring 
back nn e(jual value of goods of some kimb or 
anotlier. Those goods too would not be all mat- 
ters of mere luxury and expense, to be consumed 
by idle peo])le, who produce nothing in return for 
their consumption. As the real wealth and re- 
venue of idle ]ieople would not be augmented by 
this extraordinary cxj)ortatioii of gold and silver, 
so neither would their consuin])tion be much aug- 
mented by it. Those goods would, probably, tlie 
greater part of them, and certaiiily soiiie })art of 
them, consist in materials, tools, and provisions, 
for the employment and maintenance of industrious 
\)eople, who would reproduce, with a profit, the full 
value of their coiisumption. A part of the dead 
stock of the society would thus he turned into 
active stock, and would put into motion a greater 
(juaiitity of iiulustry than had been enq)loyed 
betbre. The annual produce of tlieir laud and 
labour would immediately be augmented a little, 
and in a few years would, probably, be augmented 
a great deal ; their industry being thus relieved 
from one of the most oppressive burdens vvliich it 
at present labours under. 

Tlie bounty iqKui the cx])ortation of corn neces- 
sarily operates exactly in the same way as this 
absurd policy of Spain and Portugal. Whatever 
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be the actual state of tillage, it renders our corn 
soiiievvhat dearer in the home market than it other- 
wise would be ill that state, and somewhat cheaper 
in the foreign ; and as the average vuoney price of 
corn regulates more or less^that of all other com- 
moditie it IcHvers the vaKie of silver considerably 
ill the one, and tends to raise it a little in the other. 
]t enables Ibreigners, (he JJutcIi in particular, not 
only to eat our corn cheaper than they otherwise 
could do, but sometimes to eat it cheajier than e\eu 
our own peo])le can do upon the same occasions; 
as we arc assured by an excellent authority, that of 
Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our own work- 
men fioiii furnisbing their goods for so small a, 
(juantity of silver as they otherwise might do; and 
enables the Dutch to I'urnish theirs I'or a smaller. J t 
tends to render our manufactures somewhat dearer 
in every market, and theirs somewhat cheaper than 
they otherwise would be, and consequently to give 
their industry a double advantage over our own. 

The bounty, as it raises in (lie home market, not 
so much the real, as the nominal •})ricc ot.our coin, 
as it augments, not the quantity of labour which a 
certain cjuantity of corn can maintain and employ, 
but only the ipiantit^ of silver which it will ex- 
change ibr, it discourages our niamifactures, w ithout 
rendering any considerable service either to our 
farmers or country gentlemen. It jnits, indeed, a 
little moie money into the jiockets of bolii, and it 
will ]>crhaps be somewhat dilficult to ])ersuade the 
greater part of them that this is not rendering them 
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a very considerable service. But if this money 
sinks in its value, in the quantity of labour, pro- 
visions, and home-ipadc commodities of all dilfereiit 
kinds which k is capable of purchasing, as much as 
it rises in its quantity, ihe service will be little more 
than nominal and imaginary. 

There is, ])erhaps, hut one set of men in the whole 
commonwealth to whom the bounty either was or 
could be essentially serviceable. These were the 
corn merchants, the exporters and importers of 
corn. In years of plenty the bounty necessarily 
occasioned a greater exportation than would other- 
wise have taken place 5 and by hindering the plenty 
of one year from relieving the scarcity of another, 
it occasioned in years of scarcity a greater importa- 
tion than would otherwise have been necessary. Jt 
increased the business of ^the corn merchant in 
both ; and in years. of scarcity, it not only enabled 
him to import a greater quantity, but to sell it for 
a. better jrrice, and consequently with a greater 
profit than he could otherwise have made, if the 
])lenty of one year had not been more or less hin- 
dered from relieving the scarcity of another. Jt is 
in this set of men, accordingly, that J have observed 
the greatest zeal for the continuance or renewal of 
the bounty. 

Our country gentlefnen, when they imposed the 
high duties upon the importation of foreign corn, 
which in times of moderate plenty amount to a 
prohibition, and when they established the bounty, 
seemed to have imitated the conduct of our maim- 
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facturers. By the one institution, they secured to 
lIleul^elves the monopoly of tliQ home market, and 
by the other they endeavoured to prevent that mar- 
ket iVom ever being* overstocked with their com- 
modity. Jiy both they ent^eavcnired to raise its 
rcc 1 vaiue, in tiie same maiiAer as our mannlaclurers 
had, by the like institutions, raised the real value 
of many dilferent sorts of mamilactured goods. 
They did not ])erhaps attend to tlje great and 
essential diirerence which nature has establislied 
l)etween corn and almdst every other sort of goods. 
When, either by the monopoly of the home market, 
or by a bounty upon exporttition, yog enable our 
woollen or linen nuinufact urers, to sell their goods 
for somewhat a better price tiian tiiey othei’wise 
could get for them, you raise, not only nominal, 
l)ut the real price Of those goods. Yon render 
them equivalent to a greater quantity of labour and 
subsistence, you increase not only the nominal, but 
the real profit, the, real wealth and re\enue ol’ 
those manufacturers, and you enable them either 
to live better themselves, or to etnploy a* greater 
(juantity of labour in tho.se particular manufactures. 
You really encourage those , manufactures, and 
direct towards them a, grearter quantity of the in- 
dustry of the country, th^n what would probably 
go to them of its own accofd. But when by tlie 
like institutions you raise the nominal or money- 
price ol corn, you do not raise its real value. V On 
do not increase the real wealth, the real revenue 
either of our farmers or country gentlemen. You 
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do not encourage the growth of corn, hccause you 
do not enable them* to maintain and employ more 
labourers in raising it. The nature of things has 
stamped ui)Gn corn a" real value which cannot be 
altered by merely altering its money price. No 
bounty upon exportatioh, no monopoly of the ho ne 
market, can raise that value. The freest competi- 
tion cannot lower it. Through the world in general 
that value is equal to the quantity of labour which 
it can maintain, and in every particular place it is 
ecpial to the quantity of labour which it can main- 
tain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or 
scanty, in which laboitr is commonly maintained in 
that place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re- 
gulating commodities by which the real value <jf 
all other commodities must be finally measured and 
determined; corn is. The real value of every other 
commodity finally measured and determined by 
the ])roportion which its averttge money ])rice bears 
to the average money price of corn. Tiie real 
value of corn does not vary with those variations in 
its average rnoiVey price, which sometimes occur 
iroru one century to another. It is the real \aluc of 
silver which varies with them. 

liounties upon the- expQrtation of any home- 
made commodity are liable, first, to that general 
objection which may he made to all the ditferent 
ex])e(iieuts of the mercantile system ; the objection 
of forcing sf)me part of the industry of the country 
into a channel less advantageous tiiau that in which 
it would rim of its own accord : and, secondly, to 
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the particular objection of forcing it, not only into 
a channel that is Jess advanttg’eous, but into one 
that is actually disadvanta«*eouj5; the trade which 
cannot be carried on but by meanst of a bounty 
bejpo; necessarily a losino* tride. The bounty upon 
tli i exportation of corn is liable to this further ob^ 
jection, that it can in no respect ])romote the rais- 
ing of that particular commodity ol‘ which it was 
meant to encourag*e the production. When our 
country »*entlemen, therefore, demanded the esta- 
blishment of the bounty, though they acted in imi- 
tation of our merchants and manufacturers, they 
did not act with that complete comprehension of 
their own interest which commonly directs the cou' 
duct of those two other orders of people. They 
loaded the ])u])lic revenue witli , a very considerable 
expense ; they im])osed a very heavy tax upon the 
whole body of the people ; but they did not, in any 
sensible degree, increase the real value of their own 
commodity; and by lowering somewhat the real 
value of silver, they discouraged, in some degree, 
the general industry of the eounti*y, and, ijistead of 
advanciiig, retarded more or less the improvement 
of their own lands, which necessarily depends upon 
the general industry of the country. 

To encourage the ])roduction of any commodity, 
a bounty upon production, one should imagine, 
would have a more direct o]X3ration, tlian one n])on 
exportation. It would, besides, imj)ose only one 
tax upon the pco))le, that which they must contri- 
bute in order to pay the bounty. Instead of raising, 
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it teud to loMrer tlie price t>r the commodity 

iu the Ihonie market ; and thereby, instead of im- 
posing' a second tax' upon the people, it might, at 
least ill part,, repay them for what they had con- 
tributed to the first. ' Bounties upon production, 
however, have been very* rarely granted. T1 
judices established by the coininercial system have 
taught us to believe, that national wealth arises 
more immediately from exportation than from ])r(j- 
duction. it has been nuue liivoured accordingly, 
as the more immediate means of bringing money 
into the country. Bounties upon production, it has 
been said too, have been 1‘ouiid by experience more 
liable to frauds than those upon exportation. How 
fiir this is true, I know not. Tliat bounties upon 
exportation have been abused to many fraudulent 
purposes, is very well known. But it is not the in- 
terest of merchants and manufacture is, the great 
inventors ol* all these expedients, that the home 
market should hfc overstocked with their goods, an 
event which a bounty ii})on production might some- 
times ocv^asioii. • A bounty upon exportation, by 
enabling thern to send abroad their surplus ])art, 
and to keep up the price of what remains in the 
home market, cllectaally prevents this. 01 all the 
expedients of the mercantile system, accordingly, 
it is the one of which they are the fondest. 1 liave 
known the dilierent undertakers of some ])articular 
works ag’iee pri\ ately among tliemselves to give a 
bounty out of their own ]>ockets upon the exporta- 
tion of a certain proportion of the goods w iiich they 
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(!cal( ill. This expedient succeiefled so well, that it 
more than doubled the price of* their g*oods in the 
home market, notwithstanding' a very considerable 
increase in the produce. The opertitioii of the 
bounty u])on corn must have been wonderfully dif- 
fertnt, if it has lowered tfle money price of that 
commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon production, how- 
e\er, has been granted upon some ])articular oc- 
casions. The tonnage bounties gi\oii to the white 
herring and whale hslieries may, perha])s, be con- 
sidered as somewhat of this nature. They tend 
directly, it may' be supposed, to render the goods 
cheaper in the liome market than they otherwise 
would be. In other respects their etfects, it must 
be acknowledged, are the same as those of bounties 
upon exportation. By means of^them a part of the 
capital of the country is employed in bringing goods 
to market, of which the ])rice does not repay the 
cost, together with the ordinary ])rofits of stock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to those fishe- 
ries do not contribute to the opulence of the*nation, 
it may perhaps be thought that they contribute to 
its defence, by augmenting the number of its sailors 
and shipping. Ttiis, it .may lie alleged, may some- 
times be done by means of such bounties at a much 
smaller expense, than by keeping uj) a great stand- 
ing navy, if I may use such an exprcs.-iion, in the 
same way as a standing army. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allegations, 
however, the following considerations dispose me 
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believe, tbat in granting at least one of these 
bounties^ the legislature has been very grossly im- 
posed wpovi. , 

"PiTst, ftietieTYiug bus*^ bounty seems too large. 

From the com men cement of the winter fishijjg 
1771 to the end of the winter tisljfjjg ^thc 

tonnage bounty upt)n tiie herring b^‘^s fishery iuis 
been at thirty slnllings the ton. llurijig tliese 
eleven years the whole number of ])ariels caught 
by the herring buss fishery of Scotland amounted 
to 378,^147. The henings caught and cured at sea, 
are called sea sticks. In older to lender them 
what are called merchantable licrrings, it is ne- 
cessaiy to icpiiclv them with an additional quantity 
of* salt; and in this case, it is reckoned, that three 
barrels of sea sticks, are usually repacked into 
two barrels of incrchantable herungs. The num- 
ber of barrels of merchantable herrings, therefore, 
caught during these eleven years, will amount only, 
according to this account, to 252,2311. Dur- 
ing these eleven years the tonnage bounties jiaid 
amoumed to Too, 463/. lls*. or to 8s. 2|d. upon 
every barrrel ot sea slicks, and to 12s. 3^d. upon 
every band of merchantable herrings. 

The salt with which ihe^c herrings are cured is 
sometimes Scotch, and sometimes ioreigii ^alt; both 
which are dcliveied fiec of all excise duty to the 
fish-cmers. Tlie excise duty upon Scotch salt is 
at present is. (x/ , that upon loieigu salt 10.v. the 
bushel. A band ot henings issujiposcd to recjuiie 
about one bushel and uiie-lourth ui a bushel foreign 
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salt. Two bushels are the supposed average of 
Scotch salt. If the lierriugs are entered for ex- 

wo Y'avt oV llvvs dwW ;^iu.vd w\^ *, if evUeved 

for home consumption, whether the herrings were 
ci/rc(l nith foreign or with Scotch salt, only one 
sliJ^Jiiig the ban el is jiaid np. It was the old 
Scotch (lilt) upon a bushel ot' salt, the quantity 
which, at a low estimation, had been su])posed ne- 
cessary lor Cluing a barrel ol’ herrings. Jn Scot- 
land, ioreign salt is \ery little used for any other 
juirpose hut the curing oi fish- liut from the 5th 
April, 1771, to the 5th April, 1782, the (jnanlity of 
I'oreign salt imported ainouuted to u7:J(),974 busliels, 
at eight\-four pounds the bushel : the (juantity of 
Scotch salt delheied from the woiks to the fish- 
cuiers, to i‘K) more than J (>8,226, at fifty-si\ ])ounds 
the bushel only. Jt would appear, thereloie, that 
it IS principally foreign salt that is used in the fishe- 
ries. I pon every barrel of herrings e\])orted there 
is, besides, a bounty of 2v. 8d., and more than two- 
tliirds of the buss-canght henings arc exported. 
Put all these things together, aitd you Mill find 
that, dining these eleven >ears, every bnriel of buss- 
caunht lierrings, cuied with Scotch salt when ex- 
])orted, has cost goveiyment i7v. Il f/.; and when 
entered for home consumption 14s’. and that 

ever) baud cured with loieign salt, when cxpoited, 
has cost government 1/. '^v. 5id.; and when entered 
for home consumption 1/. 3s. 9 b/. 44ie price of a 
band of good meichuntable herrings inns troni 
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seventeen and eighteen to four and five and twenty 
sellings ; about a guinea at an average . 

Secondly, the bounty to the white herring fishery 
is a tonnage* bounty ; and is proportioned to the 
burden of the ship, not to her diligence or success 
in the fishery; \ind it has, I am alVaid, been ?()o 
common for Vessels to fit out for the sole purpose 
of catching, not the fish, but the bounty. In the 
year 1759, vvhen the bounty was at fifty shillings 
the Ion, the whole buss lisliery of Scotland brought 
in only four batf^rels pf sea sticks. In that )car each 
barrel of sea sticks cost government in bounties 
alone 113/. 15.v.; each barrel of merehtin table her- 
rings 159/. 7v. ()(/. 

Thirdly, the mode of fishing for which this ton- 
nage bounty in the white herring fishery has been 
gi\eii (by busses or decked \essels from twenty to 
eighty tons burthen), .seems not so well ada])ted to 
the situation of Scotland as to that of Holland ; 
1‘iom the ])ractice of which country it appear^ to 
ha\e been borrowed. Holland lies at a great dis- 
tance from tlie .-.eas to which herrings are known 
])riiK*ipally to resort ; and can, theiefore, carry on 
that fishery only in decked \essels, which can carry 
water and ])ro\isions vnfiicieiit for a \o)age to a 
di^laiit sea. Hut the Hebrides, or western islands, 
the islands of Shetland, and the northern and 
iiorth-wcstern coasts of Scotland, the countries in 
whose neighbourluHid the herring fishery is prin- 
♦ i^'ce the accu^nt^ at the end ol the volume. — A. 
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cipally carried on, are every where intersected by 
arms of the sea, which run ufj a considerable way 
into the land, and which, in th^ lap^uage of the 
country, are called sea-lochs. It is Ifo these sea- 
lochs that the herrings princip^^lly resort during the 
season*^ in which they visit those seas * for the visits 
of this, and, I am assured, of many other sorts of 
fish, are not quite regular and constant. A boat 
fishery, therefore, seems to be the mode of fishing 
best adapted to the peculiar situation of Scotland : 
the fishers carrying the herrings ^on shore as fast 
as they are titken, to he either cured or consumed 
fresh. But the great encouragement which a bounty 
of thirty shillings the ton gives to the buss fishery 
is necessarily a discouragement to the boat fishery ; 
which, having no such bounty, cannot bring its 
cured fish to market upon the same terms as the 
buss fishery. The boat fishery, accordingly, which, 
before the establishment of the buss bounty, was 
very considerable, and is said to have employed a 
number of seamen, not inferior to what the buss 
fishery employs at present, is now ^one almost en- 
tirely to decay. Of the former extent, however, of 
this now ruined and abandoned fishery, I must ac- 
knowledge, that I cannot pretend to speak with 
much precision. As no bounty was paid upon the 
outfit of the boat-fishery, no account was taken of 
it by the officers of the customs or salt duties. 

Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during 
certain seasons of the year, herrings make no in- 
considerable part of the food of the common people. 

VOL. III. XT 
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A. bounty, whiclt tended to lowfr their price in the 
home market, might Contribute a good deal to the 
relief of a great number of our felJow-subjects, 
whose circumstances are by no means affluent. But 
the herring buss botmty contributes to no such 
good purpose. It has rhined the b»at fishery, which 
is, by far, the best adapted fbr tiie supply of the 
home market, and the additional bounty of 2^. Hd. 
the barrel upon exportation, carries the greater 
part, more than two thirds, of the produce ol the 
buss fisher) abroad. Between thirty and forty 
yeais ago, before the establishment of the buss 
bouiit), sixt«^eii ‘jliilliiigs the ban el, I have been 
assured, was the common ])rice ol white herrings. 
Between ten and fifteen yeais ago, befoie the boat 
fislieiy was eiitiiely vniiied, the price is said to have 
run lioiii seventeen to twenty shillings the barrel. 
For these last live vears, it has, at ai^ average, been 
at tweiit)-five shillings the barrel. This high price, 
however, may li.ive been owing to the real scarcity 
ot^tlie hei rings upon the coast of Scotland. 1 must 
observe^ too, that the cask or barrel, which is 
usually sold witli the herrings, and of which the 
price is included iu all the foregoing prices, has, 
since the eoniniencemeiit of the American war, 
risen to about double its former ])rice, or trom about 
tliiee shillings lo about six shillings. J must 
likewise ohsei\e, that the ai^couiits I have received 
of the prices of former times have been by no 
means cpiite luiilorm and consistent; and an old 
man of great accuracy and experience has assured 
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me, that more than fifty years a^o, a guinea was 
the usual price of a barrel clf ’good rnerchaiilable 
herrings ; and this, I imagine, may still bo looked 
upon as the average price. All accouYits, however, 
I think, agree, that the price has not been loweied 
in the Home market, in corisccpience of the buss 
bounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, after such 
liberal bounties have been bestowed n})on them, 
contijiue to sell their commodity at the same, oi 
even at a higher price than they were accustomed 
to do before, it might be expected that their profits 
should be very great ; and it is not iinpiobable 
that those of sonic individuals may have been so. 
In general, however, I have etery reason to believe, 
they have been cpiite otherwise. The usual etrecl 
of such Ixmiities is to eiicouiaG;c rash uiiderlakcis 
to ad\enture an a business whic h they do not un- 
derstand, and what they lose by their own negli- 
gence and ignorance, more than compensates all 
that they can gain by the utmost libeiality of go- 
vernment. In 1750, by the same act wliich first 
gave the bounty of thirty .shillings the ton for the 
encouragement of the white herding fishery (the 
23 (leo. Jl. chap. 2\.); a joint stock company was 
erected, with a capital of five hundred thousand 
'pounds, to which the suhsciibers' (over and above 
all other eucoiiragemdhts, the tonnage bounty just 
now mentioned, the exportation, houiity ol' two 
shillings and eight pence the barrel, the delivery 
of both British and foreign salt duty free) were, 
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during the spac^ Of fourteen years, for every hun- 
dred pounds which Ihey subscribed and paid into 
the stock of the society, entitled to three pounds 
a-year, Jo bb paid hj the receiver-general of the 
customs in equal half-yearly payments. Besides 
this great company, the’residence df whose governor 
and directors was to be in London, it was declared 
lawful to erect different fishing-chambers in all the 
different out-ports of the kingdom, provided a sum 
not less than ten thousand pounds was subscribed 
into the capital of each, to be managed at its own 
risk, and for its own profit and loss, 'jfhe same 
annuity, and the same encouragements of all kinds, 
were given to the irade of those inferior chambers, 
as to that of the greltt company. The subscription 
of the great company was soon filled up, and seve- 
ral diflerent fishing- chambers were erected in the 
different out-ports of the kingdom. Jn spite of all 
these encouragements, almost all those different 
companies, both great and small, lost either the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals ; scarce 
a vestige now ‘remains of any of them, and the 
white herring fishery is now entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, carried on by private adventurers. 

If any particular manufacture was necessary, in- 
deed, for the defence of the society, it might ^not 
always be prudent to depend upon our neighbours 
for the Supply ; and if suchtmanufacture could not 
otherwise he supported at liome, it might not be 
nnreasonabl# that all the other branchesg)f industry 
should be taxed in order to support it. The boun- 
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ties upon the exportation of^JBjritish-made sail-cloth, 
and British-made ghnpowdeil «nay, perhaps, both 
be vindicated upon this principled 

But though it ckn very seldom be •reasonable to 
tax the industry of the great*body of the people, in 
order to suppoif that of ffome particular class of 
manufacturers; yet in the wantormess of great 
prosperity, when the public enjoys a greater reve- 
nue than it knows well what to do with, to give 
such bounties to favourite manufactures may, per- 
haps, be as natural, as to incur any other idle ex- 
pense. In public, as well as in private expenses, 
great wealth may, perhaps, frequently be admitted 
fxs an apology for great folly. B^t there must surely 
fee something more than ordinary absurdity, in 
continuing such profusion in times of geneial diffi- 
culty and distress. 

What is called a bounty is sometimes no more 
than a drawback, and consequently is not liable to 
the same objections as what is pro})erIy a bounty. 
The bounty, for example, upon refined sugar ex- 
ported may be considered as a cfrawbacle of the 
duties upon the brown and muscovado sugars, 
from which it is made. The bounty upon wrought 
silk e\j)orted, a drawback of the duties upon raw 
anci thrown silk imported. The bounty upon gun- 
powder exported, a drawback of the duties upon 
brimstone and saltpetre imported. In fhc lan- 
guage of the customs^ those allowances only ^re 
called drawbacks, which are given upbii goodi ex- 
ported in the same form in which they aie im- 
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ported. When that |fhrm has been so altered by 

manufacture of any find, as to come under a new 
denomination, they are called bounties. 

Premiumsc given by the public to artists and 
manufacturers who e3t:cel in their particular occu- 
pations, are not liable to the same objections as 
bounties. By encouraging extraordinary dexterity 
and ingenuity, they serve to keep up the emulation 
of the workmen actually employed in those respec- 
tive occupations, and are not considerable enough 
to turn towards any one of them a greater share of 
the capital of the country than what would go to it 
of its own accord. Their tendency is not to over- 
turn the natural balance of employments, t>ut to 
render the work #hich is done in each as perfect 
and complete as possible. The expense ol‘ pre- 
miums, besides, is very trifling; that of bounties 
very great. The bounty upon corn alone has some- 
times cost the public in one year more than three 
hundred thousand poundsi* 

Bounties are sometimes called premiums, as 
drawbacks are ‘sometimes called bounties. But 
we must ill all cases attend to the nature of the 
thing, without paying any regard to the word. 

Digression concerniy^g the * Corn Trade and Corn 
Laws, 

I CANNOT conclude this chapter concerning houn- 
tii^, without observing that the praises which have 
beeg bestov^ed upon the law whifth establishes the 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, and upon that 
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system of regulations whicltlis connected with it, 
are altogether unmerited, k. particular examina^ 
tiori of the nature of the corn trade, and of the 
principal British laiws which relate to it, will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate the truth of this assertion. The 
great importance of this Subject must justify the 
length of the digression. 

The trade of the corn merchant is composed 
of four different branches, which, though they may 
sometimes he all carried on by the same person, are 
in their own nature four separate and distinct 
trades. * These are, first, the trade of the inland 
dealer; secondly, that of the merchant importer 
for home consumption ; thirdly, that of the mer- 
chant exporter of home prodube for foreign con- 
sumption ; and fourthly, that of the merchant car- 
rier, or of the importer of corn in order to export 
it again. 

1. The interest of the inland dealer, and that of 
the great body of the ppople, how opposite soever 
they may at first sight appear, are, even in years 
of the greatest scarcity, exactly th« same. , It is his 
interest to raise the price of his corn as high as the 
real scarcity of the season requires, and it can never 
be his interest to rais^e it higher. By raising the 
price he discourages the cunsumption, and puts 
every body more or less, but particularly the in- 
ferior ranks of people, upon thrift and good 
management. If, by^ raising it too higli, he dis- 
courages ^he dnsumptioii so much. |hat the sup- 
ply of the season is likely to go beyond the con- 
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sumption of the seadin, Hhd to last for some time 
after* the next crop 'blgins to come in, he runs the 
hazard, not only of Josing a coimiderahle part of his 
corn by naturtil causes, but of being obliged to sell 
what remains of i^ for much less than what he might 
have had for it several months bclbre. If by not 
raising the price high enough he discourages the 
consumption so little, that the supply of the season 
is likely to fall short of the consumption of the 
season, he not only loses a part of the profit which 
he might otherwise have .made, but he exposes the 
people to suffer before the end of the season, in- 
stead of the hardships of a deartlj, the dreadful 
horrors of a famine. It is the interest*t)f thg people 
that their daily, weekly, and pumthly consumption 
should be proportioned as exactly as possible to the 
supply o(' the season. The interest of the inland 
corn dealer is the same. By supplying them, as 
nearly as he can judge, in this proportion, he is 
likely to sell all his corn for the highest^ price, and 
with the greatest profit ; and his knowledge of the 
state of^the crop, and of his daily, Weekly, and 
monthly sales, enables him to judge, with more or 
less accuracy, how far they really are supplied in 
this manner. Without intendinif the interest of 
tlie people, he is nec€!lsarily led, by a regard to his 
own interest, to treat them, even in years of scarcity, 
pretty much in the same mauner as the prudent 
master Qf a vessel is sometimes ob^ged to treat his 
crew. When he foresees that provisions are likely 
to run short, he puts them upon short allowance. 
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Though from excess of cautidi he sliou\d*sometimes 
do this without any real nelessity, yet all the in- 
conveniencies which his criw.can thereby suffer 
are inconsiderable, in comparison with the danger, 
misery, and ruin, to which •they ^uiight sometimes 
be exposed by a less provfdent conduct. Though 
from excess of avarice, in the same manner, the 
inland corn merchant should sometimes raise the 
price of his corn somewhat higher than the scarcity 
of the season requires, yet all the inconveniencies 
which the people can suffer from this conduct, 
which effectually secures them from a famine in the 
end of the season, are inconsiderable, in comparison 
of what thej might have been exposed to by a more 
liberal way of dealing^ in the beginning of it. The 
corn merchant himself is likely to suffer the most 
by this excess of avarice ; not only from the indig- 
nation which it generally excites against him, but, 
though he should escape the effects of this indig- 
nation, from the quantity of corn which it neces- 
sarily leaves upon his hands in the end of the season, 
and which, if the next season Ifappens 4o prove 
favourable, he must always sell for a much lower 
price than he might otherwise have had. 

Were it possiMe, indeed, for one great company 
of merchants to possess thefhselves of the whole 
crop of an extensive country, it might, perhaps, be 
their interest to deal with it as the Dutch are said 
to do with the !^)icerles of the Moluccas, to destroy 
or throw away a considerable part of it, in order to 
keep up the price of the rest. But it is scarce pos- 
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sible, even by the vidMce of law, to estabMsli such 
an extensive monopo^ with regard to coni ; and, 
wherever the law leaves the trR«k free, it is of all 
commodities the least liable to be ^engrossed or mo- 
nopolized by thjg force of a few large capitals, 
which buy up the greater part of it. Not 'only its 
value far exceeds what the capitals of a few private 
men are capable of purchasing, but supposing they 
were capable of purchasing it, the manner in which 
it is produced renders this purchase altogether im- 
practicable. As in every civilized country it is 
the commodity of which the annual consumption is 
the greatest, so a greater quantity of industry is 
annually emplbycd in producing corn tha^ in pro- 
ducing any other commodity^ When it first cofties 
from the ground too, it is necessarily divided among 
a greater number of owners than any other com- 
modity; and these owners can never be collected 
into one place like a number of independent maflu- 
facturers, but are necessarily scattered through all 
the ditferent corners of the country. These first 
Dwners ^^ither immediately supply the consumers in 
their own neighbourhood, or they supply other in- 
land dealers who supply those consumers. 'fhe 
inland dealers in corn, therefore, including both 
the farmer and the baker, are necessarily more iin-^ 
merons than the dealers in any other commodity, 
and their dispersed situation renders it altogether 
impossible for them to enter into any general com- 
bination. If in a year of scarcity, therefore, any of 
them should find that he had a good deal -more 
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corn upon hand than, at the (jWrrent price* he could 
hope to dispose of before the lend of the season, he. 
would never think of keepinjp pp this* price to his 
own loss, and to the sole benefit of kis rivals and 
competitors, but would imfriediately lower it, in 
order to get rid of his cofn before the new crop 
began to come in. The same motives, the same 
interests, whi(di would thus regulate the conduct of 
any one dealer, would regulate that of every other, 
and oblige them all in general to sell their corn at 
the ])rice which, according to the best of their 
judgment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the season. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the history of 
th# dearths and famines which have afflicted any 
part of Europe, during either the course of the 
present oY that of the two preceding centuries, of 
several of which we have yu’etty exact accounts, will 
find, I believe, that a dearth never has arisen from 
any combination among the inland dealers in corn, 
nor from any other cause ^ut a real scarcity, oc- 
casioned sometimes, perhaps, and In some* par tic % 
lar places, by the waste of war, but in by far the 
greatest number of cases, by the fault of the sea- 
sons ; and that a^fainiye has never arisen from any 
.other cause but the violence of government attempt- 
ing, by improper means, to remedy the iiiconveni- 
encies of a dearth. 

In an extensi\e cohi country, between all the 
diflerent parts of which there is a free commerce 
and communication, the scarcity occa.siuned by the 
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most uiifavoumble sefisons can never be so greal as 
to produce a famine t and the scantiest crop, if 
managed with frugality and eccfnomy, will main- 
tain, through ‘ the year, the same number of people 
that are commonly fed ^in a more affluent manner 
by one of ’(moderate plenty. The seasons nlost un- 
favourable to the crop are those of excessive drought 
or excessive rain. But as corn grows equally upon 
high and low lands, upon grounds that are dis- 
posed to be too wet,. and upon those that are dis- 
posed to be too dry, either the drought or the rain* 
which is hurtful to one part of the country is favour- 
able to another ; and though both in the wet and 
in the dry season the crop is a good deal less than 
in one more properl^^ tempered, yet in both what is 
lost in one part of the country is in some measure 
compensated by what is gained in the other. In 
rice countries, where the crop not only requires a 
very moist soil, but where in a certain period of its 
growing it must be laid under water, the effects of 
a drought are much raft)re dismal. Even in such 
eountries, however, the drought is, perhaps, scarce 
ever so universal, as necessarily to occasion a 
famine, if the government’ would allow a free trade. 
The drought in Bengal, a -few years ago, might 
probably have occasioned^ a very great dearth. 
Some improper regulations, ^some injudicjous re- 
straints imposed by the servants of the East India 
Company upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, 
to turn that dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy the in- 
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con^eniencies of a dearth, orc^rs all the dealers to 
sell their corn at what it supposes a reasonable price, 
it either hinders Ahem frompringing it to market, 
which may sometimes produce a famide even in the 
beginning of the season; or ff they bring it thither, 
it enables the people, and thereby en coinages them 
to consume it so fast, as must necessarily produee a 
famine before the end of the season. The unlimited, 
unrestrained freedom of the corn trade, as it is the 
only effectual preventive of the miseries of a famine, 
so it is the best palliative of the inconveniencies of 
a dearth; for the inconveniencies of a real scarcity 
cannot be remedied; they can only be palliated. 
No trade deserves more the full protection of the 
» laW, and no trade requires it ^o^much ; because no 
trade is so much exposed to popular odium. 

In years of scarcity the infermr ranks of people 
impute their distress to the avarice of the corn mer- 
chant, who becomes the object of their hatred and 
indignation. Instead of making profit upon such 
occasions, therefore, he is bften in danger of being 
utterly ruined, and of having his magaziiffes plun* 
dered and destroyed by their violence. It is in 
years of scarcity, however, when prices are high, 
that the corn merchant expects to make his prin- 
cipal profit. He is generally in contract with some 
fanners ^to furnish him for a certain number of 
years with a certain quantity of corn at a certain 
price. This contract price is settled according to 
what is supposed to be the moderate and reason- 
able, that is, the ordinary or average price, which, 
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before the late yeaitf of scarcity, was commoiUy 
about eijrht-aud-'tweiiiy shillings for the quarter of 
wheat, and for th^t ^f other gxsain in proportion. 
In years of scarcity, therefore, the corn merchant 
buys a great part of |ii^ cofn for the ordinary price, 
and sells it for a much ‘nigher. That this extraor- 
dinary profit, however, is no more than sufficient 
to put his trade upon a fair level with other trades, 
and to compensate the many losses which he sus- 
tains upon other occasions, both from the perish- 
able nature of the commodity itself, and from the 
fiecpient and unforeseen fluctuations of its price, 
seems evident enough, from this single circum- 
stance, that great fortunes are as seldom made in 
this as in any othfer trade. The popular odium, 
however, which attends it in years of scarcity, the 
only years in which it can be very profitable, ren- 
ders people of character and fortune %\erse to enter 
into it. It is abandoned an inferior set of deal- 
ers ; and millers, bakers, mealrnen, and meal fac- 
tors, together with a number of wretched huck- 
sters, arc almost' the only middle people that, in the 
home^ marke^ come between the grower and the 
consumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of discoun- 
tenancing this popular odium against a trade so 
beneficial to the public, seems, on the contrary, to 
hav^ autliorised and encouraged it. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VT. cap. 14., it 
was enacted, that whoever should buy any corn or 
grain with intent to «ell it again, should be reputed 
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an unlawful engrosser, mS «tiouldj for the first 
fault, suffer two months’ iinprisohment, and forfeit 
the value of the •torn; for /he second, suffer si\ 
months’ imprisonment, and forfeit double the value ; 
and for the third, be set iij *the pillory, suffer im- 
prisonment during the king’s pleasure, and forfeit 
all his goods and chattels. The ancient policy of 
most other parts of Europe was no better than that 
of England. 

Our ancestors seem to have imagined that the 
people would buy their corn cheaper of the farmer 
than of the corn merchant, who, they were afraid, 
would require, over and above the price which he 
paid **10 the farmer, an exorbitant profit to himself. 
They endeavoured, therefore, tp*annihilate his trade 
altogether. They even endeavoured to hinder as 
much as possible any middle man of any kind from 
coming in between the grower and the consumer; 
and this was the meaning of the many restraints 
which they imposed upon the trade of those whom 
they called bidders or carriers of corn, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exercise without licence 
ascertaining his qualifications as a^n|^u of probity 
and fair dealing. The authority of three justices 
of the peace was, by dhe statute of Edward VI. , 
necessary, in dr|ler to* grant this licence. But 
ei^en th^s restraint was afterwards thought insuffi- 
cient, and by a statute of Elizabeth, the privilege of 
granting it was confined to the cjuarter-sessions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured in this 
manner to regulate agriculture, the great trade of 
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the country, by maKifts quite different from those 
which it establishjed with regard »to manufactures, 
the great trade of Jth| towns. By leaving the far- 
mer no other customers ^but either the consumers 
or their immediate fa6tors, the kidders and carriers 
of corn, it endeavoured to force him to exepcise the 
trade, not only of a farmer, but of a corn merchant 
or corn retailer. On tlie contrary, it in many cases 
prohibited the manufacturer from exercising the 
trade of a shop-keeper, or* from selling his own goods 
by retail. It meant, by the one law to promote the 
general interest of the country, or to render corn 
cheap, without, perhaps, its being well understood 
how this was to be done. By the other it melfcnt to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the shop- 
keepers, who would be so much undersold by the 
manufacturer, it was supposed, that their trade 
would be ruined if he was allowed to retail at all. 

The niani|facturer, however, though he had been 
allowed to keep a shop, and to sell his own goods 
by retail, could not have undersold the common 
shopkeeper. Whatever part of his capital he might 
have ^placed iiS^ his shop, he must have withdrawn 
it from his manufacture. In order to carry on his 
business on a level with thajt of other people, as he 
must have had the profit of a martiifacturer on the 
one part, so he must have ha^ that of a shop- 
keeper upon the other. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that ill the particular town where he lived, 
ten per cent, was the ordinary profit both of manu- 
facturing and shopkeeping stock ; he must in this 
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case have charged upon e#iy pieee his own 
goods which he sold in his shop* Ik |5Pofit of twenty 
per cent. When he carrie<^ them from his work- 
house to his shop, he muit have valiietit them at the 
price for which he could h^ve sold them to a dealer 
or shopkeeper, who would have bought them by 
wholesale. If he valued them lower, he lost a part 
of the profit of his manufacturing capital. When 
again he sold them from his shop, unless he got Uie 
same price at which a shopkeeper would have sold 
them, he lost a part of the profit of his shopkeeping 
capital. Though he might appear, therefore, to 
make a double profit upon the same piece of goods, 
yet a% these goods made successively a paft o( two 
distinct capitals, he made but a single profit upon 
the whole capital employed about them l and if he 
made less than his profit, he wevs a loser, or did not 
employ his whole capital with the same advantage 
as the greater part of his neighbours, i 

What the manufacturer was prohibited to do, the 
farmer was in some measure enjoined to do; to 
divide his capital between two different'* employ- 
ments ; to keep one part of it in hts granaries and 
Stack yard, for supplying the occasional demands 
of the market^ and to employ the other in the 
cultivation of hisjand. But as he could not afford 
to employ the latter for less than the ordinary 
profits of farming stock, so he could as little afford 
to employ the form^r for less than the ordinary 
profits of mercantile stock. Whether the stock 
which really carried on thc^ husine;^ of the corn 
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tnerchaft to the person who was called 

a farmer, or tO the person who Was called a corn 
merchant, an equal hrofit was in both cases re- 
quisite, in order to in(rem|fcify its owner for employ- 
ing it in this manner ;‘'in order to put his business 
on a level with other trades, and in order to hinder 
‘him from having an interest to change it as soon 
as possible for some other. Tlfe farmer, tHerefore, 
who was thus forced to exercise the trade of a corn 
merchant, could not afford to sell his corn cheaper 
than any other corn merchant would have been 
obliged to do in the case of a free competition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole stock in 
one single branch of business, has an advantage of 
the same kind with the workman who can employ 
his whole labour in one single operation. As the 
latter acquires a dexterity which epables him, with 
the same two hanSs, to perform a much greater 
qiuantity of \|ork ; so the fcfiner acquires so easy 
and ready a method of transacting his business, 
of buying and disposing of his goods, that with the 
same capital he ban transact a much greater quan- 
tity of business. As the one can commonly afford 
his work a good deal cheaper, so the other can 
commonly afford his goods sppiewhat cheaper than 
if his stock and attention were both employed about 
a greater variety of objects. The greater part of 
manufacturers could not afford to retail their own 
goods so cheap as a vigilant and active shopkeeper, 
whose sole business it was to buy them by whole- 
sale, and to retail them again. The greater part 
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of farmers could still less afford to >piEaf! Heir own 
corn, to supply the inhabitants of at perhaps 

four or five miles’ distancej from the greater part 
of them, so cheap as ^ vigilant and active corn 
merchant, whose sole busifess it was to purchase 
corn by wholesale, to collect it into a great maga- 
zine, and to retail it again. 

The^aw which prohibited the manufacturer from 
exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, endeavoured 
to force this division in the employment of stock 
to go on faster than it might otherwise have done. 
The law which obliged the farmer to exercise the 
trade of a corn merchant, endeavoured to hinder it 
from going on so fast. Both laws were evident 
violations of natural liberty, and therefore unjust ; 
and they were both too as impolitic as they were 
unjust. It is. the interest of every society, that 
things of this kind should nev^r either be forced or 
obstructed. The man^ho employs either his labour 
or his stock in a greater variety of ways than his 
situation renders necessary, can never hurt his 
neighbour by underselling him.* He jnay hurt 
himself, and he generally does so. Jack of all 
trades will never be rich, says the proverb. But 
the law ought always to trust people with the care 
of their own Interest, as in their local situations 
they must generally be able to judge better of it than 
the legislator can do. The law, however, which 
obliged the farmer to exercise the trade of a corn 
merchant, was by far the most pernicious of the two. 

It obstructed not only that division in the era- 
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societyi but' it obstructed likewise the improvement 
and cultivatichi of the land. By obliging the far. 
mer to catty kM two tr^e% instead of one, it forced 
him to divide Mis capifil into two parts, of which 
one only could be employed in cullivationt Hut 
if he had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to 
a corn merchant as fast as he could threstf" it ofit, 
his whole capital might have returned immediately 
to the land, and have been employed in buying 
more cattle, and hiring more servants, in order to im- 
prove and cultivate it better. But by being obliged 
to sell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep a 
great part of his capital in his granaries and stack- 
yard through the year, and could not, therefore, 
cultivate so well as with the same capital he might 
otherwise have done. This law, therefore, necessa- 
•ily obstructed the improvement of the land, and, 
instead of tending to rendct corn cheaper, must 
have tended to render it scarcer, and therefore 
dearer, than it would otherwise have been. < 

After the busiSess of the farinbr, that of the com 
merchant is in reality the trade which, if properly 
protected and encouraged, would contribute the 
most to the raising of corn. would support the 
trade of the farmer, in the same manner as the 
trade of the wholesale dealer supports that of the 
manufacturer. 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready Inar- 
ket to the manufacturer, by taking his goods off his 
hand as fast as he ean make them, and by sometimes 
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even advancin| their price to hita |ftlfer#he has 
made them, enables him to keep Whole capital, 
and sometimes even more than his whole capital, 
constantly employed in maAfactnrii^, and conse- 
quently to manufacture W/4nuch ffipeater quantity 
of ^oofls than if he was oMiged to dispose of them 
himself to the immediate consumers, or even to the 
retaileup. As the capital, of the wholesale mer- 
chant too is generally sufficient to replace that of 
many manufacturers, this intercourse between him 
and them interests the owner of a large capital to 
supiiort the owners of a great number of small 
ones, and to assist them in those losses and misfor- 
tunes which might otherwise prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind universally es- 
tablished between the farmers and the corn mer- 
chants would be attended with effects equally 
beneficial to the farmers. Thfey would be enabled 
to keep their whole gapitals, and even more than 
their whole capitals, constantly employed in culti- 
vation. In case of any of those accidents, to which 
no trade is more Mable than their j, they ^ould find 
in their ordinary customer, the wealthy corn mer- 
chant, a person who had both an interest to support 
them, and the abilitj^ to do it, and they would not, 
as at present, be entirely dependent upon the for- 
bearance of their landlord, or the mercy of his 
steward. Were it possible, as perhaps it is not, to 
establish this intercourse universally, and all at 
once ; were it possible to turn all at once the whole 
farming stock of the kingdoni W its proper business, 
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the tif land, withdrawing it from every 

other into which any part of it may 

be at pmeht diverted, and were it possible, in order 
to support and assist ly)OTi occasion the operations 
of this great j^ock, to*\provide all at once another 
stock almost ©tpially gVeat, it is not perliaps very 
easy to imagine how great, how extensive, and how 
sudden would be the improvement which this 
change of circumstances would alone produce upon 
the whole t'ace of the country. 

The slatute of Edward VJ., therefore, by pro- 
hibiting as much as possible any iniddle man from 
coming in between the grower and the consumer, 
endeavoured tb annihilate a trade, of which the free 
exercise is not only the best palliative of the iacon- 
veniencies of a dearth, T>ut the best preventive of 
t9at calamity ; After the trade of the fanner, no 
i^ade contributing much to the growing of corn 
as that of the corn merchant. 

The rigour of this law was afterw^ards softened 
by several subsecpient statutes, which successively 
permitted the engrossing of corn when the priefe of 
wheat should not exceed twenty, twenty-four, thirty- 
two, and tony shillings the (pinrter. At last, by 
the l5th of Charles 11. c. 7., the eiigrossiug or buy- 
ing of corn ill order to sell it again, as long as the 
price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight shillings 
the quarter, and that of other grata in projiortion, 
was declared lawful to all persons not being *fore- 
Htatlers, that is, not selling again in the same mar- 
ket within three raonths. All the freedom which 
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the tiade of the inland corn ever yet 

c n)o> t (1, w as bestowed upon it by 4hii The 

statute of the twelfth of th^ present which 
TcjKdls almost all the otheir ancient *faWs at]jamst 
cnoiosseis and foiest illers, ^es not%epeal the re- 
stnctions pf this paiticular statute, which therefoie 
till toutiniic in force. 

This st itiite, howe\er, attthoiises in some measiiu 
two very ibsiiid popular prejudices 

Ihrst, It sup]K)sts that when the price of wheat 
Ins usen so liigh as forty-eight shillings the qiiai- 
tti, and that of othci gram in pioportion, coin is 
likely to lx so cngiossed as to hint the people 
fhit fiom whit ha^ been already s iid, it seems evi- 
dent enough that com cm at no ])iict be so en* 
grossed b> the inland dCaleis as to hurt the peophg 
ind forty-eight shillings the quarter besides, though 
it may be tonsideied as a eti> high jiiice, }tt m 
scars ol seal city it is a price winch Ireqnentl} takc^ 
place iminediatels after hirvest, when scarce nj 
part of the new ero])Cin he sold off, and when it 
IS impossible e\en fhr jgnoiaiice to suppose •that any 
pirt of it can be so engrossed as to hint the ptopk 

feecondl}, it supposes that tluie is a certain pnee 
at which corn is likely to be forestalled, that is, 
bought up m order to be sold again soon after m 
the same market, so as to hurt the jieople But if 
i inei chant e\er bujs up coin, eithei going to a 
particiilar inaikel oi m a particular inaikct, mprder 
(o sell it again soon after in the same rnaiket, it 
must be because he judges t|iat the niai ket cannot 
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be^ tbroxigh the whole season 

occamon, and that the price, 
therefor®, iijsii&ooii If he judges wrong in 

this, AttS^Pt^lSrice d<^3S not rise, he not only loses 
the whole prdftl'bf the\ stock which he employs in 
tbi^s manner, biit a part of^the stock itself, by the 
expense and lo^s which necessarily attend the 
storing and keeping of corn. He hbrts Inmself, 
therefore, much more essentially than he can hurt 
even the particular people whom he may hinder 
from supplying themselves upon that ])articnlar 
market clay, because they may afterwards supply 
themselves j\ibt as cheap upon any other market 
day. If he judges right, instead of hurting the 
great body of the people, he renders them a most 
important servicjp. Hy making them feel the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth somewhat eailier tlian 
they othel^\ise might do, he prevents their feeling 
them afterwards so severely as they certainly would 
do, if the cheapness of price encouraged them to 
consume faster j.han suited the real scarcity of the 
season. 'When the scaicity is real, the best thing 
that can be done for the people is to divide the in- 
coiiveniencies of it as equally as possible through 
all the different months, and weeks, and dayt of the 
year. The interest of the corn merchant makes 
bim study to do this as exactly as he can • and as 
no other person can have either the same interest, 
or the same knowledge, or the same abilities to do 
it so exactly as he, this most important operation of 
cSramerce ought to be trusted entirely to him ; or, 
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in dther words, the corn tradje^^so I5||r nt least as 
concerns the supply of the home ought to 

he left perfectly free. 

The ])()pular fear of engrossing forestalling 
may be compared to the pojjmiar terrors and suspi- 
cions of ^witchcraft. The unfortunate wretches 
accused of this latter crune we^e not more innoeeiit 
of the misfortunes imputed to them, than those 
wiio ha\e been accused of the former. The law 
which ])ut an end to all prosecutions against witch- 
craft, which put it out of any man’s ])ower to gratify 
liis own malice by accusing his neighbour of that 
imaginary crime, seems efiectually to have put an 
end to those fears and suspicions, by taking away 
the great cause which encouraged and supjiorted 
them. The law which should restore cnliie fieg- 
dom to the inland trade of corn, would probably 
prove as eflectiial to put an end to the ])opular fears 
of engrossing^ and forestalling. 

The 13th of Charles II. c. 7., however, with all 
its imperfections, has perhaf>s contubuted rnoie 
both to the plentiful supply of the hom^ market, 
and to the increase of tillage, than any other law 
in the statute book. It is from this law that the 
inland 4corn trade has. derived all the liberty and 
protection which it has ever yet enjoyed ; and both 
tlie supply of the home market, and the inteiest 
of tillage, are much more effectually promoted by 
the inland, than either by the importation or expoit- 
ation trade. 


y 
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The proportion of the averaf^e quantity of all 
sorts of grain imported into Oreat Biilain to that 
of all sorts of gr^in consumed, it iias beeti coiii- 
])utecl by the* author tf the tracts ii])oii the corn 
trade, does not exceed yiat of one to five hundred 
and seventy. For supplying the home market, 
tlierefore, the inqiortaiice oT the inlaiui trade must 
he to that of the importation trade as «-five luiiidred 
and seventy to one. 

Tlie a^crage ijiiantity of all sorts of grain ex- 
jHU'led fiom (ircat firitaiu does not, according to 
the same author, exceed the one-and-lhirtieth part 
of the annual prodnee. For the encouragement 
ot tillage, tlierefore, by providing a market foi’ the 
home ])roduee, (lie iniportanee of the inland trade 
must lie to that of the exportation trade as tlnrt) 
to one. ' " 

i lane no great iailh in political arithmetic, and 
I mean not to vn arrant the exactness of either of 
thes(‘ conquitatioii^. I mention tliem only in order 
to show of how much less conseiiuenee, in the 
opinion the inost jndiciims and ex])erienced jier- 
sons, the foreign trade of com is than the iioine 
trade. The great elieapness of cvini in the vears 
irninediatel) preceding the- establishment %)1‘ the 
bounty, ina\ perliaps, with reason, he ascribed in 
some measure to the o]ieration of this statute of 
Chiirles II., which had been enacted about fue-aiuh 
twenty years before, and whicii had therefore (nil 
time to produce Us elfcet. 
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A v<?ry few ‘words will sufficiently explain all that 
r hav(‘ to say coiicerniu^ the other three braiich(\s of 
the corn trade, 

II. The trade of the mere^nnt importer of foreign 
corn for home consum]>ti(:(ft, evidently eoiitribiites 
to the iiipnediate sii]>ply of the home market, and 
must so far be immediately beneficial to the ^reat 
body ol lh(^ people. It tends, indeed, to lower 
somewhat the aNerage money price ot' corn, but not 
to diminish its real value, or the (]uantity ol‘ labour 
which it is capable of maintaining*, if importation 
was at all times free, our farmers and eoimti'y gen- 
tlemen would, probably, one year with tinother, 
get less money for llieir corn than they do at 
present, when inijiortation is at most times in elfeet 
])rohibited ; hut the money which they got would 
he of more value, would buy iiune goods of all other 
kinds, and would employ more labour. Their real 

wealth, their real revenue, therefore, would be liu* 

* 

same as at present, though it might be exjiressod 
by a smaller quantity of silver; and they would 
neither be disabled nor discouraged fi-rmi culti- 
vating corn as much they do at jiiasseiit. On ilut 
contrary, as the rise in the real value ol silver, in 
cf)iise(jfience of lowering the money price of coni, 
lowers somewhat the money price of all other eoin- 
inodities, it gives the industry of the country, where 
it takes place, some advantage in all foreign mar- 
kets, and thereby lends to eiuoiirage and iiicreast* 
that industry. Hut the extent of the liome nrirket 
for corn must be in proportioti to the general iti- 
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(lustry of the country where it grows, or to the 
number of those who produce something else, and 
therefore have something else, or what comes to the 
same thing, the price'^pf something else, to give in 
exchange for corn. Bi^t in every country the home 
market, as it is the nearest and most conyenient, so 
it is likewise the greatest and most important market 
for corn. That rise in the rdal value of silver, 
therefore, which is the effect of lowering the average 
money ])rice of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest 
and most important market for corn, and thereby 
t(» encourage, instead of discouraging its growth. 

fly the 22d of Cliarles II. c. 13., the importation 
of wheat, whenever the price in the lK)me market 
did not exceed fifty-three shillings and four })ence 
the quarter, was subjected to a duty of sixteen shil- 
lings the quarter; and to a duty of eight shillings 
whenever the price did not exceed four pounds. 
The former of these two prices has, for more than 
a century past, taken place only in times of very 
great scarcity; and the latter has, so far as 1 know, 
not taktii j)late at all. Yet, till wheat had risen 
above this latter price, it wa:^ by this statute sub- 
jected to a very higli duty; and, till it had risen 
above tlie former, to a duty which amounted to a 
prohibition.'^ The imj)ortati(m of other sorts of grain 
was restrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion 
to the \ahie of the grain, almost equally high. 

* Before the 13r,h of the present king, the following were 
the duties payable upon the importation of the different sorts 
of gr^iu : 
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laws still further increased those 

duties. 

The distress which, in years of* scarcity, the strict 
execution of tliose laws have hrou^dit uptai 

ttie |)eo])le, would ])robabIy' have been very 
But, upoir such occasions, its execution was {gene- 
rally sus])onded by temporary statutes, wliicli ]>cr~ 
milted, for a limited time, the importation of forei{!;n 
coni. The necessity of these temporary statutes 
sunicienlly demonstrates the im})ropriety of this 
general oJie. 

These restraints upon importation, tluuigh prior 
to the estahlishmfent of the hounty, vvere dictated 
by the same s])ii'it, by the same principles, wdjicli 
afterwards enacted that regailatio!!. Ilow hintfnl 
soever in themselves, these or scmie other restraints 
ii])on importation became ‘necessiuy in consccjiu'nce 
of that regulation. If, wdien wheal was cilht'r below 
tbrly-eight shillings the (piarter, or not much above 

(irm/i. Duiirs. 

B»*aas to -8.S. perqr. lO.v. 1(W, after till Hkt. Ifv. tlien 12^/. 

Harley to 2tts'. IHv. 1(K. „ :j2s. iC.v. „ IlV. 

Malt is prohibited by IHalt-tax Bill. 

Oats to lbs. 5.V. Kb/, after . . . OW/. 

Peas to 40 a-. K>.v. . „ . . . jyfV. 

Bye to :Uh, IHs. ](>/. nil lO.s. IfB. {b/. lht;n 12 /. 

Wheat to 44s. 21.v. 0^/. „ blU. 4^/. 17^-. ?-• 

till 4/., and after that about I s. 4</. 

Buckwheat to 32s. per (p*. to {»ay Kh. 

These ditfereut duties were iiujjONed, partly hy the ‘22ti of 
Charles 11. in place of the. Old Sul>,sid\ , partly hy the New 
Subsidy, by the Oue-third and TWo-thirds .Subsidy, aud by 
the Subsidy 1747- — A. 

Y d 
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it, foreign corn could ,have been imported cither 
duty free, or upon paying only a small duty, it might 
have been exported again, with the benefit of the 
bounty, to the great loss of the public revenue, and 
to the entire perversioA^f the institution, of which 
the object was to extend the market for the home 
growth, not that for the growth of I'orcign countries. 

111. The trade of the nierchaht exporter of corn 
for foreign consumption, certainly does not contri- 
bute directly to the plentiful supply of the borne 
market. It does so, however, indirectly. From 
whatever source this supply may be usually drawn, 
whether from home growth or fnjyi^i ioreigu import- 
ation, unless moi’e corn is either usually grown, or 
usually imported into th6 country, than what is 
usually consumed iu it, the supply of the home 
market can never be very jrlentiful. But unless the 
surplus cun, iu all ordinai’y cases, be exported, (he 
growers will be careful never to grow more, and the 
importers never to import more, than wdiat the hare 
consumplion of the home market requires. That 
market vVill very seldom be overstocked ; but it will 
generally be understocked, the peo})le, whose busi- 
ness it is to supply it, being generally afraid lest 
their goods should be left upon their hands. The 
prohibition of exportation limits the improvement 
and cultivation of the country to what the supply 
of its own inhabitants requires. The freedom of 
expt)rtation enables it to extend cultivation for 
supply of foreign nations. 

By the l‘2th of Charles IJ. c. 4., the exportation 
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of* corn was permitted whenever the price of wheat 
did not exceed forty shillings the quarter, and that 
of other grain in proportion. J3y the ir)th of the 
same prince, this liberty was extended till the price 
of wheat exceeded forty-ei|iTit shillings the quarter; 
and by the 22nd, to all higher prices. A poundage, 
indeed, was to he paid to the king upon such ex- 
portation. But all grain was rated so low in the 
ho(»k ol rates, that this poundage amounted only 
upon wheat to a shilling, upon oats to four-pence, 
and n\m\ all otlier grain to six-pence the (piarler. 
By the 1st of William and Mary, the act which es- 
tablished the bounty, this small duty was virtually 
taken otr whenever the price of wheat did not ex- 
ceed forty-eight shillings the (piarler; and by the 
] Ith and 1 2lh of William 111. c. 20., it was expressly 
taken offal all higker prices. 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in this 
manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, but ren- 
dered ranch more free than that of the inland 
dealer. By the last of these statutes, corn could 
he engrossed at any ])ricc l‘or exjiortaticm ; hut it 
could not he engros.sed for inland sale, except wlien 
the price did not exceed forty-eight shillings the 
(piartcr. The interest»of the inland dealer, however, 
it has already been sliowii, can never he opjjositc to 
lliat of the great body of the ])eopIc. That of the 
niercliant exporter may, and in fact sometimes is. 
ii; while his own country labours under a dearth, a 
neighbouring country should be afilicted with a 
famine, it might be his interest to carry corn to the 
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latter country in such quantities as might very 
much aggravate the calamities of the deartli. * The 
})leutiful J^up]dy of the home tuaiket was not tlie 
direct ohjeei of those statutes ; but, under llie pre- 
tence of encouraging agilhiilture, to raise the money 
price of em u as high as possible, and* lhere])\ to oc- 
casion, as much as possii)Ie, a constant dearth in 
the home market. By the discouragement of im- 
portation, the supply of that market, even in times 
of great seareit}, was confined to the home growth; 
and bv <be encouragement of exportation, when (lu* 
price was so high as forty-eight shillings the (juarter, 
that market was not, e\en in times ol' ('omuderahh^ 
scarcity, allowed to enjoy the whole ol' that growth. 
The temporary laws, proliibiting for a limited time 
the exportation of corn, and taking off for a limited 
time the duties upon i^*^ importStion, expedient^ to 
which (Jreat Britain has Ihsmi obliged so IVecpiently 
to ha\e rt'conrse, ^ulliciently deuionsirale the im- 
proprieh' of her general system. Had that ^)stem 
been good, she \\oul(l not so freipiently have been 
reduced to the nect‘ssity of departing IVom it 

Were all nations tt) follow the liheial system of 
free exportation and free impcirtation, the ditferent 
states into which a great c'ontlneiU wa> divided 
would so i’ar lesemhle the dilfereul provinces of a 
great em)fnv. As among the ditferent provinces of 
a great empire the freedom of the inland trade ap- 
pears, hotli from loason and experience, not only 
the best palliative (d'a dearth, l)nt the most effectual 
preventive of a famine; so would the freedom of 
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the exporiation and importation trade be imong the 
different states into which a great continent was 
divided. The larger the continent, the easier the 
corninunication through all the different parts of it, 
both by laud and by water.,**the less would any one 
particular part of it ever be exposed to either of 
these calamities, the scarcity of any one country 
being more likely to be relieved by the plenty of 
sonic other. Ihit very few countries have entirely 
adopted this liberal system. The freedom of the 
corn trade is almost everywhere more or less re- 
strained, and, in many eountrics, is confined by 
siicli absurd regulations, as frequently aggravate 
the unavoidable misfortune oi‘ a dearth, into the 
dreadl’ul calamity of a famine. The demand of such 
countries lor corn may frecpicnlly become so great 
and so urgent, Ihat^ small state iu their iieighbour- 
liood, which hajipeiied at the* same time to be 
labouring under some degree of dearth, could not 
venture to supply them without exposing itself to 
the like dreadful calamity. 1'he very bad policy of 
one country may thus render it some measure 
dangerous and imprudent to establish what would 
otherwise be the best policy in another. The iiii- 
limilcd IVecdom of t!\j)ortatioii, liowever, would be 
much less dangerous in great states, in which the 
growth being much greater, the sup]>ly could sel- 
dom be much affected by any (piaiitity of corn that 
was likely to be ex])orted. lii a Swiss canton, or 
in some of the little states of Italy, it may, })erhaps, 
sometimes be necessary to restrain the exportation 
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of corn. In* such great countries as France or 
England it. scarce ever can. To hinder, besides, 
the farmer from se^Kling his goods at, all times to 
the best market, is evidently to sacrihce the ordi- 
nary laws of justice loVn idea of public utility, to a 
sort of reasons of state; an act of legislative au- 
thority which ought to be exerci.sed only, wliich can 
be pardoned only in (aises of the most urgent neces- 
sity. The ])rice at which the exportation of corn is 
prohibited, if it is e\er to he prohibited, ought al- 
ways to h<‘ a very high ju’ieo. 

'^j'lie laws concerning corn may everywhere lu* 
compar(‘(l to the laws coinxM’nlng rc'ligion. Tii(‘ 
people I’eel themb(‘l\es so nuieh iuleresl(*d in what 
relates either to tludr subsistence in this lite, or to 
their luq^piness in a. lilc to come, that government 
must yield to their prejudices, and, in orden* to pre- 
serve the pnh}i<; tramjinllity, establish that system 
which they a]>])r{)\c of. ft is npoji this aci*ount, 
perhaps, that we so seldom find a reasonable system 
established w ith regard to either of those two capital 
objects. 

IV. The trade of jlio merclnint caiTier, or of tlie 
iuiporter of ttireign coin in order to cxjiort it again, 
contrihnies to the plentifid supply of the home 
irtarkel. It is not indt‘ed tlu* direct ^mrpose of his 
trade to sell his corn there, lint lie will generally 
be willing to do so, and even lor a good deal less 
money than lie might expei't in a foreign market ; 
because he sa\es in this manner the expense of 
loading and unloading, of freight and insurance. 
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The inliabitants of the country v^hicn, by means of* 
the (‘furying- trade, becomes the mag’azine and 
storehouse Ibr the supply of oUier eonntries, can 
very seldom he in want themselves. I'liongh tlie 
earrving trade must thus eonfrihulc to reduce the 
a \ ('rage moiiev price of corn in tin* home market, it 
uould lint thereli\ lower its real value. It would 
only rais(‘ somewhat the laail value ot’ silver. 

'rh(‘ (‘arrviiig* tiade was in effect jiroliibited in 
(heat Ih'itaiu, upon all ordinary occasions, by the 
high diUies upon th(‘ imjiortation ot foreign eoi’ii, 
of the giH'aU'r part of which there was no drawback; 
and upon e\t raordiuar) occasions, when a scarcit) 
made if neccssarv to sie'ptMid tlio^' duties hy tem- 
poral’) statute's, exportation was always prohihilt'd. 
I5\ this system of laws, tiierefore, the carrying trade 
was in elfet't ^iroliiiiited ipion all oeeasions. 

That s\stcni of laws, therefore, whicli is connected 
with the <'st ablishineiil ot file bonntv, seems to de- 
serve no purl ot the praise wliich has been bestowc’d 
U])()n it. Tlic im]3rovenu'nl ami j>rusp('ritv ol (beat 
Ih'itaiii, whieli lias been m> ofUai aseribefTto those 
laws, may very easily be aeeo,unted foi’ b) otlier 
causes. I'hat socurity which the laws in (iretit 
Ihitain oi\o to everv man that he s]rdl enjoy the 
Iruits of iijs own labour, is alone sufficient to make 
any country tlourish, notw ithstanding these and 
twenty other ufisnrd regulations of comirieree ; and 
this security was perfected ]>y the revolution, mm h 
about the same time that the bcumty was (‘stablishcd. 
'flie natural etibrt of* every individual to better his 
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own oondttion, wlaien suffered to exert itself with 
freedom and security, is so powerful a princi})Ie, 
that it is alone, and* withoutmny assistance, not only 
capable of carrying on the society to wealth and 
prosperity, but of surmounting a hundred imperti- 
nent obstructions with which the folly of human 
laws too often encumbers its operations ; though 
the effect of these obstructions is always more or 
less either to encroach upon its freedom, or lo di- 
minish its security. In Great Britain industry is 
perfectly secure ; and though it is far from being 
y)erfectly free, it is as free or freer than in any other 
part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greatest prosperity and 
improvement of Great Britain has been posterior to 
that system of laws which is connected with the 
bounty, we must not u))on that account impute it fo 
those laws. It has been jwsterior likewise to the 
national debt. But the national debt has nmst 
assuredly not been the cause of it. 

Though the system of laws which is connected 
wdth the bounty has exactly the same tendency 
with the police of Spain and Portugal : to lower 
somewhat the value of the precious metals in the 
country where it lakes place ; yet Great Britain is 
certainly one of the richest countries in Europe, 
while Spain and Portugal are perhaps among the 
most beggarly. This difference of situation, how- 
ever, may easily be accounted for from two different 
causes. First, the tax in Spain, the prohibition in 
Portugal of exporting gold and silver, and the vigi- 
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lant police which watches ovet^ ih# exe*cution of 
those laws, must, in two very poor countries, which 
between tliein import annually itj^wards of six mih 
lions sterling, operate, not only more directly, but 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of those 
metals there, than the corn laws can do in Great 
Britain. And, secondly, this bad policy is not in 
those countries counterbalanced by the general 
liberty and security of the people. Industry is there 
nefther free nor secure, and the civil and ecclesias- 
tical go\eniments of both Spain and Portugal are 
such as would alone be sufficient to perpetuate their 
})reseiit state of poverty, even though their regula- 
tions of commerce were as wise as the greater part 
of them are absurd and foolish. 

The 13tli of the present king, c. 43. seems to 
have established a new system with regard to ilie 
corn laws, in many respects better than the ancient 
one, but in one or two respects perhaps not quite so 
good. 

By this statute the high duties upon importation 
for home consumption are taken ofF*so soop as the 
price of middling wheat rises to forty-eight shillings 
the quarter; that of middling rye, peas, or beans, 
to thirty-two shillings; that of barley to twenty-four 
shillings; and that of oats to sixteen shillings ; and 
instead of them a small duty is imposed of only six- 
pence upon the quarter of wheat, and upon thal of 
other grain in proportion. With regard to all these 
different sorts of grain, but particularly with regard 
to wheat, the home market is thus opened to 
VOL. HI. z 
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foreign supplier at prices considerably lower than 
before. 

By tbe same stgitute the old bounty of five shil- 
lings upon the exportation of wheal ceases so soon 
as the price rises to fotty-four shillings the ijuarter, 
instead of forty-eight, the price at which it ceased 
before; that of two shillings and six-pence upon 
the exportation of barley ceases so soon as tlie price 
rises to twenty-two shillings, instead of twenty-four, 
the price at which it ceased beibre ; that ol’ two 
shillings and six-pence upon the exportation of oat- 
meal ceases so soon as the ])rice rises to iburteen 
shillings, instead of fifteen, the price at which it 
ceased before. The bounty upon rye is reduced 
from three shillings and six-pence to three shillings, 
and it ceases so soon as the price rises to twenty- 
eight shillings, instead of thirty-two, the price at 
which it ceased before. If bounties are as improper 
as I have eiuleavonred to prove them to be, the 
soinier they cease, and tlie lower they are, so much 
the better. 

The same statute permits, at the lowest prices, 
the im])ortation of corn, in order to be exported 
again, duty free, provided it is in the mean time 
lodged in a warehouse under the joint locks of the 
king and the importer. This liberty, indeed, ex- 
tends to no more than twenty-fne of the diflerent 
])orls of (ireat Britain. They are, however, the 
j)rincij)al ones, and there may not, perha])s, be ware- 
houses proper for this purpose in the greater part 
of the others. 
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So far this law seems evidently an im|trovement 
upon the ancient system. 

But by the same law a boiintj of two shillings 
tlie {|aartcr is given for the exportation of oats 
whenever tlie price does notf exceed fourteen shil- 
lings. No bounty had ever been given befoie for 
the ex])ortation ot‘ this grain, no more than for that 
(jf peas or beaiis. 

By the same law, too, the exportation of wheat is 
prohibited so soon as the price rises to forty-four 
shillings the ((narter ; that of rye so soon as it rises 
to twenty-eight shillings; that of l>ar]ey so soon as 
it rises to twcnt}-two shillings; and that oi'oals so 
soon as they rise (o fourteen .sliillings. Idiosc several 
prices seem all of them a good deal too low, and 
there seems to be an iinproprietv , liesides, in prohi- 
biting- exj)ortation altogether at those jirecise j)rie{?s 
at which that bounty, which wifs given in order to 
force it, is withdrawn. Tlie bounty ought certainly 
either to have been withdrawn at a much lower 
price, or exportation ought to liave been allowed at 
a much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law seems to lie interior to 
the ancient system. With all its imperlectioiis, how- 
ever, we may perliaps su) of it what was said of tlie 
laws of Solon, that, though not the he^t in itselt, it 
is the best winch the interests, prejudices, anti tem}»er 
of the times would admit of. It may perhaps in due 
time [irepare the way for a better. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

0/ Treaties of Commerce. 

When a nation binds itself by treaty either to per- 
mit the entry of certain goods from one foreign 
country which it prohibits from all others, or to ex- 
empt the goods of one country from duties to which 
it subjects those of all others, the country, or at 
least the merchants and manufacturers of the country, 
whose commerce is so favoured, must necessarily de- 
ri\e great advantage from the treaty. Those mer- 
chants and manufacturers enjoy a sort of monopoly 
in the country which is so indulgent to them. That 
country becomes a market both more extensive and 
more advantageous for their goods : more extensive, 
because the goods of other nations being either ex- 
cluded oV subjecteti to heavier duties, it takes off a 
greater ijuantiry of theirs : more advantageous, be- 
cause the merchants of the favoured country, en- 
joying a sort of monopoly there, will often sell their 
goods for a better price than if exy)osed to the free 
competition of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be ad- 
vantageous to the merchants and manufacturers of 
the favoured, are neces.sarily disadvantageous to 
those of the favouring country. A monopoly is thus 
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la^ranted ag-ainst them to a foreign nation ; and they 
must frecjucntly buy the foreign goods they have 
occasion ibr, dearer than if the tree competition oi' 
otiier mdions was adrnitled. That part of its own 
produce with which such a nJttioii purchases foreign 
goods, ijiiist consc(|ncntly be sold chca})er, l)ecanse 
when two things a>e exchanged for one another, tlic 
cheajnicss of the one is a necessary conseipience, or 
rather is the same thing with the dearness of the 
other. The exciiangeabie \aliie of its annual pro- 
duce. Ihcreibre, is likely to he iliminished by every 
such treaty. 'J'his dirniiiulioii, however, can scarce 
amount to any positive loss, hut only to a lessening 
of the gain wliich it might otherwise' make. Though 
it sells its goods cheaper than it ollierwise might do, 
it will not probably sell them fur less than they 
cost ; nor, as in the case of bounties, for a price 
which will not replace the ca*|)ital employed in 
liringing them to market, together uith the ordinary 
prohts of stock. The trade (tould not go on long if 
it did. Even the favouiing country, therefore, may 
still gain by the trade, though less fliaii if<here was 
a tree comjictuion. 

Some treaties oi‘ commerce, howe.ci', have been 
supposed advantageous upon principles very dif- 
lerent from these ; and a conunereial country has 
sometimes granted a nK)no])oly ol'this kind against 
itself to certain goods of a foreign nation, because it 
cxpi'Cled that in the whole commerce helncer; them, 
it would atiiiually sell more than it would buy, and 
that a balance in gold and .silver would k'c annually 
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returned to it. ^ It is upon this principle that the 
treaty of commerce between Eiij^Iand and Porliig-al, 
concluded in 1703, by Mr, Methuen, has been so 
much commended. The fuliowinj; is a literal trans- 
lation of that treaty, which consists of three articles 
only : — 

Art. I. — His sacred royal majesty of Portug-al 
promises, both in liis own name, and that of his suc- 
cessors, to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portuo’al, 
the woollen cloths, and the rest of the woollen manu- 
factures of the British, as was accustomed, till they 
were prohibited by the law ; nevertheless upon this 
condition : 

A JIT. II. — That is to say, that her sacred royal 
majesty of Great Biitam shall, in her own name, and 
that of her successors, he ohlij’^ed, for e\er hereafter, 
to admit the wines of the gaowth of Portuj^al into 
Britain : so that at no time, whether there shall be 
peace or war between (he kinp;doms of Britain and 
France, anything’ moj-e ^hall be demanded fur these 
wines by the name ol' eustom or duty, or by what- 
soever other title, directly or indirectly, whether 
they sijall be im]>()rted into (Jicat Britain in pipes or 
hogsheads, or other casks, than what shall be de- 
manded i’or (lie like qnantirv or measure of French 
wine, deducting or abating a third jvart of the custom 
or duty. But if at aii\ time this deduction or abate- 
ment of customs, which is to be made as aforesaid, 
shall ill any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it 
shall be just and lawful for his sacred ro\al majesty 
of Poi'tng*al, again to prohibit the wotillen cloths, 
and the rest of the British woollen manntactures. 
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Art. nr. — The most excellent lords the plenipo- 
tentiaries promise and take upon themselves, that 
Uieir above-named masters shall ratify this treaty; 
and within the space of two months the ratifications 
shall he exchanp;e(I. 

By tills treaty the crowTi of Portuoal becomes 
bomid to admit the ICn<»'l!sti woollens upon the same 
fooling as liefore the prohibition ; that is, not to raise 
the duties which had been ])aid licfore that lime; 
but it does not become bound to admit them upon 
any luHter terms than those of any other nation, of 
France or Holland for example. The crown of 
(ireat Biitain, on the contrary, becomes hound to 
admit the wines of Porlup^al, upon payino* oidy two- 
thirds of the duty, wiiich is paid for those of France, 
the wines most bkely to come into comjielilion with 
them. So far tlii.s treaty, therefore, is evidenlly ad- 
vantageous to Poftug'al, and di ■'advantageous to 
Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a masterpiece 
of the commercial policy of Fng^laiid. Ibirtugal re- 
ceives annually from the Brazils a greater (jiiaritity 
oi gold than can be employed in its domestic com- 
merce, w)i ether in the shajic of coin or of plate. 
The .surjdus is too vahTable to ]>e allowed to lie idle 
and locked up in collers, and as it eaii iind no ad- 
vantageous market at home, it must, notwithsland- 
ing any prohibitum, be sent abroad, and excliaiiged 
for something for which there is a more advantageous 
market at liome. A large share of it comes aiiuually 
to England, in return either for English goods, or 
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for those of other European nations that receive 
their returns throvigh England. Mr. Baretti was 
informed that the weekly packet-boat from Lisbon 
brings, one week with another, more than fifty 
thousand pounds in gold to England. The sum 
had probal)ly been exaggerated. Jt would amount 
to more than two millions six hundred thousand 
pounds a year, which is more than the Brazils are 
supposed to alford. 

Our merchants were some years ago otit of humour 
with the crown of Portugal. Some privileges which 
had been granted them, not by treaty, but by the 
free grace of that crown, at the solicitation, indeed, 
it is probable, and in return for much greater Ikvours, 
defence and protection, from the crown of (Leal 
Britain, had been either infringed or revoked, 'fhe 
periple, therefore, usually most interested in cele- 
brating the Portugal trade, were then rather dis- 
posed to represent it as less advantageous than it 
had commonly been imagined. The far greater 
])art, almost the whole, they j)reteiifled, of this 
annual in’ijjortaticni of gold, was not on accoimt of 
(ireat Britain, but of other European nations; the 
fruits and wines of* Portugal annually imported into 
Great Ifritain nearly compeMsating the value of the 
British goods sent thither. 

Let us suppose, however, that the whole was on 
accoimt of Great Britain, and that it amounted to a 
still greater sum than Mr. Baretti seems to imagine : 
this trade would not, upon that accoimt, he more 
advantageous than any other in which, for the same 
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value sent out, we received an equal value of con- 
sumable goods in return. 

It is but a very small part gf this importation 
which, it can be supposed, is employed as an annual 
addition either to the plate* or to the coin of the 
kingdom. The rest must all be sent abroad and 
exchanged for consumable goods of some kind or 
other. Hut if those consumable goods were pur- 
chased directly with the produce of English industry, 
it would be more lor the advantage of England, than 
first to ])urchase with that produce the gold of Por- 
tugal, and afterwards to purchase with that gold 
those consumable goods. A direct foreign trade of 
consumption is always more advantageous than a 
rouud-<ibout one; and to bring the same value of 
foreign goods to the home market re(juires a much 
smaller capital in the one way than in the other. 
If a smaller share of its industry, 'therefore, had bt^en 
employed in producing goods fit for the Portugal 
market, and a greater in producing those fit for the 
other markets, where those consumable goods for 
which there is a demand in Great iVitaiirare to be 
had, it would have been more for the advantage of 
England. To procure both the gold, which it wants 
for ils own use, and tlie consumable goods, would, 
ill this way, employ a much smaller capital than at 
present. There would be a spare capital, therefore, 
to be employed for other purposes, in exciting an 
additional quantity 'of industry, and in raising a 
greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from the 
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Portugal trade, it could find very little difficulty in 
procuring* all the annual supplies of gold which it 
wants, either for the purposes of plate, or of coin, 
or of foreign trade. Gold, like every other commo- 
dity, is always somewliere or another to hv got for 
its value by those who have that value to give for it. 
The animal surplus of gold in Portugal, besides, 
would still be sent abroad, and though not carried 
away by Great Britain, would be carried away by 
some other nation which would be glad to sell it 
again for its price, in the same manner as Great 
Britain does at present. In buying gold of }h)r- 
tugal, indeed, we buy it at the first hand ; whereas, 
in buying it of any other nation, except Spain, we 
should buy it at the second, and might pay somewhat 
dearer. This dilfercnce, however, would surely be 
too insignificant to deserve the public attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from Por- 
tugal. With other nations the balance of trade is 
either against us or not much in our favour. But 
we should remember, that the more gold we import 
from ond couiilry, the less we must necessarily im- 
port from all others. The effectual demand tor 
gold, like that tor every other commodity, is in every 
country limited to a certain quantity. If nine- 
tenths of this (juantity are iinjjorted from one 
country, there remains a tenth only to be imported 
from all (fibers. The more gold besides that is 
annually imported from some particular countries, 
over and above what is requisite for plate and for 
coin, the more must necessarily be exported to some 
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others ; and the more that most insig’nific^nt object 
of modern policy, the balance of trade, appears to 
be in our favour with some particular countries, the 
more it must necessarily appear to be against us with 
many others. 

It was upon this silly notion, however, that Eng- 
land could not subsist without the Portugal trade, 
that, towards the end of the late war, France and 
Spain, without pretending either otrence or provo- 
cation, refjuired the king of Portugal to exclude all 
British ships frocn his ports, and for the security of 
this exclusion, to receive into them French or 
Spanish garrisons. Had the king of Portugal sub- 
mitted to those ignominious terms which his brother- 
in-law the king of Spain proposed to him, Britain 
would have been freed from a much greater incon- 
veniency than the loss of the Portugal trade, the 
burden of supporting a very w&jk ally, so unpro- 
vided of everything for his own defence, that the 
whole power of England, had it been directed to 
that single purpose, could scarce perhaps have de- 
fended him for another campaign, ^llie R)ss of the 
Portugal trade would, no doubt, have occasioned a 
considerable embarrassment to the merchants at that 
time engaged in it, who might not perhaps have 
found out, for a year or two, any other equally ad- 
vantageous method of employing their capitals; and 
in this would probably have consisted all the incon- 
venieiicy which England could have suffered from 
this notable piece of coaimercial policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and silver 
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is neither Tor the purpose of plate nor of coin, but of 
foreign trade. A round-about foreign trade of c()n“ 
sumption can be carried on more advantageously by 
means of these metals than of almost any other 
goods. As they are Jie universal instruments of 
commerce, they are more readily received in turn for 
all commodities than any other goods; and on ac- 
count of their small bulk and great value, it costs 
less tf) traris]iort them backwaid and forward from 
one place to another than almost any other sort of 
merchandise, and they lose less o(‘ their \alue by 
being so transported. Of all the commodities, there- 
fore, which are bought in one foreign country, Ibr 
no other purpose but to be sold or excliaiiged again 
for some other goods in another, tliere are none so 
convenient as gold and silver. In facilitating all the 
ditfereui round-about lorcign trades of* consumption 
which are carried on in Great Britain, consists the 
principal advantage of the Portugal trade ; and 
though it is not a capital advantage, it is no doubt a 
considerable one. 

That aiiy antiual addition which, it can reasonably 
be supposed, is made cither to the plate or to the 
coin of the kingdom, could require but a very small 
annual importation of gold and silver, seems evident 
enough ; and though we had no direct trade with 
Portugal, this small quantity could always, some- 
where or another, be very easily got. 

Though the goldsmiths’ trade be very consider- 
able ill Great Britain, the far greater part of the new 
plate which they annually sell, is made from other 
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old plate melted down; so that the addition annually 
made to the whole plate of the king'dom cannot be 
very j^reat, and could require, but a very small 
annual importation. 

It is the same case with tlie coin. Nobody ima- 
o-ines, I believe, that even the greater part of the 
annual coinage, amounting, for ten years together, 
before the late reformation of the gold coin, to up- 
wards of eight hundred thousand pounds a year in 
gold, was an annual addition to the money before 
current in the kingdom. In a country where the 
expense of the coinage is defrayed by the govern- 
ment, the value of the coin, even when it contains 
its full standard weight of gold and silver, can never 
be much greater than that of an ecpial quantity of 
those metals uncoined, because it requires only the 
trouble of going to the mint, and the delay perhaps 
of a few weeks, to procure for a*ny quantity of un- 
coined gold and silver an equal quantity of those 
metals in coin. But, in every country, the greater 
part of the current coin is almost always more or less 
worn, or otherwise degenerated from' its standard. 
In (ireat Britain it was, before the late reformation, 
a good deal so, the gold being more than two per 
cent, and the silver mom? than eight per cent, below 
its standard weight. But if 1‘orty-four guineas and 
a half, containing their full standard weight, a pound 
weight of gold, could purchase very liltle^more than 
a pound weight of uncoined gold, forty-four guineas 
and a half wanting a part of their weight could 
not purchase a pound weight, and something was to 
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be order to make up the deficiency. The 

current price of gold bullion at market, therefore, 
instead of being the same with tlie mint price, or 
46/. 14.y. 6^., was then about 47/. 14.y., and some- 
times about 48/. Wliefi the greater part of the coin, 
however, was in this degenerate condition, forty-l’our 
guineas and a half, fresh from the mint, Vvoulii pur- 
chase no more goods in the market than any other 
ordinary guineas, because when they came into the 
eolfers of the merchant, being confounded with otliei' 
money, they could not afterwards be distinguished 
without more trouble than the difference was worth. 
Like other guineas tliey were worth no more than 
46/. Ids'. Gd, If thrown into the meUing-pr)t, how- 
ever, they produced, without any sensible lo‘<s, a 
pound weight of standard gold, wliicii could be sold 
at any time for between 47/. 14^. and 48/. either in 
gold or silver, as fit for all the purj)oses of coin as 
that which had been melted down. There was an 
evident prolil, therefore, in melting down new-coined 
money ; and it was done so instantaneously that no 
precauthiu of^ government could prevent it. The 
operations of the mint were \ipon this account .some- 
what like the web of Penelope ; the work that was 
done in the day was uudgne in the night. The 
mint was emj)lo}ed, not so much in making daily 
additions to the coin, as in replacing the very best 
part ol'it which was daily melted down. 

Were the })rivate people, who carry their gold and 
silver to the mint, to pay themselves for the coinage, 
it would add to the value of those metals in the 
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same manner as the fashion does to that of plate. 
Coined gold and silver would be more valuable than 
imeoined. The seignorage, if it.was not exorbitant, 
would add to the bullion the whole value of the 
duty ; because, the government having everywhere 
the exclusive privilege of coining, no coin can come 
to nr.irhet cheaper than they think proper to allord 
it. If the duty was exorbitant indeed, that is, if it 
wa.s very much above the real value of the labour 
and exjieuse reijiiisile for coinage, false cc/iners, 
both at home and abroad, might be encouraged, by 
the great ditlereiice between the value of bullion 
and that ot'coiii, to pour in so great a quantity of 
couiiterl'eit money as might reduce the value of the 
government money, fn France, however, tljough 
the seignorage is eight j)er cent., no scnsi])le iiicoii- 
veiiiency of this kind is found to ari^^e from it. ^fhe 
dangers to which a false coiner is everywhere ex- 
po.sed, if he lives in the country ol* wdiich he conn** 
terfeits the coin, and to whicii liis agents or corre- 
spondents are expostv) if he b'^s in a foreign 
country, are by far too great to be ilicnrred for tin; 
sake of a profit of six of seven per cent. 

The seignorage in France raises the value of the 
coin higher than in proportion to the tpraiitity ol 
pure gold w'hich it contains. Thus, by the edict of 
January 1726, the mint ^ price of fine gold ol 
twenty-lbnr carats was fixed at se\en hundred anti 

* Sfe Dictioiinaire des Moimoies, loin, ii,, aiLick* Seigneur- 
age, p. 489, par M. Aboi de BazingUen, Conseiller-C'omrnis- 
^aire en la Coiir des Moimoies h Paris. — A. 
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forty livrcs nine sous and one dem'er one eleventh, 
the mark of eight Paris ounces. The gold coin of 
France, making an. allowance for the remedy of the 
mint, contains twenty- one carats and three- fourths 
of fine gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. 
The mark of standard gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about six. hundred and seventy-one livrcs 
ten deniers. But in France this mark of standard 
gold is coined into thirty louis-d’ors of twenty-four 
livrcs each, or into seven hundred and twenty livres. 
The coinage, therefore, increases the value of a mark 
of standard gold bullion, by the difference between 
six hundred and seventy-one livres ten deniers, and 
seven hundred and twenty livres ; or by forty-eight 
livres nineteen sous and two deniers. 

A seignorage will, in many cases, take away alto- 
gether, and will, in all cases, diminish the profit of 
melting down the new coin. This profit always 
arises from the difference between the quantity of 
bullion which the common currency ought to con- 
tain, and that winch it actuary does contain. If this 
difference' is fess tliaii the seignorage, there will be 
loss instead of profit. Jf it is equal to the seignorage, 
there will neither be profit nor loss. If it is greater 
than the seignorage, there will indeed be some 
profit, blit less than if there was no seignorage. If, 
before the late retbrmation of the gold coin, for 
exam})le, there had been a seignorage ot“ five jier 
cent. u})on the coinage, there Would have been a 
loss of three per cent, upon the melting down of the 
gold coin. If the seignorage had been two per cent., 
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there would have been neither profit nor Joss. If 
the seii»'nomo'e liad been one per cent., there would 
ha\c been a profit, bii< of one pei; cent, only instead 
of two j)er cent. Wherever money is received by 
tale, tliereforc, and not by wei{^;'hi, a seigriorage is 
the most etfectual ]>reveutive of the melting* down 
of' the coin, and, lor the same reason, of its exporta- 
tion. It is the best and heaviest pieces that arc 
commonly either melte<! down or exported; because* 
it is u])on such that the largest iirolits are made. 

The law for the encouragement of the coinage, 
by rendering it duty-free, was first enacted during 
the reign of (diaries 11. for a limited time; and 
afterwards continued, by different prolongations, 
till 1769, when it was rendered perpetual. The 
bank of England, in order to re])h‘nish then* colfers 
with money, are Ireipiently obliged to carry bullion 
to the mint; and it was more for their interest, they 
jirobably imagined, that the coinage should be at 
the expense of the government than at their own. 
It was, probably, out of conpilaisance to this great 
company that the government agreed *to render this 
law ])erpetual. Shouirl the custom of wcighiiu;,’ 
gold, however, come to be disused, as it is \eiy 
likely to lie on account f>f its inconvenicncy ; should 
the gold coin of England come to be received !>> 
tale, as it was before the late recoinage, this great 
company may, perhaps, find that they have upon 
this, as 111)011 some oilier occasions, mistaken tiieir 
own interest not a little. 

Before the late recoinage, when the gold currency 
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of England was two per cent, below its standard 
weight, as there was no seignorage, it was two per 
cent, below the value of tl»at quantity of standard 
gold bullion which it ought to have contained. 
When this great company, therefore, bought gold 
bullion in order to have it coined, they were obliged 
to pay for it two per cent, more than it was worth 
after the coinage. But if there had been a seignor- 
age of two per cent. u])on the coinage, the common 
gold currency, though two per cent, below its 
standard weight, would notwithstanding have been 
ecjual in value to the (juantity of standard gold 
which it ought to have contained ; the value of the 
fashion eoinpensating in this case the diminution 
of the weight. They would indeed have had the 
seignorage to pay, which being two per cent, their 
loss upon the whole transaction would have been 
two per cent, exactly the same, hut no greater than 
it actually was. 

If the seignorage had been five jier cent, and the 
gold currency only two per <^‘ent. below its standard 
weight, tiie 'hank would in this case have gained 
three per cent, upon the price ol the bullion ; but 
as they would ha\e had a seignorage of fi\e per 
cent, to pa\ u])oii the coinage, their loss upon the 
whole transaction would, in the same maimer, have 
been exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per cent, 
and the gold currency two per cent, below its stan- 
dard weight, the bank would in this case have lost 
only one per cent, upon the ])rice of the bullion ; 
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but as they would likewise have had a seig;iiorage 
of one ])er cent, to pay, their loss upon the whole 
transaction would have been ex-actly two per cent., 
in the same manner as in all other cases. 

If there was a reasonable seignorage, while at 
the same lime the coin contained its full standard 
weight, as it has done very nearly since the late 
recoinage, whatever the bank might lose by the 
seignorage, they would gain upon the price of the 
bullion ; and whatever they might gain upon the 
})rice of the bullion, they woidd lose by the seignor- 
age. They would neither lose nor gain, therefore, 
n])(m the whole transaction, and they would in tliis, 
as in all the foregoing eases, he exactly in the same 
situation as if there was no seignorage. 

When the tax u])on a commodity is so moderate 
as not to encourage smuggling^ the merchant who 
deals in it, though he advances, does not properly 
])ay the tax, as he gets it back in the price of the 
commodity. The tax is finally paid by the last 
purchaser or consumer. But mone^ is a commodity 
wdth regard to which every man is a mercliant. No- 
body bu\s it but ill order to sell it again ; and with 
regard to it there is in ordinary cases no last pur- 
chaser or consumer. When the tax upon coinage, 
therefore, is so moderate as not to encourage false 
coining, though every body advances the tax, nobody 
finally pays it; because every body gets it back in 
the advanced value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, woidd not in 
any case augment the expense of the bank, or ol’ 
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any other private persons who carry their bullion to 
the mint in order to be coined, and the want of a 
moderate seignorage does not in arjy case dijviinish 
it Whether there is or is not a seignorage, if the 
currency contains its full standard weight, the coin- 
age costs nothing to any body, and if it is short of 
that weight, the coinage innst always cost the dif- 
ference between the quantity of bullion whicli ought 
to be contained in it, and that which actually is con- 
tained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it delrays the 
expense of coinage, not only incurs some small ex- 
pense, t)Ut loses some small revenue wliieh it migiil 
get by a proper duty ; and neither the hank nor any 
other ])ri\ate persons are in the smallest degree 
benefited by this useless jnece ol‘])ublie generositv. 

The directors ol’ the bank, however, would pro- 
bably be unwilling to agree to the imptrsition ol' 
a seignorage upon the autliority of a speculation 
which promises them no gain, hut only pretends to 
insure them from any loss. » In the present state 
of the gold com, and as long as it conlinues to he 
recei\ed by weight, they certainly would gain 
nothing by such a change. Jkit if the eiistom of 
weighing tlie gold coin shouhl ever go into disuse, 
as it is very likely to do, and if the gold coin should 
ever I'all into the same state of degradation in whicli 
it was ))ef()re the late recoinage, the gain, or more 
properly the savings of the bank, in consequence of 
the ini))Osition ol' a scigiioragc, would probably be 
very considerable. The bank of England is the 
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only company which sends any considerable quan- 
tity of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or almost entirely, 
upon it. If this annual coiivi£?e had nothing to do 
but to repair the unavoidable losses and necessary 
wear and tear of the coin, it could seldom exceed 
fii'ty thousand or at most a hundred thousand pounds. 
IhU when the coin is degraded below its standard 
weight, the annual coinage must, besides this, fill 
up the large \ acuities which exportation and the 
melting-pot arc continually making in the current 
coin. Jt was upon this account that during the ten 
or twelve years immediately preceding the late re- 
formation of the gold coin, the annual coinage 
amounted at a,u a\ernge to more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. But if there had 
been a seignorage of four or five per cent, upon the 
gold coin, it would ])robably, even in the state in 
whicli things then were, have put an etfectual sto|) 
to the business both of exjiortation and of the inelt- 
iiig-pot. 1’he bank, instead o( ^very vear 

about two and a half per cent, upon the bullion 
which was to be coined into more than eight hun- 
dred and hl'ty thousand pounds, or incurring an 
annual loss of more than tweiity-tnie thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds, would not ])robably have 
inclined the tenth part of that loss. 

The revenue allotted by ])ar]iament for dcfiayiiig 
the expense of the coinage is but fourteen thousand 
])ounds a year, and the real expense which it co4s 
the gOYeriirnent, or the fees of the officers of the 
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mint, ||o not upon ordinary occasions, I am assured, 
exceed the half of that sum. The saving of so very 
small a sum, or eveli the gaining* of another which 
could not well be much larger, are objects too in- 
considerable, it may be thought, to deserve the 
serious attention of government. But the saving 
of eighteen or twenty thousand pounds a year in 
case of an event which is not iin])robabk\ whieh 
has frequently hn])])ened before, and which is very 
likely to hapjjen again, is surely an object which 
well deserves the serious attention even oi' so great 
a comj)any as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reasonings and observa- 
tions might, perhaps, have been more properly 
placed in those cliapters of the first book which 
treat of the origin and use of money, and of the diC- 
ference between the real and the nominal price of 
commodities. But as the law for the encourage- 
ment of coinage derives its origin from those vulgar 
prejudices which have been introduced by the mer- 
cantile systejj' I judged it more proper to reserve 
them for this cha])ter. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the spirit of that system than a sort 
of bounty upon the pnxluction of money, the very 
thing which, it supposes, constitutes the wealth of 
every nation. It is one of its many admirable ex- 
pedients for enriching the country. 
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CHAPTEJ^ VIL 
Of Colonies. 

Part First. 

Of fJir Moth: os for ostahlLshuuj new Colonies. 

The interest which occasioned the first settlement 
of tiie difierent European colonies in America and 
the West Indies was not altogether so plain and 
distinct as that which directed tlie establishment ot* 
those of ancient (Ireece and Rome. 

All the difierent .states of ancient (ireece jkis- 
.sessed, each of them, but a very ^mall territory, and 
when the people in any one of them multiplied be- 
yond what that territory could easily maintain, a 
part of them were sent in quest of a new habitation 
in some remote and distant part of^t^^ie yj^orld ; the 
warlike neighbours who surrounded them on all 
sides, rendering it difficult for any of them to en- 
large very much its territory at home. The colonies 
of the Dorians resorted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, 
which, in the times preceding the foundation of 
Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and uncivilized 
nations : those of the lonians and Eolians, the two 
other great tribes of thg Greeks, to Asia Minor and 
the islands of the Egean Sea, of which the inhabit- 
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ants seem? at that time to have been pretty much in 
the same state as those of Sicily and Italy. The 
mother city, though she considered the colony as a 
child, at all times entitled to great favour and as- 
sistance, and owing in. return much gratitude and 
respect, yet considered it as an emancipated child, 
over whom she pretended to claim no direct autho- 
rity or jurisdiction. The colony settled its own 
form of government, enacted its own laws, elected 
its own magistrates, and made peace or war with 
its neighbours as an independent state, which had 
no occasion to wait for the approbation or consent 
of the mother city. Nothing can be more plain and 
distinct than the interest which directed e\ery snch 
establishment. 

Rome, like most of the other ancient re])ublics, 
was originally founded upon an Agrarian law, which 
divided the public. territory in a certain pro])ortion 
among the xlilferent citizens wdio composed the state. 
The course of human affairs, by marriage, by suc- 
cession, and by alienation, necessarily deranged 
this origMu^ jiivision, and freipicntly threw the 
lands, which had been allotted for the maintenance 
of many different families, into the possession of a 
single person. To remedy this disorder, lor such it 
was supposed to be, a law was made, restricting the 
epumtity of land which any citizen could possess to 
five hundred jugera, about three hundred and fifty 
English acres. This law, however, though we read 
of its having been executed upon one or two occa- 
sions, was either neglected or evaded, and the ine- 
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ciuality of fortunes went on continually increasing'. 
The greater part of the citizens had no land, and 
without it the manners and customs of those times 
rendered it difficult I’or a freeman to maintain his 
independency. In the preseVt times, though a poor 
man has no land of his own, if he has a little stock, 
he may either tarin the lands of another, or he may 
carry on some little retail trade ; and if he has no 
stock, lie may find employment either as a country 
labourer or as an artificer. But among the ancient 
Romans, the lands of tiie rich were all cultivated 
by slaves, wlio wrought under an overseer, who was 
likewise a slave ; so that a poor freeman had little 
chance of being employed either as a farmer or as 
a labourer. All trades and inanutactures too, even 
the retail trade, were carried on by the slaves of the 
rich for the benefit of their masters, whose wealth, 
authority and protection made it difficult for a poor 
freeman to maintain the competition against them. 
The citizens, therefore, who had no land, had scarce 
any other means of .subsistence but the bounties 
of the candid-ates at the annual electibtis.^ The tri- 
bunes, when they had a mind to animate the peojile 
against the rich and the great, put them in mind of 
the ancient division of* lands, and represented that 
law which restricted this sort of private projierty as 
the fundamental law of the repuldic. The people 
became clamorous to get land, and the rich and the 
great, we may believe, were perfectly determined 
not to give them any part of' theirs. To satisfy 
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them in some measure, Uierefore, tliey frequently 
proposed to send out a new colony. But conquering- 
Rome was, even upon such occasions, under no ne- 
cessity of turning out her citizens to seek their for- 
tune, if one may say *so, through the wide world, 
without knowing- where they were to settle. 8he 
assigned them lands g-encrally in the coiupiered 
provinces of Italy, where, being within the domi- 
nions ()t‘ the rejiublic, they could never loriii any 
independent state; but were at besi but a sort of 
corporation, which, though it had the power of 
enacting bye-laws for its own government, was at 
all limes subject to the correction, jurisdiction, and 
iegisialixe anthority of the mother city. The send- 
ing out a colony of this kind not only gave some 
satisfaction to the people, hut otten e.stablished a 
sort of garrison too in a newly-conquered province, 
of vvliicli the obedience might otherwise ha\e been 
douhlinl, A Boinan colony, therefore, whether we 
consider the nature of the establishment itself, or 
the motives fof making it, was altogether diHerent 
from a (iref^K* one. The words accordingly, which 
in the original languages denote those dilferent 
cstahlishments, have very ditferent meanings. The 
Latin word {Colonia) signifies simply a plantation. 
The Greek word (a-TToi-aia), on the contrary, signi- 
fies a separation of dwelling, a departure from home, 
a going out of the liouse. But, though the Roman 
colonies Were in many respects ditferent from the 
Greek ones, tlie interest which prompted to esta- 
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blish them was equally plain and distinct. Both 
institutions derived their origin either from irresis- 
tible necessity, or from clear and evident utility. 

The establishment of the^ European colonies in 
America and the West Indies arose from no necessity : 
and tlioufrli tlie utility which has resulted from them 
has been Aery it is not a]to»*ether so clear and 

evident. It was not understood at their first estab- 
lishment, and was not the motive either of that es- 
tablishment nrof the diseoveries which i^ave occasion 
to it; and the nature, extent, and limits of that 
utility are not, perhaps, well understood at this day. 

The Veiiotians, durin;)* the fourteenth afid fifteeiitli 
centuries, carried on a very advantageous commerce 
in spiceries, and other East India u'oods, wliich they 
distributed amoufr the other nations of Eiiro))e. 
They purchased them chiefly in K^ypt, at that lime 
under the doiniuiou of the Mamelukes, the enemies 
of the Turks, of whom the Venetians were th(‘ ene- 
mies; and this union of interest, assisted by the 
money of Venice, formed such a connexion as nave 
the Venetians almost a monopoly of the trade. 

The n-reat profits of tlie Venetians temjited the 
avidity of the Portu<Tuese. They had been eiidea- 
vourinp;, during the coifrse of’ tiie fiftemith c<‘ntiirv, 
to find out by sea a way to the countries from which 
the Moors liroutchl tliem ivory and gold dust across 
the Desert. They discovered the Madeiras, the C’a- 
naries, the Azores, the Cape de V^erd islands, the 
coast of Guinea, that of Lioaiigo, (’ongo, Angola, and 
Bcnguela, and finally, the Cape of Good I1 o[m‘. 
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They hadf lonjr wished to share in the ])rofitabIe 
traffic of the Venetians, and this last discovery opened 
to them a probable }>rospec*t of doini;' so. In 1497, 
Vasco de Gama sailed from the port of Lisbon with 
a fleet of four ships, and alter a navigation ol‘ eleven 
months, arrived upon the coast of Indostan, and thus 
completed a course of discoveries wliich had been 
jiursued with c;reat steadiness, and with \ery little 
interruption, for near a century together. 

Some >ears before this, wliile the exyiectations ol' 
Kuro])e were in suspense about the projects of the 
Portuguese, ol' which the success ap))eared yet to be 
doubtful, a Genoese yiilot formed the yet more darini;- 
])roject of sailing' to the East Indies by the West. 
The situation ol' those countries was at that time \ery 
imperfectly known in Europe. The few European 
travellers who had been there had maiinitied the 
distance; perhaps 4hrou‘2;h sim]>licity and ignorance, 
what was reall\ sery un at, appearini>* almost infinite 
to those w ho ct)uld nc»t measure it ; or, ])erhaps, in 
order to increase somewhat more the mar\e!lous of 
their own ‘adventures in Ni^tin^ re^'ions so immensely 
remote from Europe. 4'lie Ioniser the way was by 
the East, Coliimlius \ery justly concluded, the shorter 
it would be by the West. 4le prop(>sed, therefore, 
to take that way, as both the siiortest and the surest, 
and he had the ^ood fortune to con\ince Isabella of 
Castih of tile probabilih of iiis [irojeet. He sailed 
from tiie port of Palos m Aua'usl 1492, near fi\e 
Sears Ixdbre the e^peditioll of \ asco de (Lima set 
out from Portugal, and, after avosa^eol between 
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two and three months, discovered first some of the 
small Bahama or Lucayan islands, and afterwards 
the p^reat island of St. Dominjj^o. 

But the countries vv^iich Cohimhiis discovered either 
in this or in any of his subsequent voya«;es, had no re- 
semblance to those whicli he had g'one in (juest ol. 
Instead of' the wealth, cultivation and populousness 
ofdiina and Jndostan, he found, in St. Domini>;o, 
and in all the other parts of the new world whiclj he 
ever visited, nothin^' but a coiintrv (juite eovereil with 
wood, uncultivated, and inhabited oidy by some tribes 
of naked and miserable savaires. He was not very 
W’illinp^, however, to believe that they were not the 
same with some of the countries described ])y Marco 
Polo, the first European wlvo bad visited, or at least 
had led behind him any description of (diina or the 
Pilast Indies; and a very sli«*ht resemblance, such as 
that whicli he found between tiih name ol C'ibao, a 
mountain in St. Domingo, and that ot ('ipan»o, 
mentioned by Marco Polo, was freijucntly suliiciimt 
to make him retain hi this favourite prcjiossession, 
thoii^'h contrary to the clearest evui?Mlee'. In iiis 
letters to Ferdinand and Isabella he called the coun- 
tries which he had discovered, the Indies. He en- 
tertained no doubt buP that they were the extremity 
i}i' those which had been described by Marco l*olo, 
and that they were not very distant from the Gan^-c"', 
or from tlie countries which had been conijiiered by 
Alexander. Even when at last convinced that they 
were di lie rent, ho still battered himself t hat th<)^e ricli 
countries were at no great distance, and in a subse- 

2 li 3 
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queni voyai^e, accordingly, went in quest of them 
aloiif^ the coast of Terra Firrna, and towards the 
isthmus of Darien. 

Ill consequence of this inistnkc of Columbus, the 
name of the Indies has stuck to those unfortunate 
countries ever since; and wlien it was at last clearly 
discovered that the new were altog’ether ditferent 
from the old Indies, the former were called the 
West, in conti^idistinction to the latter, which wei’c 
called the Cast Indies. 

It was of importance to Columbus, however, that 
the countries which he had discovered, w hate\er they 
wer(‘, should be represented to the conn of Spain as 
of very <> rcat cousi'quence ; and, in what constitutes 
the real riches of every country, the animal and \e- 
»‘eta.blc pi'oductions of the soil, there was at that 
time nothing* which i^ordd well ju^tity such a repre- 
sentation of them. 

'The Ck)ri, sonu'thin^* between a rat and a rabbit, 
and su])posed by Mr. Bnllbn to be the same with the 
A])erea of Hra/il, was die lai’^est \i\iparous quad- 
ruped in l)omin:i,'o. This species seems never 
to ha\e been \er\ numei'ous, and the do^;s and cats 
of tile Spaniards are said to ha\e lonji, ap) almost 
enlireU extirpated it, as well as some other tribes of 
a still smaller ^ize. These howexcr, together with 
a pretty lar«e lizard, called the J\ana or loaiana, 
constituted the principal part ot' the animal food 
W'hich tlie laud atlorded. 

The vegetable tood of the inhabitants, though 
from their want ol‘ industry not very abundant, was 
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not Jiltog-ether so scanty. Ft consisted *in Indian 
corn, yams, potatoes, bananas, &c., plants which 
wer<‘ then altogether unknown in Europe, and wliich 
luive never since been very much esteemed in it, or 
supposed to yield a sustenance equal to what is drawn 
1‘rom the c(mnn{)n sorts of g-raiii and pulse, wliich 
}ia\e been cultivated in this part of the world time 
out of mind. 

The cotton plant indeed afforded the material ol’ a 
very important manufacture, and was at that time to 
Europeans undoubtedly the most valuable of all the 
ve^'etablc productions of those islands. But thoufrh 
in the end of tlie lifteenth eentiiry the muslins and 
other cotton ^oods of the East indies were much 
esteemed in every ]iart of Europe, the cotton manu- 
laeitire itsell' was not cultivated in any ])art of it. 
liven tins production, therefore, could not at that 
time appear in the eves of Europeans to be of very 
i’’reat consetjiience. 

Findnii;’ nothinjz,' cither in th(‘ animals or vej^e- 
tables of the newly discovered countries, whic h eouhl 
jnstil’v a very advantauvous representalimi* of them, 
C’olumhus turned his view towards their minerals; 
and in the richness of their productions of this third 
kin^alom, he flattered ^limself he had found a hill 
compensation for the insignificancy of those of tlie. 
other two. 1'hc little bits of ^old with which the 
iuliahitants ornamented their dress, and which, he 
was inlbrmed, they iVeqnently found in the rivulets 
and torrents that fell from the mountains, were siilli- 
cient to satisfy him that those mountains abounded 
with the ricliest ^old mines. St, Domingo, there^ 
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foire, was tepresented as a country abounding with 
gold, and, upon that account (according to the preju- 
dices not only of the present times, Imt of those 
times), an inexhaustible^soiirce of real wealth to the 
crown and kingdom of Spain. When Columbus, 
u|k)n his return from his first voyage, was introduced 
with a sort of Iriumfdial honours to tiie sovereigns 
of Castile and Arragon, tlie ])rinci])al productions of 
the countries which he had discovered were carried 
in solemn procession before him. The only valuable 
part of them consisted in some little fillets, bracelets, 
and other ornaments of gold, and in some bales of 
cotton. The rest were mere objects of vulgar wonder 
and curiosity; some reeds of an extraordinary size, 
some birds of a very beautiful plumage, and some 
stntled skins of the huge alligator and maiiati ; all of 
which were preceded by six or seven ol' the wretched 
natives, whose singular colour and ayijiearauce added 
greatl) to the novelty of the show. 

In conseiiuence of the representations of Colum- 
bus, the council of (’astil<‘ determined to take posses- 
sion of countries of which the inhabitants were 
plainly incapable ol* defending themselves. The 
pious purjiose ol* converting them to C’hristianity 
sanctified the injustice of the jmyject. But the ho])e 
of finding treasures of gold there, \v:is the sole motive 
which ])rompted to undertake it ; and to gi\e thi^ 
motive the greater weight, it was pro])osed by Co- 
lumbus that the half of all the gtild and silver that 
should be found there should belong to the crown. 
This projKisal was approved of by the council. 

As long as the w hole or the greater part of the 
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gold which the first adventurers imported iiAo Europe 
was got by so very easy a method iis the plundering 
of the defenceless natives, it was not perhaps very 
(lilficuU to pay even this heavy tax. But wlien the 
natives were once fairly strip? of all that they had, 
which, in 8 i. Domingo, and in all the other countries 
discova'nal by t’olinnbiis, was done corn])letely in six 
or eight years, and wlien in order to find more it 
had become necessary to dig for it in the mines, 
there was no longer any possibility of jiaying tliis 
lax. The rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, first 
occasioned, it is said, the total abandoning of the 
mines ot* St, Domingo, which have never been 
vvronglit since. It was soon reduced tlierefore to a. 
third; then to a fifth; afterwards to a tentli ; and 
at last to a twentieth part of' the gross produce of the 
gold mines. The tax upon silver continued for a 
long tune to he a fifth ol* the grosS ])roeluce. Jt was 
reduced to a tenth only in the course of the jiresent 
centurx. But the first adventurers do not appear to 
have been much interested about silver. iVothing 
less precious than gold seemed word! /'of their at- 
tention. 

All the other enterprises of the Spaniards in the 
new world, suhsetpieiil *10 those of Columbus, seem 
to have been promjited h} the .same motive. It was 
the sacred thirst of gold that carried Ojeda, Nicnessa, 
and Vasco Nugnes de Balboa, to the islimms of 
Darien, that carried Cortez to Mexico, and Ahnagro 
and Pizarro to Chili and Peru. When those ad- 
venturers arrived u])on an) unknown coast, tiieir 
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ftrst inquiry was always if there was any g-olci lo be 
found there ; and according to the information which 
they received concerning this particular, they deter- 
mined either to quit the country or to settle in it. 

Of all those expensive and uncertain projects, 
however, which hrinpj> bankruptcy upon the greater 
part of the people who engag^c in them, there is 
none perhaps more ])erfectly ruinous than the search 
after new silver and gold mines. It is perhaps the 
most disadvantageous lottery in the world, or the one 
in which the gain ol‘ those who draw the ]>rizes 
bears the least yiroportion to the loss ol‘ those who 
draw the blanks; for though the prizes ;ire few and 
the blanks many, the common price of a ticket is 
the whole fortune of a very rich inati. Projects of 
mining, instead of replacing the capital employed 
in them, together with the ordinary profits of stock, 
commonly absorb both capital and yu-ofit. They are 
the projects, therefore, to which of all others a pru- 
dent lawgiver, wdio desired to increase the cayntal 
of his nation, would least choose togi\e any extraor- 
dinary encamragenient, or to turn towards them a 
greater share of that capital than wliat would go to 
them of its own accord. Such in reality is the ab- 
surd contidence which almost all men have in their 
own good fortune, that wherever there is the least 
probability of success, too great a sliare of it is apt 
to go to them of its own accord. 

But though the judgment of sober reason and e\- 
yterience concerning such projects has always been 
extremely unfavourable, that of human avidity has 
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commonly been quite otherwise. The saifhe passion 
wiiieh iuis su^-gested to so many people the absurd 
idea oi‘ the philosopher’s stone, has suggested to 
ot tiers the etjually absurd one of' immense rich mines 
ot' gold and silver. They dfd not consider that the 
\aliu‘ of those metals has, in all ages and nations, 
arisen chicily I'rom their scarcity, and that tbeir 
scarcity has arisen tVom the \ery small (juantities oi 
liiem which nature has anywhere deposited in one 
place, from tlie liard and intractable substances witii 
wtiich she has almost everywhere surrounded tiiose 
small quantities, and consequently iVom the labour 
and expense which are everywhere necessary in order 
to ])enetratc to, and get at them. They flattered 
themselves that veins of those metals might in many 
places be found as large and as abundant as those 
which are commonly found of lead, or cojiper, or tin, 
or iron. The dream of Sir WaltcA* Raleigh concern- 
ing the golden city and country of Eldorado may 
satist'y us, that even wise men are not always exempt 
from such strange delusions. More than a hundred 
years after the death of that great man, the Jesuit 
Ciumila was still convinced of the reality of that 
wonderful country, and expres.sed with great warmth, 
and 1 dare to say, with great sincerity, how ha])py 
he should be to carry the light of the gosjiel to a 
people who could so well reward the pious labours 
of their missionary. 

In the countries first discovered by the Spaniards, 
no gold or silver mines are at present known which 
are supposed to be worth the working. The quaii- 
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tides of t*i:iose metals which the first adventurers are 
said to have found there, had pn)bably been very 
much maj>;nified, as well as the fertility of the mines 
which were wrought immediately after the first dis- 
covery. What those adventurers were reported to 
have found, however, was sufficient to intlann* the 
avidity of all their coiintrymeii. Every Spaniard 
who sailed to America exjiei ted to find an Eldorado. 
Fort line too did upon this what she has done upon 
very few' other occasions. She reali'/ed in some 
measure the extravagant ho])es of her votaries, and 
in the discovery and coiupiest of Mexico and Peru 
(of which the one happened about thirty, the other 
about forty years after the first expedition of Colum- 
bus), she ])resented them with something’ not very 
unlike that ])roi'usion of the ])recious metals which 
tliey soiifi’ht for. 

A project of commerce to the East Judies, there- 
fore, j^Mve occasion to tin' first discovery of the West. 
A ])roject of con(|uest <>*ave occasion to all the esta- 
blishments of the Spaiiiarcls in those newly disco- 
vered countries. The inoiive which excited them to 
this con{|uest, was a project of o'old and silver mines ; 
and a course of accidents, which no human wisdom 
could foresee, rendered this project mucii more suc- 
cessful tlian the undertakers had any reasonable 
♦grounds for expecting. 

The first adventurers of all the other nations of 
Europe, who attempted to make settlements in 
America, were aniinaterl by the like chimerical 
views ; but they were not equally successfuk it was 
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more than a hundred years after the first settlement 
of the Brazils before any silver, “‘old, or diamond 
mines were discovered there. In the Eln^Ush, 
French, Dutch, and Danish colonies, none have ever 
yet been discovered ; at least none that are at present 
supjiosed to be worth the working-. The lirst Kn^- 
lisli settlers in Nortfi America, liowever, offered a 
fifth of all the “old and silver which should be found 
there to the kinii', as a motive for ^'rantin^* them 
their patents. In the jiatents to Sir Walter Raleio-h, 
to the London and Plymouth companies, to the 
council of iMymouth, cS.c this fifth was accordino-|y 
reserved to the crown. To the e\])ectation of find- 
m<;' ^'old and silver mines, those lirst settlers loo 
joined that oi’ discover ini;* a north-west passai;e to 
tlu‘ East Indies. Tliey have hitlierto bemi disap- 
])ointed in both. 


PART IL 

C(utse<; of the Pro^^xoitij of now^(folovle^. 

The colony of a civilized nation which takes pos- 
ses‘^ion either ot a waste country, or of one so thiidy 
inhabited that the natives easily ^ive ]>lace to the 
new settlers, advances more rapidly to wealth and 
greatness than any other human society. 

The colonists carry out with them a knowledge 
of ag*ricidture and of other useful arts, superior to 
what can ‘;;rovv up of its own acconl in the cour-^e ot 
many centuries anion^ savag*e and barbarous nations. 

2 c 
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They CfarrJ" out with them too the habit of subordi- 
mafioiii) some notion of* the re|:fiilar j^overnment 
which takes piece in their own country, of the 
syj^m of laws which supports it, and of a regular 
administration of justite; and they naturally esta- 
blish somethinp^ of the same kind in the new settle- 
ment. But among; savao’e and barbarous nations, 
the natural progTess of law and g’o\cninieiit is still 
slower than the natural pr()g;ress of arts, after law 
and g'ovei'iiineut ha\e been so far established, as is 
necessary foi their protection. Every colonist gets 
more land than he can possibly cultivate, lie has 
no rent, and scarce aii} taxes to pay. No landlord 
shares with him in its produce, and the share of the 
sovereign is coirunonl^ but a tulle. He has every 
m(>|ive to render as great as possible a produce, 
winch is thus to be almost eritircl\ his own. But 
his laud is coimiKuily so extensive, that vvitli«iall his 
own mdustrv, and with all the iiidnstr’f'mf other 
people whom he eaii g'et to enprloy, he can seldom 
irrake it produce the tenth part of wdiat it is capable 
of piodnclTrg\ * He is eag'er', therefore, to collect 
labourers from all eprarters, and to reward them 
with the most hbei'al wages. But tliose lib(‘ral 
wages, joined to the plenty and cheapness of laud, 
soon 'ilihke those labourers leave him, in order to 
becom)* landlords themselves, and to reward, with 
equal hberalit), other lab.»jeis, who soon leave 
them for the same reason that they left their first 
master. The liberal reward of labour encourages 
mamage. The childi’en, doling the tender >ears of 
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infancy, are well fed and properly taken caVe Of, 
and when they are a^rown up, the value of their 
labour p^reatly overpays their maintenance. When 
arrived at maturity, the hii^jji price of labour, and 
tile low price of land, enable them to establish them- 
selves in the same manner as their fathers did be- 
fore them. 

In otiier countries rent and profit eat up wages, 
and the tuo superior orders of peojile opjiress the 
inferior one. Ilut in new colonies, the interest of 
the two superioi iirders ol)lii»es them to treat the 
inferior one with more generosit} and humanity: 
at least, where that inferior one is not in a slate of 
slavery. Waste lands, of tlie greatest natural fer- 
tilif}, are to be had for a trille. The increase ol' 
revenue , which the pro])rietor, who is always the un- 
dertaker, expects from their improvement, consti- 
tute? his^^ profit ; which in these circumstances i-, 
commonly very great. But this great profit cannot 
be made without employing the labour of other 
people ill clearing and (iultivatiug tlie^ land ; and the 
disproportion between the great extent of tlie land 
and the small number of the jieople, which com- 
mon]} takes place in new colonies, makes it difficult 
for him to get this labdur. He does not, therefore, 
dispute about wages, but is willing to employ labour 
at any price. The high wages of labour encourage 
population. The cheajmess and plenty of good 
land encourage improvement, and enable the pro- 
prietor to pay those high wages. In those wages 
consists almost the whole price of the land; and 
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ihoU|^h they are high, considered as the wages of 
labour, they^? are low, considered as the price of what 
is so very valuable. What eifdourages the progress 
of jjjOpulation and improvement, encourages that of 
real wealth and greatness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek colo- 
nies towards wealth and greatness seems accord- 
ingly to have been very rapid. In the course of a 
century or two, several of them appear to have 
rivalled, and even to have surpassed, their mother 
cities. Syracuse and Agrigentum in Sicily, Taren- 
tum and Locri in Italy, Ephesus and Miletus in 
Lesser Asia, appear by all accounts to lia\e been at 
least ecjual to any of the cities of ancient Greece. 
Though posterior in their establishment, yet all the 
Ur^ of refinement, philosophy, ix)etry, and eloquence, 
seem to have been cultivated as early, and to have 
been improved as* highly in them, as in any par^of 
the mother country. The schools of the two oldest 
Greek philoso])hers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, 
were established, it is remarkable, not in ancient 
Greece, but the one in an Asiatic, the other in an 
Italian colony. All those colonies had established 
themselves in countries inhabited by savage and 
barbarous nations, who easily gave place to the new 
settlers. They had plenty of good land, and as 
they Were altogether independent of the mother 
city, they were at liberty to manage their own affairs 
ill the way that they judged was most suitable to 
their own interest^ 

The history of^tbe Aomau colonies is by no means 
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so brilliant Some of them, indeed, sncR as Flo* 
rence, have in the course of many agOrt, and after 
the fall of the mother city, gTown u}) to be com 
siderable stiUos. Jlut Ihe pro^re^ss of no one of tbpn 
seem.> ever to linve been very rapid. They wefe all 
established in conquered provinces, wliich in most 
cases had been fully inhabite<i before. The quan- 
tity of land assirrned to each colonist was seldom 
very considerable, and as the colony was not inde- 
pendent, they were not alwajs at liberty to manag'e 
their own affairs in the way that they judged was 
most suitable to their own interest. 

In the plenty of irood land, the p]uropean colonies 
establisiied in Anieiica and the West Indies re- 
semble, and even greatly surpass, those ot‘ ancient 
Greece. In tiieir dejiendeiicy iqion the mol|ier 
state, they resemble those of ancient Rome; but 
th<;i!||* gieat distance from Euiope has in all of them 
alleviated more or less the effects of this dependency. 
Their situation has placed them less in the view 
and less in the pow'er ot' their mother country. In 
pursuing- their interest (heir own way, their conduct 
has, upon many occasions, been overhioked, cither 
because not known or not understood in Europe; 
and upon some occasions it has been fairly sutfered 
and submitted to, because their distance rendered 
it difficult to restrain it. Even the violent and 
arbitrary government of Spain has, upon many 
occasions, been obliged to recall or soften the 
orders which had been given fbr the government 
of her colonies, for fear of a general insurrection. 

2 c 3 
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j^hgtem of all the European colonies in wealth, 
p0|mlittion,i,and improvement, %as accordingly been 
very great. 

The crown of Spain^ by its share of the gold and 
silver^, derived some revenue from its colonies, from 
the tnomerit of their first establishment. It was a 
, revenue too of a nature to excite in human avidity 
the most extravagant expectation of still greater 
riches. The Spanish colonies, therefore, from the 
moment of their first establishment, attracted very 
much the attention of their mother country; while 
those of the other European nations were for a 
long time in a great measure neglected. The for- 
mer (lid not, perhaps, thrive the better in conse- 
(|uence of this attention ; nor the latter the worse 
in ■’consequence of this neglect. In proportion to 
the extent of the country which they in some mea- 
sure possess, the Spanish colonies are considered as 
less populous and thriving than those of almost any 
other European nation. The progress even of the 
Spanish cokniies, however,^ in population and im- 
provement, has certainly been very lapid and very 
great. The city of Lima, founded since the con- 
quest, is represented, by Ulloa, as containing fifty 
thousand inhabitants near thirty years ago. Quito, 
which had been but a miserable hamlet of Indians, 
is represented by the same author as in his time 
equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a pretended 
traveller, it is said, indeed, but who seems every- 
wdiere to have >Vritten upon extreme good infor- 
mation, represents the city of Mexico as contain- 
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in^ a hundred thousand inhabitants; a humter 
which, in spite of All the exaggeratiofis of the Spa- 
nish writers, is, pI’JSKably, more than five times 
greater than what it contained in the time of Mon- 
tejEuma. These numbers exceed greatly those of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, the three 
greatest cities of the English colonies. Before the 
conquest of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit 
for draught either in Mexico or Peru. The lama 
was their only beast of burden, and its strength 
seems to have been a good deal inferior to that of 
a common ass. The plough was unknown among 
them. They were ignorant ol‘ the use of iron. 
They had no coined money, nor any established 
instrument of commerce of any kind. Their com- 
merce was carried on by barter. A sort of wdoden 
spade was their principal instrument of agricul- 
ture. Sharp stones served them for knives and 
hatchets to cut with ; fish bones and the hard 
sinews of certain animals served them for needles 
to sew with; and these seem to have been their 
principal instruments of trade. ^Tn-this state of 
things, it seems impossible that either of those em- 
pires could have been so much improved or so well 
culti\ated as at present, when they are plentifully 
furnished with all sorts of European cattle, and 
when the use of iron, of the plough, and of many 
of the arts of Europe, has been introduced among 
them. But the populousness of every country 
must be in proportion to the degree of its improve- 
ment and cultivation. In spite of the cruel de- 
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stfri^C^tionirf the natives which followed the con-^ 
qii«||j''tke«e two great empires probably, more 
popuioiis now than they ever ^re before : and the 
people are surely very different ; for we must ac- 
knowMdge, I apprehend, that the Spanish creoles 
are in many respects superior to the ancient In- 
dians. 

After the settlements of the Spaniards, that of 
the Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of any h]u- 
ro})ean rial ion in America. But as, for a long* time 
after the first discovery, neither gold nor silver 
mines were found in it, and as it afforded, upon 
that account, little or no revenue to the crown, it 
was for a long time in a great measure neglected; 
and dining this state of neglect, it grew up to be a 
great and powerful colony. While Portugal was 
under the dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked 
by the Dutch, who got jiossession of seven of the 
fourteen ])roviiices into which it is di\ided. They 
expected soon to conquer the other se\en, when 
Portugal re(;‘pveT*ed its independency by the ele- 
vation of the family of Braganza to the throne. 
The Dutch then, as enemies to the Spaniards, be- 
came friends to the Portuguese, who were likewise 
the enemies of the Spaniards. The\ agreed there- 
fore to leave that part of Brazil winch they had not 
conquered, to the king of Portugal, who agreed to 
leave that part which thev had conquered to them, 
as a matter not worth disputing about with such 
good allies. But the Dutch gov^ernment soon be* 
gau to oppress the Portuguese colonists, who, in- 
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steacl of amusing themselves with complaints, tonk 
arnivS against theb new masters, and by their own 
valour and r€solutio% with the connivance, indeed, 
but without any avowed ai^sistance from the mo- 
ther country, drove them out of Brazil. < The 
Dutch therefore, finding it impossible to keep any 
part of the country to themselves, were contented 
that it should be entirely restored to the crown of 
Portugal. In this colony there are said to be more 
than six hundred thousand people, cither Portu- 
guese or descended from Portuguese, creoles, mu- 
lattoes, and a mixed race between Portuguese and 
Brazilians. No one colony in America is supposed 
to contain so great a number of people of Euro- 
j)ean extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during the 
greater part of the sixteenth century, Spain and 
Portugal were the two great naval powers upon the 
ocean; for though the commerce of Venice extended 
to every part of Europe, its fleets had scarce e^er 
sailed beyond the Mediterranean. ^The Spaniards, 
in virtue of the first discovery, claimed all America 
as their own; and though they could not hinder so 
great a naval power as that of Portugal from settling 
iu Brazil, such was, at* that time, the terror of their 
name, that the greater part of the other nations of 
Europe were afraid to establish themselves in any 
other part of that great continent. The French, 
who attempted to settle in Florida, were all mur- 
dered by the Spaniards. But the declension of the 
naval power of this latter nation, in consequence of 
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of wfeat they called their 
Iii^jicipW Armada, Which happened towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, put it out of their 
power to obstruct any ^on^er the settlements of the 
other European nations. In the course of the seven- 
teenth century, therefore, the English, French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations 
who had any })orts upon the ocean, attempted to 
niake Kome settlements in the new world. 

The Swedes established themselves in New Jersey ; 
and the number of Swedish families still to be found 
there, sufficiently demonstrates, that this colony was 
very likel} to prosper, had it lieen protected by the 
mother country. Hut being neglected by Sweden, it 
was soon sv\ allowed up by the Dutch colony of New 
York, wliich again, in 1G74, fell under the dominion 
of the English. 

The small islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz 
are the only countries in the new world that have 
ever been ])ossessed by (he Danes. These little 
.settlements, Io(n were uiidcr"the go\ eminent of an 
exclusive company, which liad the sole right, both 
of purchasing the surplus produce of the colonists, 
and of supplying them with such goods of other 
countries as they wanted, and which, therefore, 
both in its purchases and sales, had not only the 
power of oppressing them, hut the greatest tempta- 
tion to do so. The government of an exclushe 
company of merchants is, perhaps, the worst of all 
governments for ®iny country whatever. It was not, 
however, able to^Btop altogether the progress of 
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these colonies, though it rendered it slow and 
languid. The late king of Benin ark this 

company, and since that time the prosperity of these 
colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements id the West, as well as 
those in the East Indies, ’were originally put under 
the g'overninent ot'an exclusive company. The pro- 
gress of some of them, therefore, though it has been 
considerahle in comparison with that of almost any 
count r} that has been long pec^plcd and established, 
has been languid an<l slow in comparison with that 
of the greater ])art of new colonies. The colony of 
Surinam, though very considerable, is still inferior 
to the greater part of the sugar colonie-. of the oilier 
Eurojicau nations. The colon} of Xova Hclgia, 
now divided into the two priwinces of New Yprk 
and New^ .lorsey, would probably have soon become 
considerable too, even though it had remained under 
the government of the Dutch. The \)]ent} and 
cheapness of good land are such powerful causes of 
prosperity, that the very worst government is scarce 
capable of checking altogether the^efficacy of their 
operation. The great distance too tVom the motlier 
country would enable tlie colonists to evade more 
or less, by smuggling, ^he monopol} which the com- 
pany enjoyed against them. At present tlie coni- 
panv allows all Dutch ships to trade to Surinam 
u])on ]^a}ing two and a half per cent. u])on the value 
of their cargo fur a license; and only reserves to 
itself exclusively the duect trade from Africa to 
America, wllich consists alm^t entirely in the slave 
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trKlar TMs relaxation in the exclusive privileges 
of company is probably tlif j^rincipal cause of 
that degree of prosperijjy whicli that colony at pre- 
sent enjoys. Curafoa and Eustatia, the two prin- 
cipal islands belonging to the Dutch, are free ports 
open to the ships of all nations ; and this freedom, 
IhHhe midst of better colonies whose ports are open 
to those of one nation only, has been the great cause 
of the prosperily of those two barren inlands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during the 
greater part of the last century, and some part of 
the present, under the government of an exclusive 
company. Under so favourable an administration 
its progress was necessarily very slow in comparison 
with that of other new colonies ; hut it became 
much more rapid when this company was dissolved 
after the fall of what is called the Mississippi 
scheme. When thfe English got possession of ^this 
country, they found in it near double the number of 
inhabitants which lather Charlevoix had assigned to 
it between twenty and thirty years before. That 
Jesuit had travelled over tlie whole country, and 
had no inclination to represent it as less consider- 
able than it really was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was esta- 
blished by pirates and freebooters, who, for a long 
lime, neither required the protection, nor acknow- 
ledged the authority of France ; and when that race 
of banditti became so far citizens as to acknowledge 
this authority, it was for a long time necessary to 
exercise it with very gr^jat gentleness. During this 
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period the population and improvement of this colcJy 
increased very fasti ^^ven the oppression of the%- 
dusive company, to #hich it,|k^as for some time sub- 
jected, with all the other colonies of France, though 
it no doubt retarded, had not been able to slop its 
progress altogether. The course of its prosperity 
returned as soon as it was relieved from that o])pres- 
sion. It is now the most important of the sugar 
colonics of the West Indies, and its produce is said 
to be greater than that of all the English sugar 
colonies put together. The other sugar colonies of 
France are in general all very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of which the progress 
has been more rapid than that of the English in 
North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage their 
own affairs their own way, seem to he the two great 
causes of the prosperity of all nev^ colonies. 

In the plenty of good land the English colonies 
of North America, though, no doubt, very abun- 
dantly provided, are, however, inferioj^ to^ those of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and not superior to some 
of those possessed by the French before the late war. 
But the political institutions of the English colonies 
have been more favourable to the improvement and 
cultivation of this land, than those of any of the 
other three nations. 

First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, though 
it has by no means been prevented altogether, has 
been more restrained in the English colonies than 
in any other. The colony la\v which imposes upon 
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0VB|y^ prO|frietor th€ obligation of ^improving and 
culpvating, within a limited tii^e, i certain propor- 
tion of his lands, and which, in case of failure, de- 
clares those neglected lands grantahle to any other 
person; though it has not, perhaps, been very strictly 
executed, has, however, had some effect. 

Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is n(» right of 
primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, are di- 
vided equally among all the cluldreii of the larnily. 
Tn three of the provinces of New Engdaiid the oldest 
has only a double share, as in the Mosaical law. 
Though in those provinces, therefore, too great a 
quantity of laud should sometimes be engrossed liy 
a particular individual, it is likely, in the couise of 
a generation or two, to be sufficiently divided again. 
In the other English colonies, indeed, the right of 
primogeniture takes place, as in the law of England. 
But in all the Eitglish colonies the tenure of the 
lands, which are all held by free socage, facilitates 
alienation, and the grantee of any extensive tract of 
land generally finds it for his interest to alienate, as 
fast as he can, the greater part of it, reserving only 
a small quit-rent. In the Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies, what is called the right of Majorazzo* 
takes place in the succession of all tliose great 
estates to which any title of honour is amiexed. 
Such estates go all to one person, and are in elfect 
entailed and unalienable. The French colonies, in- 
deed, are subject to the custom of Paris, which, in 
the inheritance of land, is much more favourable to 
^ ijiis M«joratu8.^A. 
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the youno^er ^ildren than the law of 
But, in the French oolonies, if any part of an esiate, 
held by the noble tenure of chivalry and homage, is 
alienated, it is, for a limited time, subject to the 
right of redemption, either by the heir of the supe- 
rior or ])y the lieir of the family; and all the largest 
estates of the country are held by such noble 
tenure •>, which necessarily embariass alienation. 
But, ill a new colony, a gieat uncultivated estate is 
likely (o be much more speedily divided by aliena- 
tion than by succession. The plent} and chcajmess 
of good land, it lias already lieen observed, are the 
principal causes of the rapid pros])eiitv of new colo- 
nies. The engrossing of land, in effect, destroys 
this plenty and cheapness. The engrossing of un- 
cultivated land, besides, is the greatest obstruction to 
its improvement. But the labour that is employed 
in the improvement and cultivation of land affords 
the greatest and most valuable jiroduce to the so- 
ciety. The produce of labour, in this case, fiays not 
only its own wages, ami the profit o^the stock which 
employs it, but the rent of the land too upon vvhicli 
it is employed. The labour of the Fiiglish colo- 
nists, therefore, being more employed in the im- 
provement and cultivafion of land, is likely to afford 
a greater and more valuable })roduce, than that of 
any of the other three nations, which, by the en- 
grossing of laud, is more or less diverted towards 
other employments. 

Thirdly, the labour of the English colonists is not 
only likely to afford a greater, and more valuable 
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produce, but, in consequence of moderation of 
their taxes, a greater proportion of this produce be- 
longs to themselves, which they may store up and 
employ in putting into motion a still greater quan- 
tity of labour. The English colonists have never 
yet contributed anything towards the defence of the 
mother country, or towards the support of its civil 
government. Tliey themselves, on the contrary, 
have hitherto been defended almost entirely at the 
expense of the mother country. But the expense of 
lleets and armies is out of all proportion greater than 
the necessary expense of civil government. The ex- 
pense ot‘ their own civil government has always been 
very moderate. It has generally been confined to 
what wu§ necessary for paying competent salaries to 
the governor, to the judges, and to some other 
officers of police, and for maintaining a few of the 
most useful public’works. The expense of the civil 
establishment of Massachusett’s Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, used to 
be but about 18^,000/. a year; That of New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island 3500/. each. That of Con- 
necticut 4000/. That of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania 4500/. each. That of New Jersey 1200/. 
That of Virginia and South Carolina 8000/. each. 
The civil establishments of Nova Scotia and Georgia 
are partly supported by an annual grant of parlia- 
ment. But Nova Scotia pays, besides, about 7000/. 
a year towards the public expenses of the colony ; 
and Georgia about 2500/. a year. All the different 
civil establishments in*North America, in short, ex- 
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elusive of those^ of Maryland and North Carolina, 
of which no exact account has been got, did not, 
before the cominenceinent of the present disturb- 
ances, cost the inhabitants ;^bovc 64,700/. a } ear ; 
ail ever-memorable example at how small an expense 
three millions ot people may not only be go\erned, 
but well go\erned. 'i he most important part of the 
expense ot government, indeed, that of defence and 
protection, has constantly lallen ujion the mrither 
count i*y. '4’he ceremonial too of the civil govern- 
ment in the colonies, upon the reception of a new 
governor, upon the o])emng of a new assembly, &c., 
though sufhciently decent, is not accompanied wdth 
any expensive pomp or parade. Their ecclesiastical 
government is conducted upon a plan eijually frugal. 
Tithes are unknown among them; and their clergy, 
who are far from being numei-ous, ai’c maintained 
either by moderate stipends, or by the voluntary con- 
tributions ol‘ the jreople. The power of Spain and 
Portugal, on the contrary, derives some supjrort from 
the taxes levied upon iheir eoloniesi. France, in- 
deed, has never drawn an> considerable revenue 
from its colonies, the taxes wdiich it levies upon them 
being generally spent among them. But the colony 
government of all these three nations is conducted 
upon a much moie expensive plan, and is accoin- 
])anied with a much more expensive ceremonial. 
The sums spent upon the reception of a new viceroy 
of Peru, for example, have frctpiently been cnor- 
mf)us. Such ceremonials are not only real taxes 
paid by the rich colonists ujrdn those jiarticular oc- 
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casioiis, btit they serve to introduce 
ttibit of vanity and expense upon alf other occasions. 
They are not only very (rrievous Occasional taxes, 
hut they contribute to establish perpetual taxes of 
the sam^ kind still more g^rievous ; the ruinous taxes 
of private luxury and extravagance. In the colonies 
oi' all those three nations too the ecclesiastical go- 
\ernment is extremely oppressive. Tithes take place 
in all of them, and are levied with the utmost rigour 
in those of Spain and Portugal. All of them be- 
sides are oppressed with a numerous race of mendi- 
cant friars, whose beggary being not only licensed, 
but consecrated by religion, is a most grievous tax 
upon the poor people, who are most carefully taught 
tliat itfis a duty to give, and a very great sin to re- 
fuse them their charity. Over and above all this, 
the clergy are, in all of them, the greatest engrossers 
of land. 

Fourthly, in the disposal of their surplus produce, 
or of what is over and above their own consumption, 
the English c()lonies have bsen more favoured, and 
luuc been allowed a more extensive market, than 
those of any other European nation. Every Eu- 
ropean nation has endeavoured more or less to 
monopolize to itself the commerce of its colonies, 
and, upon that account, has prohibited the ships 
of foreign nations from trading to them, and has 
prohibited them from importing European goods 
from any foreign nation. But the manner in which 
this monopoly has been exercised in ditferent nations 
has been very difFerei\t, ^ 
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Some nations have given up the whoI5 commerce 
of their colohSes to an exclusive company, of whbm 
the colonies were obliged to buy all such European 
goods as £hey wanted, and to whom they were 
obliged to sell the whole of their own surplus pro- 
duce. It was the interest of the company, therefore, 
not only to sell the former as dear, and to buy the 
latter as cheap as possible, but to buy no more of 
the latter, even at this low price, than what they 
could dispose of for a very high price in Europe. 
It was their interest not only to degrade in all cases 
the value of the surplus produce of the colony, but 
in many cases to discourage and keep down the na- 
tural increase of its quantity. Of all the expedients 
that can well be contrived to stunt the natural 
growth of a new colony, that of an exclusive com- 
pany is undoubtedly the most effectual. This, how- 
ever, has been the policy of Ihdland, though their 
company, in the course of the present century, has 
given up in many respects the exertion of their ex- 
clusive privilege. This too was the policy of Den- 
mark till the reign of the late king. It has occa- 
sionally been the policy of France, and of late, since 
1755, after it had been abandoned by all other na- 
tions, on account of absurdity, it has become the 
policy of Portugal with regard at least to two of 
the principal provinces of Brazil, Pernambuco and 
Maranhan. 

Other nations, without establishing an exclusive 
company, have confined the whole commerce of their 
colonies to a particular port of the mother country, 
from whence no ship was allowed to sail, but either 
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in u fl«et aidd at a particular season, or, if single, in 
cotlsequeuce of a particular licence, which in most 
cases was very well paid lor. This policy opened, 
indeed, the trade of the colonies to all fhe natives 
of the mother country* provided they traded from 
the ^iropef port, at the proper season, and in the 
proper \essels. Ihit as all the different iiiercliaiits, 
who joined their stocks in order to fit out those 
licensed vessels, would find it for their interest to 
act in concert, the trade which was carried on in this 
manner would liccessarily he conducted very nearly 
upon the same principles as that of an exclusive 
company. The proiit of those mereiiaiits would be 
almost equally exorbitant and oppressive. The 
colonics'would be ill siipjilied, and would be oblig'od 
both to buy \ev)/ dear, and to sell \ery cheap. This, 
however, till vvitliiii the‘'e lew years, had always 
been the policy of Hpuin, and the jnice of all Euro- 
jieaii floods, accordiiii»’Iy, is said to have been enor- 
mous in the Sjianish West Indies. At Quito, we 
are told by Ulloa, a pound of iron sold for about 
four and si\peiice, and a ])ound of steel foi about 
six and nincpence sierlmG,’. Ihit it is chiefly in 
order to purchase European goods, tliat the colonies 
part witli their own produce. - Tiio more, therefore, 
they pay for the one, the less they really get for the 
other, and the dearness of the one is the same thing 
with the cheapness of the other. The policy of 
Ptirtugal is ill this respect the same as the ancient 
policy of Spain, with legard to all its colonies, ex- 
cept Pernambuco and Maraiihau, and with regard 
to these it has lately adopted a still worse. 
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Other nations, leave the trade of their colonies 
free to all their subjects, who may carry it on from 
all the different ports of the mother country, and 
who have occasion for no yther licence than the 
common dispatches of the custom-house. i, In this 
case the number and dispersed situation of the dif- 
ferent traders renders it impossible for them to enter 
into any general combination, and their comj)etition 
is sivtlicient to hinder them from making very ex- 
orbitant profits. Under so liberal a policy the colo- 
nies are enabled both to sell their own produce and 
to buy the goods of Europe at a reaeonable price. 
But since the dissolution of the Plymouth company, 
when our colonies were but in their infancy, this 
has always been the policy of England. It has ge- 
nerally loo been that of France, and has been uni- 
formly so since the dissolution of what, in England, 
is commonly called their Mississippi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England carry on with their colonies, though no 
doubt somewhat highet than if the (^mpetitiou were 
free to all other nations, are, however, by no means 
exorbitant ; and the price of European goods ac- 
cordingly is not extravagantly high in the greater 
part of the colonies of either of those nations. 

In the exportation of their own surplus produce 
too, it is only with regard to certain commodities 
that the colonies gf Great Britain are confined to 
the market of the mother country. These commo- 
dities having been enumerated in the act of naviga- 
tion and in some other subsoquent acts, have upon 
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that account been called entmeraff'd commodities. 
The rest are called non -enumerated ; and maybe 
exjwrted directly to other countries, piw ided it is 
in Brkish or Plantatiqn ships, of which the owjiers 
and three-fourths of the mariners are British subjects. 

Amon^ the non-enumerated commodities are 
some oPthe most important productions of America 
and the West Indies ; grain of all sorts, lumber, 
salt provisions, hsh, sugar, and rum. 

Grain is naturally the first and principal object 
of the culture ol all new colonies. By allowing 
them a very extensive market tor it, the law en- 
courages them to extend this culture much beyond 
the constiinption of a Miinly inhabited country, and 
thus to provide beforehand an ample subsistence fur 
a continually increasing population. 

In a country (jhitc covered with wood, where 
timber consequently is of little or no value, the ex- 
pense of clearfcg the ground is the principal ob- 
stacle to impro\einei|t. By allowing the colonies 
a very extensiw* market for their lumber, the law 
endeavours to facilitate improvement by raising the 
jirice of a commodity ’Udiicli ipfou Id otherwise be of 
little value, and thereby enabling Ihem to make 
some })rofit of what would otherwise be mere expense. 

In a country neither hall'-peopled nor hall-culti- 
vated, cattle naturally rnulti\)ly beyond the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, aud are often upon 
that account of little or no value. But it is neces- 
sary, it has already been siiown, that the price of 
cattle should bear a ‘certain proportion to that of 
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corn, before the greater part of the ianiis of any 
country can be improved. By allowing' to American 
cattle, in all shapes, dead and alive, a very extensive 
market, the ^aw endeavours to raise the value of a 
commodity of which the high* price is so very essen- 
tial to improvement. The good effects of this 
liberty, however, must be somewhat diminished by 
the 4th of (iieorge III. c. 15, which puts hides and 
skins among the enumerated commodities, and 
thereby tends to reduce the value of American 
cattle. 

To increase the shi])ping and naval ])ower of 
(freat Britain, by the extension of the fisheries of 
our colonies, is an object wliich the legislature seems 
to have had almost constantly in view. Those fish- 
eries, upon this account, have had all the encourage- 
ment which tVeedom can give them, and they have 
nourished accordingly. The Nevy England fisliery 
in partienlar ^\as, before the late disturbances, one 
of the most important, perha[)S, in tile world. The 
whale-fishery, which, uotwiilis^uiding an extravagant 
bounty, is in Great Britain carried* on to so little 
purpose, that in the opinion of many people (which 
I do not, however, ])#tend to warrant) the whole 
produce docs not mucli exceed the value of the 
bounties which are annually paid for it, is in New 
England carried on without any bounty to a very 
great extent. Fish is one of the principal articles 
with which the North Americans trade to Spain, 
i^ortiigal, and the Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commodity 
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which co^ld be ei^rted , only to Great Britain. 
But in 1731, upon a representation of the sugar- 
plantei^ its exportation was penmtted to all parts 
of the world. The rebtrictipn% hoWfever, with which 
this liberty was granted, joined to the high price of 
sugar in Great Britain, have rendered it, in a great 
measure, ineflectiuil. Great Britain and her colonies 
still continue to be almost the sole market for all 
the sugar produced in the British plantations. Their 
consumption increases so fast, that, though in conse- 
quence of the increasing improvement of Jamaica, 
as well as of the Ceded Jslaiids, the importation of 
sugar has increased very greatly within these twenty 
years, the exportation to foreign eb]intries is said to 
be nqt rn^ch, greater than before. 

Rum IS a very importp,iit article in the trade which 
the Alb Ricans carry^ on to the coast of Africa^ from 
which they bring back negro slaves in return. 

If the whole^surplus produce of America in grain 
of all sorhi, in salt provisions, and in fish, had been 
put into the enumeration, and thereby forced into 
the market of Great Britain, it would have interfered 
too much with the produce of the industry of our 
own j)eapje. It was plobablj^ot so jjiuch from any 
regard t€ the interest of America, as from a jealousy 
of this interference, that those important commodities 
have not only been kept out of the enumeration, but 
that the importation into Great Britain of all grain, 
except ricef £i»d of alf salt provisions, has, in the or- 
dinary state of the Taw, been prohibited. 

The non-eiidmeiited commodities could origi- 
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nally be exported to all |iarts of the world. " Lumber 
and rice, having been once put into thi enumeration, 
when they were ^Itfter wards taken out of it, were 
coiiiined, as tO the European market, to the coun- 
tries that lie south of Cape Einisterre. b|y4he 6tli 
of George III. c. 52, all non-eriumerated commodi- 
ties were subjected to the like restriction. TJae parts 
of Europe which lie south of Ctipe Finistcrre, are 
not manufacturing countries, and we were less Jealous 
of the colony ships carrying home from them any 
manufactures which could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two sorts : 
first, such as are either the peculiar produce of Ame- 
rica, or as cannot be produced, or at least are not 
produced, in, the mother country. Of this kind are, 
melasses, coffee, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, pimeutO;^ 
whale-fins, raw silk, cotton-wool, ^vbeaver, and other 
peltry of America, indigo, fustic, and other dyeing 
woods: secondly, such as are not peculiar pro- 
duce of America, but which ar^ aud may be produced 
in the mother country, though hot in such quantities 
as to supply the greater part of her demand, which 
is principally supplied ^rom f^eign countries. Of 
this kind are alk naval Sores, masts, yards, ni^d t|Ow- 
spri|,s, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig and bar iron, 
copper ore, hides and skins, pot and pearl ashes. 
The largest importation of commodities of the first 
kind could not discourage the growth, or interfere 
with the sale, of any part of the prddifce of the 
mother country. By confining J^bein to the home 
market, our merchants, it was Expected, would not 
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Oiil^ be etf^bled to buy them cheaper in the Planta- 
tions, and consequently to sell them with a better 
profit dt home, but to establish between the Planta- 
tions and foreign countries an advantageous carrying 
trade, of which Great Britain w^as necessarily to be 
the centre or emporium, as the ELiro})ean country 
into wlucb those commodities weii* first to be im- 
])orted. The im])ortation of cornmodjties of the 
second kind migiil be so managed too, it Wris sup- 
posed, as to intcrtere, not with the sale of those of 
the same kind which were produced at home, but 
with that of-tt hose wliicli w^u’c impoTicd Irom foreign 
countiies; because, by means of proper duties, they 
might be rendered always somewliat dearer tiiaii the 
formeh', iind }et a good deal cheaper than the latter, 
l^y confining sucli (ommodities to the home market, 
therefore, it was prppo^ed to discourage the produce, 
not of Great Uiitain, but of some foreign countries 
w'ith which tlie balance of trade was believed to be 
unfavouiable to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of* exporting from the colonies, 
to any other coVmtry but Great Britain, masts, yards, 
and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpeiiline, naturally 
tended to lower the ])rice of timber in the colonies, 
and cnnse(]uentl\ to incrca-e the expense of clearing’ 
their lands, the principal ol)‘'taclc to their improve- 
ment. lUit about the beginning of the present 
centur}, in 1703, tlie pitch Uiid tar company of 
Sweden endeavonted to raise the price of their com- 
modities to Great Britain, by prohibiting tlieir ex- 
portation, exc<‘pt in their own sliips id thoir own 
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price, and in such quantities as they thought proper. 
In order to counteract this notalde piece of mercan- 
tile policy, and to render herself* as much as possible 
independent, not only of Sweden, but of all the other 
northern p()wer‘^, Great Britain gave a bounty upon 
the importation of naval stores from America, and 
tlie elfccl of this bounty was to raise the price of 
timber in Amenca, much more tlian the confinement 
to the liome market could k)W(U‘ ii ; and as both re- 
gulations were enacted at the sLime time, their joint 
effed was rather to encourage than to discourage 
the clearing' of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron too ha\e been put among 
the enumerated commodities, )el as, wlien imported 
from America, they are exempted from considerable 
duties to which they are subject when . imported 
from an^ other country, the one part of the regula- 
tion contribute'* more to encourage tlie erection of 
furnaces in America, than thi' other to discourage it. 
Tliere is no manufacture which occasions so great a 
consumption of wood ds a furnace, gr which can con- 
tribute so much to the clearing of a couiitrv over- 
grown with it. 

The tendency of some ot these rcgulaticms to raise 
the value of timber in Ameiica, and tlieieby to faci- 
litate the clearing of the land, was neither, ]K*rha})s, 
intended nor understood by the legislature. Though 
their beneficial eflecls, how^ever, have been in this 
respect accidental, they have iiat upon that account 
been less real. 

The most perfect frecdoiti of trade is permitted 
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.between tiie British colonies of America and the 
West Indies, both in the enumerated and in the non- 
elEtumerated commodities. Those colonies are now 
become so populous and thriving, that each of them 
finds in some of the others a great and extensive 
market for every part of its produce. All of them 
taken together, they make a great internal market 
for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards the 
trade of her colonies has been confined chielly to 
what concerns the market for their produce, either 
in its rude %fate, or in what may he called the very 
first stage of manufacture. The more advanced or 
more refyaed manufactures even of the colony pro- 
duce, the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain choose to reserve to themselves, and have 
prevailed upon the legislature to prevent their esta- 
blishment in the cblonies, sometimes by high duties, 
and sometimes by absolute prohibitions. 

While, for example, Muskovado sugars from the 
British plantations pay upon -Importation only 6,?. Ad. 
the hundred weight; white sugars pay 1/. I 5 . Id.; 
and refined, either double or single, in loaves, 
41. 2s. When those high duties were im- 

posed, Great Britain was the sole, and she still con- 
tinues to be the principal, market to which the 
sugars of the British colonies could be exported. 
They amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at first 
of claying or refining sugar for any foreign market, 
and at present of claying or refining it for the mar- 
ket, which takes off,, perhaps, more than nine- tenths 
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of the whole produce. The ixianiifacture of claym^ 
or refining sug'ar accordingly; though it has flou- 
rished in all the sugar colonies of France, has been 
little cultivated in any of those of England, except 
for the inaiket of the colonies theinselves. While 
(rreiKida was in the hands of the French, tliere was 
a refinery of sugar, by claying at least, upon almost 
every plantation. Since it lell into those of the 
English, almost all works ot* this kind have been 
given up, and there are at present, October 1773, 
1 am assured, not above two or three rtniaiuing in 
the island. At present, howexer, by an indulgence 
of the custom-liouse, clayed or refined sugar, if re- 
duced from loaves into powder, is comnloul'y im- 
ported as Muskovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America the 
manufactures of pig and bar iron, by exempting 
them from duties to which the like commodities are 
subject when imported from any other country, she 
imposes an absolute prohibition upon the erection 
of steel furnaces and slit-mills in an^ of her Ameri- 
can plantations. She will not sutler her colonies to 
work in those more retiiied manufactures even for 
their own consumption.; but insists upon their pur- 
chasing of her merchants and manufacturers all 
goods of this kind which they have occasion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one province 
to another by water, and even tlie carriage by land 
upon horseback, or in a cart, of hats, of wools and 
woollen goods, oi‘ the produce of America ; a regu- 
lation wliich eftectually preveuls the establishment 
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0 f any ma^bilfacture of such commodities for distant 
and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this Way to such coarse and household manufactures, 
as a private family cOmmonly makes for its own 
use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the 
same province. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from making 
all that they can of every part of their own produce, 
or from employing their stock and industry in the 
way that they judge most advantageous to them- 
selves, is a manifest violation of the most sacred 
rights of mankind. Unjust, however, as such pro- 
hibitions^may be, they have not hitherto been very 
hurtful to the colonies. Land is still so cheap, and, 
consequently, labour so dear among them, that they 
can import from the mother countiy almost all the 
more refined or* more advanced manufactures 
cheaper than they could make them for themselves. 
Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited 
from establishing such maqpfactures, }et in their 
present state of in4)rovement, a regard to their own 
interest would, probably, have prevented them from 
doing so. In their present state of improvement, 
those prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping their 
industry, or restraining it from any employment to 
which it would have gone of its own accord, are 
only impertinent badges of slavery imposed upon 
them, without any sufficient reason, by the ground- 
less jealousy of the merchants and manufacturers of 
the mother country. In a more advanced state 
they might be really oppressive and insupportable. 
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Great Britain too, as she confines to her owtt 
market some of the most important production^ of 
the colonies, so in compensation she gives to some 
of them an advantage in rtiat market; sometimes 
by imposing higher duties uporf the like produc- 
tions when imported from other countries, and 
sometimes by giving bounties upon their importa- 
tion from the colonies. In the first way she gives 
an advantage in the home market to the sugar, to- 
bacco, and iron of her own colonies, and in the 
second to their raw silk, to their hemp and flax, 
to their indigo, to their naval stores, and to their 
building-timber. This second way of encouraging 
the colony produce by bounties upon iftiportation, 
is, so far as I have been able to learn, peculiar to 
Great Britain. The first is not. Portugal does 
not content herself with imposing higher duties 
upon the importation of tobacco from any other 
country, but prohibits it under the severest penalties. 

With regard to t|^e importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewise dealt more liberally 
with her colonies than any otlier nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always the 
half, generally a larger portion, and sometimes the 
whole of the duty which is paid upon the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, to he drawn back upon their 
exportation to any foreign country. No indepen- 
dent foreign country, it was easy to foresee, would 
receive them if they came to it loaded with the 
heavy dutig^ to which almost all foreign goods are 
subjected on their importation into Great Britain. 
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therefore, some part of those duties was 
drawn liack up()n exportation, there was an end of 
the carrying trade; a trade so nuich favoured by 
the mercantile system. 

Our colonies, however, are l)y no means inde- 
pendent foreig’u countries; and Great Britain liavino* 
assumed to herself tlie exclusive rio'ht of sup])lyino- 
them with all p^oods irom Ku rope, might have lorced 
them (ill the same manner as other countries have 
done their colonies) to receive such g-oods loaded 
with all the same duties vviiich tli(‘y paid in tiie 
mother country, lint, on the coiitniry, till 
the same drawbacks weie paid upon the exportation 
of the greater part ot‘ fouign goods to our colonies 
as to any indo])eiident tbreign country. Tn I7(>d, 
indeed, by the 4th of (ieo. IJI. c. 15, this indul- 
gence was a good deal abated, and it was enacted, 
“ That no part of the duty called the old subsidy 
should be drawn ba{‘k tor any goods of the growth, 
jiroduction, or niaiiptacture of^ Europe or the East 
Indies, which shoulli be exported from this kingdom 
to any Hn tish colony or ])lautatiou in America ; 
wines, white calicoes, and muslins exce])ted.’^ Be- 
fore this law, many different "'prts of foreign goods 
might have been bought cheaper in the plantations 
than in the mother eonntry ; and some may still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations eonccrniiig 
the colony trade, the merchants wdio carry it on, it 
must be observed, have been the principal advisers. 
We must not wonder, therehire, if, in the greater 
part of them, their interest has hihn more con- 
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sidered than either that of the colonies or that of 
the mother country. In their exclusive privilege 
of supplying the colonies with all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, .and of purchasing all 
such parts of their surplus j)roduce as could not 
interfere with any of the trades which they them- 
selves carried on at hbme, the interest of the colonies 
Avas sacrificed to the interest of those merchants. 
In allowing the same drawbacks upon the re-ex- 
portation of the greater part of European and East 
India goods to the colonies, as upon their re-expor- 
tation to any independent country, the interest of 
the mother country was sacrificed to it, even accord- 
ing to the mercantile ideas of that interest. It was 
for the interest of the merchants to pay as little as 
possible for the foreign goods which they sent to 
the colonies, and, conseipienlly, to get back as 
much as possible of the duties which they advanced 
upon their importation into Great Britain. They 
might thereby be enabled to sell in the colonies 
either the same quaiftity of with a greater 

profit, or a greater quantity with the same profit, 
and, consequently, to gain something either in the 
one way or the other. It was, likewise, for the in- 
terest of the colonies to get all such goods as cheap 
and in a.s great abundance as possible. But this 
might not always be for the interest of the mother 
country. She might frequently suffer both in her 
revenue, by giving back a great part of the duties 
which had been paid upon the importation of such 
goods; and in her panufactures, by being undersold 
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iu the colony market, in consequence of the easy 
terms upon which foreign manufactures could be 
carried thither by means of those drawbacks. Tiu' 
progress of the linen manufacture of (jrcat Butain, 
it is commonly said, has been a good deal retarded 
by the drawbacks upon the re-exportation of (ier- 
mau linen to the American cotomes. 

But though the policy of (ireat Britain with re- 
gard to the trade of her cohniie^ has been dictated 
by the same mercantile spiiit as that of other nations, 
it has, however, upon tlie whole, been less illiberal 
and oppressi\e than that of any of them. 

In every thing, except their foreign trade, the 
liberty of the English colonists to manage their 
own affairs their owui way is complete. It is in 
every respect equal to that of their fellow-citizens 
at home, and is seemed in the same manner, by an 
assembly of the re})resentatives of the jieople, v\ho 
claim the sole ligdit of imposing taxes for the sup- 
port of the colony gov eminent. 'Jdie authority of 
this asscmbl) »oV4rawes the executive power, and 
neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious colo- 
nist, as long as lie obeys the law, has an} thing to 
fear from the resentment, either of the governor, or 
of any other civil or military officer iii the ])roviiice. 
The colony assemblies, though, like the house of 
commons in Tnigland, they are not always a very 
equal representation of the people, }et the} approach 
more nearly to that character; and as the executive 
power either has not the means to corrupt them, 
or, on account of the Support which it receives from 
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the mother country, is not under the necessity of 
doino’ so, they are perhaps in g-eneral more influ- 
onccd hy the inclinations of their constituents. The 
councils, whicli, in the colony legislatures, corre- 
s]H)rul to the house of lords* in (irreat Britain, are 
not composed ol‘ an hereditary nobility. In some 
of tlie colonies, as in,. three of the ganernrnents of 
New Krigland, those (a)niieils are not a})])ointed by 
lh(‘ king, but chosen by the representatives of the 
peo])le. In none of the English colonics is there 
any hereditary nobilit). In all of tliem, indeed, as 
in all other free eoiintries, the descendant of an old 
eolonv family is more respected tlian an ii})start ot‘ 
e(|ual merit and tbrtune : hut he is oidy more re- 
spected, and he has no ])ri\ileges by which he can 
he troublesome to his ncighl)ours. Before the eom- 
mencement of the present disturbances, the colony 
assemblies bad not oid\ the legislative, but a part 
of the e\ecutive [)()wer. In Connecticut and lilnxie 
Island, they elected the governor. In the other 
colonies they appoiiilpl the revenue oftieers who 
collected the taxes imposed hy tnc)s% respective as- 
semblies, to whom tliose officers were immediately 
responsible. There is more ecpiality, therefore, 
among the English cojoiiists tlian among the inha- 
bitants of the mother country. Their manners are 
more republican, and their go\ernment^^, those of 
tlirce of the ])rovinces of New England in particular, 
have hitherto been more reimblican too. 

The absolute govern men ts of* Spain, Portugal, 
and France, on tiie contrary, take place in their 
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colooie® ; the discretionary powers which such 
governments commonly delegate to all their infe- 
rior officers are, on accqunt of the great distance, 
naturally exercised there with more than ordinary 
violence. Undar all absolute governments there is 
more liberty i^p the capital than in any other part of 
the country^ The sovei^eign himself can never have 
either interest or inclination to pervert the order of 
justice, ox^ to o])press the great body of the people. 
In the* capital his presence o\er-awe&, more or less, 
all his inferior officers, who in the remoter pro- 
\inces, from whence the complaints of the people 
are less likely to reach him, can exercise their 
tyranny with much more safety. But the Eu- 
ropean colonies in America are more remote than 
the most distant provinces of the greatest empires 
which liad ever been known before. Tile govern- 
ment of the English colonies is perhaps the only 
one which, since the world began, could give per- 
fect security to the inhabitants of so very distant a 
province. The administration of the French colo- 
nies, however, Inia always been conducted with more 
gentleness and moderation than that of the Spanish 
and Portuguese. This superiority of conduct is 
suitable both to the character of the French nation, 
and to what forms the character of every nation, 
the nature of their government, which, though 
arbitrary and violent in comparison with that of 
Great Britain, is legal and free in comparison with 
those of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North American colo- 
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nies, however, tliat the superiority of tlffe 
policy chiefly appears. The pro":ress of the sugar 
colonies of France has been at least eqt]||ib perhaps 
superior, to that of the greater part of those of 
England ; and yet the sugar (felonies of England en- 
joy a free government nearly of the sa^ie kind with 
that which takes place in her cplonies of North 
America. But the sugar colonies of France are not 
discouraged, like those of England, from refining their 
own sugar ; and, what is of vtill greater importance, 
the genius of their go\eriiment naturally introduces 
a better inaiiagenient of their negro slaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the 
sugar-cane is carried on hy negro slaves. The 
constitution of those who have been born in the 
temperate climate of Europe, could not, it is sup- 
posed, support the labour of digging the ground 
under the burning sun of the West Indies; and 
the culture of the sugar-cane, as it is managed at 
present, is all hand labour, though, iu the opinion 
of many, the drill-plough might be introduced into 
it with great advantage. But, as the profit and 
success of the cultivation which is carried on by 
means of cattle, depend very much upon the good 
management of those (Kittle ; so the profit and suc- 
cess of that which is carried on by slaves, must de- 
]iend equally upon the good management of those 
slaves ; and in the good management of their 
slaves the French planters, I think it is generally 
allowed, are superior to the English. The law, so 
far as it gives somq weak pj^otection to the slave 
against the violence of his master, is likely to be 
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better exijcuted in a colony where the g^overninent 
is in a ^reat measure arbitrary, than in one where 
it is altogether free. In every country where the 
unfortunate law of slavery is established, the ma- 
gistrate, when he protects the slave, intermeddles 
in some mes^sure in the management of the pri- 
vate proj^rty pf the master ; and, in a free 
cojintry, where the master is perhaps either a 
memberHtf the colony assembly, or an elector of 
such member, he dare not do tiiis but with the 
greatest caution and circumspection. The respect 
which he is obliged to pay to the master, renders 
it more difficult for him to jrrotect the slave. 
But ill a country where the government is in a 
great ipeasure arbilriu’y, where it is usual for the 
magistrate to intermeddle even in the manage- 
meiit of the private property of individuals, and to 
send them, perhaps, a letire de cacliet if they do not 
manage it according to his liking, it is much easier 
for him to give some ]>iotection to the slave; and 
common humanity naturally disposes him to do so. 
The proteclioit of the magistrate renders the slave 
less contemptible in the eyes of his master, who is 
thereby induced to consider him with more regard, 
and to treat him with more gentleness. Gentle 
usage renders the slave not only more faithful, but 
more intelligent, and therefore, ujion a double ac- 
count, more useful. He up[)roaches more to the 
condition of a free servant, and may yiossess some 
degree of integrity and attachment to his master’s 
interest, virtues which frequently belong to free 
servants, but which never can belong to a slave who 
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is treated as slaves commonly are in countries where 
the master 1*^ perfectly free and secure. 

That the condition of a slave is better under an 
arbitrary than under a free government, is, I believe, 
supported by the history of all agfes and nations. 
In the Roman history, the first time #e read of the 
magistrate interposing to protect the slave from the 
\iolence of his master, is under llie emperors. 
When Vedius Pollio, in the j)resence of jilugustus, 
ordered one of his sla\cs, who had committed a 
slight fault, to be cut into ])ieces, and thrown into 
his fish-pond in order to feed his fishes, the em- 
peror conmianded him, with indignation, to eman- 
cipate immediately, not only that ‘'lave, but all the 
others that belonged to him. Under the republic 
no magistrate could have had authority enough to 
protect the slave, much less to punish the master. 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has im- 
proved the sugar colonies of France, ])articularly 
the great colony of St. Domingo, has been raised 
almost entirely from tiie gradual improvement and 
cultivation of those colonies. It fias been almost 
altogether the produce of the soil and of the in- 
dustry of the colonists, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the price of that produce gradually accu- 
mulated by good management, and employed in 
raising a still greater produce. But the stock 
which has improved and cultivated the sugar colo- 
nies of England, has, a great part of it, been sent 
out from England, and has by no means been alto- 
gether the produce, of the spil and industry of the 
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colonists. The prosperity of the Eng^lish sugar 
colonies has been, in a great measure, owing to the 
great riches of England, of which a part has over- 
flowed, if one may say so, upon those colonics. 
But the prosperity of 'the sugar colonies of Jb'^rance 
has been entirely owing to the good conduct of* the 
colonists, which must therefore have had some 
superiority over that of the English ; and this su- 
periority has been remarked in nothing so much as 
in the good management of their slaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the policy 
of the ditfereut European nations with regard to 
their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very little 
to boast of, cither in the original establishment, 
or, so far as concerns their internal government, 
in the subsequent prosperity of the colonies of 
AmericaJ*^ 

Folly and injustice seem to have been the prin- 
ciples which presided over, and directed the first 
project of establishing those, colonies ; the folly of 
hunting after ’gold and silver mines, and the in- 
justice of coveting the possession of a country 
whose harmless natives, far from having ever in- 
jured the peof>le of Europci^had received the first 
adventurers with every mark of kindness and hos- 
pitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, w^ho formed some of 
the later establishments, joined to the chimerical 
project of finding gold and silver mines, other 
motives more reasonable and more laudable ; but 
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even these motives did very little hono\ir to the 
policy of Europe. 

The Enj^lish puritans, restrained at home, fled 
for freedom to America, and established there the 
fouV g’overninents of New hfiigland. The English 
catholics, treated with much greater injustice, esta- 
blished that of Maryland; the Quakers, that of 
Pennsylvania. The Portuguese Jews, persecuted by 
the inquisition, stri])t of their fortunes, and ba- 
nished to Brazil, introduced, by their example, 
some sort of order and industry among the trans- 
ported felons and strumpets, by whom that colony 
was originally ])eopled, and taught them the cul- 
ture of the sugar-cane. Upon all these different 
occasions it was, not the wisdom and policy, but 
the disorder and injustice of the Euro\)ean govern- 
ments, which peopled and cultivated America. 

In effectuating some of the most important of 
these establishments, the different governments of 
Europe had as little merit as in projecting them. 
The conquest of Mexico was the j^roject, not of 
the council of Spain, but of a governor of Cuba; 
and it was effectuated by the spirit of the bold ad- 
venturer to whom it was entrusted, in S])ite of every 
thing which that governor, who soon repented of 
having trusted such a person, could do to thwart 
it. The conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of 
almost all the other Spanish settlements upon the 
continent of America, carried out with them uo 
other public encouragement, but a generai per- 
mission to make settlement?^ and conquests in the 
name of the king of Spain. Those adventures were 
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all at thcf private risk and expense of the adven- 
llirers. The g-overnment of Spain contributed 
scarce anything to any of them. That of England 
iNjntributed as little towards effectuating the esta- 
blishment of some of its most important colonies in 
North America. 

When those establishments were effectuated, and 
had become so considerable as to attract the atten- 
tion oi the mother country, the first regulations 
which she made with regard to them had always in 
view to secure to herself the monopoly of their 
commerce ; to confine their market, and to enlarge 
her own at their expense, and, consequently, rather 
to damp and discourage, than to quicken and for- 
ward the course of their prosperity. In the dif- 
ferent ways in which this monopoly has been exer- 
cised, consists one of the most essential differences 
in the piUicy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. The best of them all, that 
of England, is only somewhat less illiberal and op- 
pressive than that of any of the rest. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe 
contributed either to the first establishment, or to 
the present grandeur of the colonies of America? 
In one way, aid in one way only, it has contributed 
a good deal. Magna viriim mater! It bred and 
formed the men who were capable of achieving 
such great actions, and of laying the foundation of 
so great an empire ; and there is no other quarter 
of the world of which the policy is capable of 
forming, or has ever actmilly and in fact formed such 
men. The colonies owe to the policy of Europe 
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the education and great views of their active and 
terprising founders ; and some of the greatest and 
most iin}K)rtant of them, so far as concerns their in- 
ternal government, owe to it scarce anything else. 

PART THIRD. 

Of the Advantages which Evrope has dcrii^ed from 
the Discover}/ of America, and from that of a 
Passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Such are (he advantages which tlie colonies of 
America have derived from the policy of Europe. 

What are those which Europe has derived iVom 
the discovery and colonization of America? 

Those advantages may be divided, first, into the 
general advantages which Europe, considered as 
one great country, has derived from those great 
events; and, secondly, into the particular advan- 
tages which each colonizing country has derived 
from the colonies which particularly belong to it, 
in consequence of the authority or dominion which 
it exercises over them. 

The general advankiges which Europe, considered 
as one great country, has derived from the discovery 
and colonization of America, consist, first, in the in- 
crease of its enjoyments ; and secondly, in the alig- 
nieiitation of its industry. 

The sur|)lus produce of America, imported into 
Europe, furnishes the inhabitants of this great conti- 
nent with a variety of commodities which they could 
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not Oftibeniri^e hav& |)Ossessed, some for coiiveniency 
ami U8<f, some for pleasure, and some (c^ ornament, 
and thereby contributes to increase their enjoyments. 

The discovery and colonization of America, it will 
readily be allowed, have contributed to augment the 
industry, first, of all the countries which trade to it 
directly; such as Spain, Portugal, France, and Eng- 
land ; and secondly, of all those whicli^^ witliOut 
trading to it directly, send, through the medium of 
other countries, goods to it of their own produce ; 
such as Austrian Flanders, and some provinces of 
Germany, which, through the medium of the coun- 
tries before mentioned, send to it a considerable 
quantity of linen and other goods. All such coun- 
tries have evidently gained a more extensive market 
for their surplus produce, and must consequently h^e 
been encouraged to increase its quantity. 

But, that those great events should likewise have 
contributed to encourage the industry of countries, 
such as Hungary and Poland, which may never, per- 
haps, have sent a single corrfmodity of their own 
produce to America, is not, perhaps, altogether so 
evident. That those events have done so, however, 
cannot be doubted. Some part of the produce of 
America is conftimed in Hungary and Poland, and 
there is some demand there for the sugar, chocolate, 
and tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But 
those commodities must be purchased with some- 
thing whioh is either the produce of the industry of 
Hniigary and Poland, or with something- which had 
been |jurchased with some part of that produce. 
Those commodities of America are new values, new 
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equivalents, introduced into Hungary an(i Poland to 
be exchanged there for the surplus produce of those 
countries. By being carried thither they create a 
new and more extensive market for that surplus pro- 
duce. They raise its value* and thereby contribute 
to encourage its increase. Though no part of it 
may ever be carried to America, it may be parried 
to other countries which^ purchase it with a part of 
their share of the surplus ])roduce of America; and 
it may hnd a market by means of the circulation of 
that trade which was originally put into motion by 
the surplus produce of America. 

Those great events may even have contributed to 
increase the enjoyments, and to augment the industry 
of countries which not only never sent any commo- 
dities to America, but never received any from it. 
Even such countries may have received a greater 
abundance of other commodities from countries of 
which the surplus produce had been augmented by 
means of the American trade. This greater abun- 
dance, as it must necessarily liave increased their 
enjoyments, so it must likewise have*augmented their 
industry. A greater number of new equivalents of 
some kind or other must have been presented to them 
to be exchanged lor the surplus prMuce ol’ that in- 
dustry. A more extensive market must have been 
created for that surplus produce, so as to raise its 
value, and thereby encouraged its increase. The 
mass of commodities amuially thrown into the great 
circle of Ii^uropean commerce, and by its various re- 
volutions annually distributecj among all the different 
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conSprehefJdfed within it, must have been ang- 
meiited by the Whole surplus produce of America, 
A greater share of this greater mass, therefore, is 
likely to have fallen to each of those nations, to 
have increased their enjoyments, and augmented their 
industry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends 
to diminish, or at least to keep down b^|ow what 
they would otherwise rise to, both the enjoyments 
and industry of all those nations in ge^ieral, and of 
the American colonies in particular. It is a dead 
weight u])()n the action 4>f one of the great springs 
which puts into motion a great part of the business 
of mankind. By rendering the colony produce dearer 
in all other countries, it lessens its consumption, and 
thereby cramps the industry of the colonies, and both 
the enjoyments and the industry of all other coun- 
tries, which both enjoy less when they pay more for 
what they enjoy, and produce less when they get less 
for what they produce. By rendering^ the produce 
of all other countries dearer in the colonies, it cramps, 
in the same maimer, the industry of all other coun- 
tries, and both the enjoyments and the industry of 
the colonies. It is a clog which, for the supposed 
benefit of some particular countries, embarrasses the 
pleasures and encumbers the industry of all other 
countries; but of the colonies more than of any other. 
It not only excludes, as much as possible, |l11 other 
countries from one particular market; but it confines, 
as mu^ as possible, the colonies to one particular 
market: and the difference is very great between 
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being excluded from one particular market, when all 
others are open, and being confined to one particular 
market, when all others are shut up. The surplus 
produce of the colonies, however, is the original 
source of all that increase ^of enjoyments and in- 
dustry which Europe derives from the discovery and 
colonization of America; and the exclusive trade of 
the mother countries tends to render this source 
much lefiJ^ 'abundant than it otherwise would be. 

The particular advantages which each colonizing 
country derives from the colonies which particularly 
belong to it, are of two dj^erent kinds: first, those 
common advantages which every empire derives from 
the provinces subject to its dominion ; and, secondly, 
those peculiar advantages which are supposed to re- 
sult from provinces of so very peculiar a nature as 
the European colonies of America. 

The common advantages which every empire de- 
rives from the provinces subject to its dominion, con- 
sist, first, ip the military force which they furnish 
for its defence ; and, secondly, in the revenue which 
they furnish for the support of its c^ivil government. 
The Roman colonies furnishcrl occasionally Ix^th the 
one and the other. The Greek colonies sometimes 
furnished a military fqrce ; but seldom any revenue. 
They seldom acknowledged themselves subject to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were generally 
her allies in war, but very seldom her subjects in 
peace. 

The European colonies of America have never yet 
furnished any military force for the defence of the 
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mother country. The military force has never yet 
been sntficient for their own defence ; and in the 
different wars in which the mother countries have 
beeti en^ag:ed, the defence of their colonics has ^ene* 
rally occasioned a very considerable distraction of the 
military force of those countries. In this respect, 
therefore, all the European colonies have, without 
eXjCeption, been a cause rather of weakness than of 
strength to their respective mother countries. 

The colonies of S])ai^i and Portug*|i,|^ only have 
contributed any revenue,, towards the defence of the 
mother country, or the ^])port of her civil govern- 
ment. The taxes which have been levied upon those 
of other European nations, upon those of England 
in particular, biaye seldom been equal to the expense 
laid out upon them in time of peace, and never suffi- 
cient to defray that which they occasioned in time of 
war. Such colonies, therefore, have been a source 
of expense and not of revenue to their respective 
mother countries. 

The advantages of such colonies to ttfeir respective 
mother countrie‘s, consist altogether in thos«j peculiar 
advantages which are supposed to result from pro- 
vinces of so very peculiar a nature as the European 
colonies of America ; and the exclusive trade, it is 
acknowledged, is the sole source of all those peculiar 
advantages. 

In eopsequence of this exclusive trade, all that 
pnrt of fte surplus produce of the English cplonies, 
for example, which consists in what are called enu- 
merated commtjKlities, can be sent to no other conn- 
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iry hut England. Other countries must «ifterwards 
buy it of her. It must be cheaper therefore in 
Engiaiid than it can be in any other country, and 
must contribute more to increase the enjoyments of 
Eiiirland than those of any other country. It must 
likewise contribute more to encourage her industry. 
For all those parts of her own surplus produce which 
England exchanges for those enumerated commo- 
dities, she must get a better price than any other 
cogntries cap^get I’or the like parts oE theirs, when 
they exchange them tor the ^me commodities. The 
manufactures of England, fgr example, will purchase 
a greater quantity of the sugar and tobacco of her 
own colonies, than the like manufactures of other 
countries can purchase of that sug^r ^and tobacco. 
So far, therefore, as the manufactures of England 
and those of other countries are both to be exchanged 
for the sugar and tobacco of the English colonies, 
this superiority of price gives an encouragement to 
the former, beyond what the latter can in these cir- 
cumstances eijoy. The exclusive trade oi’ the colo- 
nies, the reft^e, as it diminishes, or,* at least, keeps 
down below what they would otherwise rise to, both 
the enjoyments and the industry of the countries 
which do not possess it; so it gives an evident ad- 
vantage to the countries which do possess it over 
those other countries. 

This advantage, however, will perhaps be fgund to 
be rather what may be called a relative than^lf abso- 
lute advantage; and to give a superiority ^o the 
country which enjoys it, rather by ./depressing the 
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industry niwi produce of other countries, than by 
raising those of particular country above what 
they would naturally rise to in the case of a free 
trade. 

Tlie tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for ex- 
ample, by means of the monopoly which England 
enjoys of it, certainly comes cheajier to England than 
it can #0 to France, to whom England commonly 
sells a 6Aisiderable part of it. But had France and 
all other European countries been at all tjnies allowed 
a free trade fo Maryland and Virginia^ the tobacco of 
those colonies might by this time have come cheaper 
than it actually does, not only to all those other 
countries, but likewise to England. The produce of 
tobacco, in cousccpiencc of a market so much more 
extensive than any which it has hitherto enjoyed, 
might, and probably would, by this time, have been 
so much increased as to reduce the proj0i|SrOf a to- 
bacco j^lantation to their natural level with those of 
a corn plantation, which, it is supposed, they are still 
somewhat above. The j)rice of tobacco might, and 
probably would, by this time, have falfeii, somewhat 
lower than it is at present. An equal quantity of the 
commodities either of England, or of those other 
countries, might have piircjiascd in Maryland and 
Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco than it can do 
at present, an#, consequently, have been sold thete for 
so much a better price. So far as that weed, there- 
fore, c^ii, by its cheapness and abundance, increase 
the enjoyment^ or augment the industry either of 
j^^land or of Stny other country, it would probably, 
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in the case of a free trade, have prodiiced*both these 
eH’ects in somewhat a greater degree than it can do 
at present. England, indeed, would not in this case 
have had any advantage over other countries. She 
might have bought the tobacco of her colonies some- 
what cheaper, and consequently have sold some of 

her own commodities sornewliat dearer than she 

/ ? 

actually does. But she could neither ha^,^ bought 
the one cheaper nor sold the other dearer than any 
other country might have done. She nqifg'ht, perhaps, 
have gained an absolute, but she would certainly have 
lost a relative advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative advantage 
in the colony trade, in order to execute the invidious 
and malignant project of excluding as -much as pos- 
sible other nations from any share in it, England, 
there are very probable reasons for believing, has 
not onlymcrificed a part of the absolute advantage 
which she, us well as every other nation, might have 
derived from that trade, but has subjected herself 
both, to an absolute and to a relative^ disadvantage in 
almost other branch of trade. 

When, by the act of navigation, England assumed 
to herself the monopoly of the colony trade, the 
foreign capitals which diad before been employed in 
it were necessarily withdrawn from The English 
capital, which had before carried on but a part of 
it, was now to carry on the whole. The capital 
which ^lad before supplied the colonies with but a 
part of the goods which they wanted from Europe, 
was now all that was employed to supply them with 
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the whole. But it could not supply them with the 
whole, and the goods with which it did supply them 
were necessarily sold very dear. The capital which 
had before bought but a part of the surplus produce 
of the colonies, was now all that was employed to 
buy the whole. But it could not buy tlie whole at 
any thing near the old price, and, therefore, what- 
ever it did buy it necessarily bought very cheap. 
But in ah employment of capital in which the mer- 
chant sold very dear and bought very cheap, the 
profit must have been very great, and' much above 
the ordinary lev2l of profit in other branches of 
trade. This superiority of profit in the colony trade 
could not fail to draw from other branches of trade 
a part of the capital which had before been employed 
in tjieni. But this revulsion of capital, as it must 
have :^radually increased the competition of capitals 
in the colony trade, so it must have gradually dimi- 
nished that com])etition in all those other branches 
of trade ; as it must have gradually lowered the 
profits of the one, so it must have gradually r-aised 
those of* the otlier, till the profits of alf came to a 
new level, different from and somewhat higher than 
that at which they had been before. 

. This double effect, of drawing capital from all 
other trades, an^ of raising tlie rate of profit some- 
what higher than it otherwise would have been jn 
all trades, was not only produced by this monopoly 
uppn its first est^jbUshmeat, but has coiiliiiue4 to be 
protli^ced by it since. 

Fmst, this monbppiy^has been continually drawing 
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capital from all other trades to be employed in that 
of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has increased 
very much since the establishment of the act of 
navigation, it certainly has not increased in the 
same proportion as that of the colonies. But the 
i'oreign trade of every country naturally increases in 
proportion to its wealth, its surplus produce in pro- 
))oriion to its whole produce ; and Great Britain 
having engrossed to herself almost the whole of 
what may be called the Ibreign trade of the colonies, 
and her capital not having increased in the same 
proportion as the extent of that trade, she could not 
carry it on without coiitiuually withdrawing from 
other branches of trade some part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them, as well 
as withholding from them a great deal more which 
would otherwise have gone to them. Since the esta- 
blishment of the act of navigation, accordingly, 
the colony trade has been continually increasing, 
while many other branches of foreign trade, parti- 
cularly of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
continually decaying. Our manufactures for foreign 
sale, instead of being suited, as before the act of 
navigation, to the neiglfbouring market of Europe, 
or to the more distant one of the coui^ries which lie 
round the Mediterranean Sea, have, the greater part 
of them, been accommodated to the still more dis- 
tant one, of the colonies, to the m^rk^t in which they 
have the monoix)ly, rather than to'liiaLt in which they 
have many competitors. Tlie causes of decay in 
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other biwtihos of foreign trade, which, by Sir Mat- 
thew Dtecker and other writers, have been sought 
for in the excess and improper mode of taxation, in 
the high price of labour, in the increase of luxury, 
&c., may all he found in the overgrowth of the 
colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great 
Britain, though very great, yet not being infinite ; 
and though greatly increased since the act of navi- 
gation, yet not being increarsed in the same propor- 
tion as the colony trade, that trade could not pos- 
sibly be carried on without withdrawing some part 
of that capital from other branches of trade, nor 
consequently without some decay of those other 
branches. 

England, it must he observed, was a great trading 
country, her mercantile caf)ital was very great and 
likely, to become still greater and greater every day, 
not only before the act of navigation had established 
the monopoly of the colony trade, but before that 
trade was very considerable. In the Dutch war, 
during the government of Cromwell, her navy was 
superior to that of Holland; and in that which 
broke out in the beginning of the reign of Charles 
II. it was at last equal, perha})s superior, to the 
united navies of France and Holland. Its superi- 
ority, perhaps, ^would scarce appear greater in the 
present tim^s; at least if the Dutch navy was to 
bear the same pi;oportion to the Dutch commerce 
now which it 4id But this great naval, power 

could liot, ill either those wars, be owing to the 
act of navigation., ^ilitfing the first of them the plan 
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of that act had been but just form^ j *and though 
before the breaking out of the Second it had been 
fully enacted by legal authority, yet^ no part of it 
could have had time to produce any considerable 
effect, and least of all that part which established 
the exclusive trade to the colonies. Both the colonies 
and their trade were inconsiderable then in compa- 
rison of wha t they now are. The island of Jamaica 
was an unwholesome desert, little inhabited, and 
less cultivated. New York and New Jersey were 
in the possession of the Dutch: the half of St. Chris- 
topher’s ill that of the French, ^fhe island of An- 
tigua, the two Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and Nova Scotia, were not planted. Virginia, Mary- 
land, and New England were planted ; and though 
they were very thriving colonies, yet there was not, 
perhaps, at that time, either in Europe or Aiperica, 
a single person who foresaw or even suspected the 
rapid progress which they have since made in wealth, 
population, and improvement. The island of Bar- 
badoes, in short, was the only British colony of any 
consequence of which the condition at that time 
bore any resemblance to what it is at present. The 
trade of the colonies, of which England, even for 
some time after the a6t of navigation, enjoyed but 
a part (for the act of navigation wa% nyt very strictly 
executed till several years after it was enacted), 
could not at that time be the cause of the great 
trade,, of England, nor of the great naval power 
which was supported by that; trade. The trade 
which at that time supported that great naval power 
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was the tratie of Europe, and of the countries which 
lie round the Mediterranean Sea. But the share 
which Great Britain at present enjoys of that trade 
could not support any si^ch i2;reat naval power. Had 
the growing trade of the colonies been left free to 
all nations, whatever share of it might have fallen 
to Great Britain, and a very considerable sliare 
would probably have fallen to her, must have been 
all an addition to this great trade of which she was 
betore in possession. In consequence of the mono- 
poly, the increase of the colony trade has not so 
much occasioned an addition to the trade which 
Great Britain had before, as a total change in its 
direction. 

Secondly, this monopoly has necessarily contri- 
buted to keep up the rate of profit in all the differ- 
ent branches of British trade higher than it natu- 
rally would have been, had all nations been allowed 
a free trade to the British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it neces- 
sarily drew towards that trade a greater proportion 
of the capital of Great Britain than what would 
have gone to it of its own accord; so by the expul- 
sion of all foreign capitals it necessarily reduced 
the whole quantity of capital employed in that 
trade below ydiat it naturally would have been in 
the case of a free trade. But, by lessening the corn- 
j^Kitition of capitgiJ^ln that branch of trade, it neces- 
sarily iaised the fat© of profit in that branch. By 
lessening too the cbittpkitibn of British capitals in 
all other brauchea of trade, it necessarily raised the 
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rate of British profit in all those Other branches. 
Whatever may have been, at any particular period, 
since the establishment of the act of navij>;ation, 
the state or extent of the mercantile capital of Great 
Britain, the monopoly of the colony trade must, 
durin*^ the continuance of that state, have raised 
the ordinary rate of British profit higdier than it 
otherwise would have been both in that and in all 
the other branches of British trade. If, since the 
establishment of the act of navigation, the ordinary 
rate of British profit has fallen considerably, as it 
certainly has, it must ha\e fallen still lower, had 
not the monopoly established by that act contri- 
buted to keep it up. 

But whatever raises in any country the ordinary 
rate of profit higher than it otherwise would be, 
necessarily subjects that country both to an absolute 
and to a relative disadvantage in every branch of 
trade of which .she has not the monopoly. 

It subjects her to an absolute disadvantage : be- 
cause ill such branches* of trade her merchants can- 
not get this greater profit, without selling dearer 
than they otherwise would do both the goods of 
foreign countries which they import into their own, 
and the goods of their-'own country which they ex- 
port to foreign countries. Their own country must 
both buy dearer and sell dearer ; miifet both buy 
less and sell less ; mu.st both er^ciy less and pro- 
duce less, than she otherwise would do* 

It subjects her to a relative "disadvantage : because 
in such branches of trade k sets ot^ier countries 
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wl>ich aro hot subject to the same absolute disad- 
vantage, either more above her or less below her 
than they otherwise would be. It enables them 
both to enjoy more and to produce more in propor- 
tion to what she enjoys and produces. It renders 
their superiority ^eater or their inferiority less than 
it otherwise would be. By raising the price of her 
produce above what it otherwise would be, it enables 
the merchants of other countries to undersell her in 
foreign markets, and thereby to jostle her out of 
almost all those branches of trade of which she has 
not the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the high 
wages of British labour as the cause of their manu- 
factures being undersold in foreign markets ; but 
they are silent about the high profits of stock, Hiey 
complhin of the extravagant gain of other people ; 
but they say nothing of their own. The high profits 
of British stock, however, may contribute towards 
raising the price of British manufactures in many 
cases as much, and in some perhaps more, than the 
high wages of British labour. 

It is in this manner that the capital of Great 
Britain, one may justly say, has partly been drawn 
and partly been driven from the greater part of the 
different br||^ches of trade of which she has not the 
monopoly ; from the trade of Europe in particular, 
and fifom that <i^|he countries which lie round the 
M^iiiterranean JSea. 

It tias parity been d^i^n from those bmnches of 
trade by tm attraction of superior profit in the 
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colony trade in consequence of the continual increase 
of that trade, and of the continual insufficiency of 
the capital which had carried it on one year to carry 
it on the next. 

It has partly been driven •from them, by the ad- 
vantafi^e which the hii>-h rate of^^profit, established 
in Great Britain, g-ives to other countries, in all the 
dilfcrent branches of trade of which Great Britain 
has not the rnono])oly. 

As the mono\)oly of the colony trade has drawn 
from those other branches a part of the British 
ca])ital which would otherwise have been employed 
in them, so it has Ibrced into them many foreign 
capitals which would never have gone to them, had 
they not been expelled from the colony trade. Jn 
those other branches of trade it lias diminished the 
competition of British cajiitals, and thereby ^raised 
the rate of British ])rofit higher than it otherwise 
would have been. On the contrary, it has increased 
the competition of foreign capitals, and thereby 
sunk the rate of foreign profit lower than it other- 
wise would have been. Both in flie one way and 
in the other it must evidently have subjected Great 
Britain to a relative disadvantage in all those other 
branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps be said, 
is more advantageous to Great Bnttdn than any 
other; and the monopoly, by foi;ip;jiig into that trade 
a greater proportion of the capita! bf Great Britain 
than what would otherw|^ have ggpe to it, has 
turned that capital into an ^mploym^nt more advan- 
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ta^eous to Jhe country than any other which it could 
have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any capital 
to the count.ty to which it belongs, is that which 
maintains there the gveatest quantity of productive 
labour, and iiicresjfjses the most the annual produce 
of the laud and labour of that i^ountry. But the 
quantity of productive labour which any capital em- 
ployed ill the foreign trade of consumption can 
maintain, is exactly in proportion, it has been shown 
in the second book, to the freciuency of its returns, 
A capital of a thousand pounds, for example, em- 
ployed in a foreign trade of consurniition, of which 
the returns are made regularly once in the year, can 
keep in constant employment, ^n the country to 
which it belongs, a (piantity of productive labour 
equal to what a thousand pounds can maintain therjB 
for a year. Jf the returns are made twice or thriee 
in the year, it can keep in constant employment a 
quantity of productive labour equal to what two or 
three thousand pounds can maintain there for a year. 
A foreign trade of cousumptiou carried on with a 
neighbouring, is, upon this account, in general, more 
advantageous than one carried on with ii distant 
country ; ^id for the same reason a direct foreign 
tiade of consumption, as it has likewise been shown 
in the seconds book, is in general more advantageous 
than a round-ab|p>iit one. 

But the mo^p^y of the colony trade, so far as it 
hti£> operated ilpoii ^^jployment pf the 'capital of 
Gteai Britain, cases forced $ome part of 
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it r tom a foreig'n trade of cousumption carried on 
with a neighbouring^, to one carried on with a more 
distant country, and in many cases from a direct 
foreign trade of consumption to a rouuci-about one. 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has in all 
cases forced some part of the capital of Great Bri- 
tain from a forei^ trade of consumption carried on 
with a neighbouring, to one carried on with a more 
distant country. 

It lias, in all cases, forced some part of that capital 
from the trade with Europe, and with the countries 
which lie round the Mediterranean Sea, to that with 
the iporc distant regions of America and the West 
Indies, from which, the returns are necessarily less 
frequent, not only on account of the greater distance, 
but on account of the peculiar circumstances of 
those countries. New colonies, it has already been 
observed, are always understocked. Their capital is 
always much less than what they could employ with 
great profit and advantage in the improvement and 
cultivation of their land*. They have a constant de- 
mand, therefore, for more capital than they have of 
their own; and, in order to supply the deficiency of 
their own, they endeavour to borrow as ^ much as 
they can of the mother •country, to whoih!4hey are, 
therefore, always in debt. The most common way 
in which the colonists contract this debt, is not by 
borrowing upon bond of the lich of the mo- 

ther country, though they soihetimes do this too, 
but by riiiinirig as much Ipt atrear to their corre^ 
spondents, who supply them witli goods from Eu- 
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rope, as *tliose correspondents will allow them. 
Their annual returns frequently do not amount to 
more than a Jhird, and sometimes not to so great a 
proportioit of what they owe. The whole capital, 
therefore, which their correspondents advance to 
them, is ‘'eldom returned to Britain in less than 
three, and sometimes not in less than four or five 
years. But a British capital of a thousand pounds, 
foi* example, which is returned to Great Britain only 
onCe,4n fi\e years, can keep in constant employment 
only one-fifth part of the British industry which it 
could maintain if the whole was returned once in 
the \ear; and, instead of the quantity of ini^stry 
which a thousand pounds coiilc}^ maintain for a year, 
can keep in constant employment the quantity only 
which two hundred pounds can maintain for a year. 
The planter, no doubt, by the hig*h price which he 
pays for the goods from Europe, by the interest upon 
the bills which he grants at distant dates, and by 
the commission upon the renewal of those which he 
gratits%t near, dates, makes up, and probably more 
than makes up, all the loss which his coilrespondent 
can sustain by this delay. But, though he may 
make up fhe loss of his correspondent, he cannot 
make npthat of Great Britain. In a trade of which 
the returns are very distant, the profit of the mer- 
chant may be as great or greater than in one in 
wlijdh .they ifrequent and near ; but the ad- 

vantlt^e of C0JHll|y in whi^||fee resides, the 
quantity of productiYe labour j|oi^^tl 3 ^mairitained 
there, the annual jaaduce land and labour 
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must always Ire much less. That the returns of the 
trade to America, and still more those of that to the 
West Indies, are, in general, not only more distant, 
but more irregular, and more uneefiain too, than 
those of the trade to any part of Europe, or even of 
the countries which lie round the Mediterranean Sea, 
will readily be allowed, I imagine, by every body who 
has aJi experience of those dilfereiit branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade has, 
in many cases, forced some part of tiie capital of 
Great Britain from a direct foreign trade dt con- 
sumption, into a round-about one. 

j^morig the enumerated commodities which can 
be seat to no other market but Great Britain, there 
are several of whicli the quantity exceeds very much 
the consumption of Great Britain, and of which a 
part, therefore, must be exported to other countries. 
But this cannot be done without forcing some ])art 
of the capital of Great Britain into a round-about 
foreign trade of coiisuinptiou. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, for example, send annually to Great Britain 
upwards of ninety-six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, 
and the consumption of Great Britain is said not to 
exceed fourteen thousand. Upwards qf;^eighty-two 
thousand hogsheads, therefore, must b^V^^ported to 
other countries, to France, to Holland, and to the 
countries which lie round the Baltic and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. But, that part ^'t^Leapital of(ireat 
Britain whi^, brings eiglS^^two tiiousaud 

hogsheads Britain, Which re-exports them 

from thenda otiie| copntries, and which 
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"brings back from those other countries to Great 
Britain either goods or money in return, is employed 
in a round-about foreign trade of consumption ; and 
is necessarily forced into this employment in order 
to dispose of this great surplus. If we would com- 
pute in how many years the whole of this capital is 
likely to come back to Great Britain, we must add 
to the distance of the American returns that of the 
returns from those otlier countries. If, in the direct 
foreign trade of consumption which we carry on 
with America, the whole capital employed frecpiently 
does not come back in less than three or four years ; 
the whole ca]>ital employed in this round-about one 
is not likely to come hack in less than four or five. 
If the one cau keep in constant employment but a 
third or a fourth part of the domestic industry which 
could he maintained by a capital returned once in 
the year, the other cau keep in constant employment 
hut a fourth or a fifth })art of that industry. At 
some of the oul-ports a credit is commonly given to 
those fi;j|eign correspondents to whom they export 
their Ahacco. At the port of London, indeed, it is 
commonly sold for ready money. The rule is, 
Weigh and At the port of London, therefore, 

the final returns of the whole rrouud-ahout trade are 
more distant thai\ the returns from America by the 
time only which the goods may lie unsold in fhe 
warehouse; wh^r^^ ^^pwever, they may sometimes 
lie long enougli. ,]^ijli^had not the colonies been 
confined to the market djf Great Britain for the sale 
of their tobacco, very more 6{ it would probably 
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have come to us than what was necessffry for the 
home consumption. The g‘oods which Great Britain 
purchases at present for her own consumption with 
the great surplus of tobacco which stie <;^ports to 
other countries, she would, m this case, probably 
have purchased with the immediate produce of her 
own industry, or with some part of her own maim- 
factures. Thvit produce, those manufactures, instead 
of being almost entirely suited to one great market, 
as at present, would probably have been fitted to a 
great number of smaller markets. Instead of one 
great round-about foreign trade of consumptioh, 
Great Britain would probably have carried on a 
great number of sipall direct foreign trades of the 
same kind. On account of the frequency of the 
returns, a part, and probably but a small part, per- 
haps not above a third or a Iburth, of the capital 
which at present carries on this great round-about 
trade, might have been sufficient lo carry on all 
those small direct ones, might have kept in constant 
employment an equal ^quantity of British i^u^try, 
and have equally supported the annual produce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain. All the \)m- 
poses of this trade being, in this manneiv: answered 
by a much smaller capital, there would have been a 
large spare capital to apply to other purposes ; to 
improve the lands, to increase the manufactures, 
and to extend the commerce Britain; to 

come into com|je|ition iit leaiSli^lth the other Britisii 
capitals emploj^ft ito all thOfie (liferent ways, to re- 
duce the rate of profit in theili all, and thereby to 

2 II 3 
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give to Grtat Britain, in all of them, a superiority 
over other countries, still greater than what she at 
present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has forced 
some part of the capital of Great Britain from all 
foreign trade of consumption to a carrying trade ; 
and, consequently, from supporting more or less the 
industry of Great Britain, to be employed altogether 
in supporting partly that of the colonies, and partly 
that of some other countries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually pur- 
chased with the great surplus of cighty-two thousand 
hogsheads of tobacco annually re-exported from 
Great Britain, are not all consumed in Great Britain. 
Part of them, linen from (jermany and Holland, for 
example, is returned to the colonies for their parti- 
cular consumption. But, that part of the capital 
of Great Britain which buys the tobacco with which 
this linen is afterwards bought, is necessarily with- 
drawn from supporting the industry of Great Britain, 
to be*epployed^ altogether in supporting, partly that 
of tfie colonies, and partly that of the particular 
countries who pay for this tobacco with the produce 
of their own industry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade besides, by 
forcing towards it a much greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would naturally 
have gpne to to have broken altogether 

that natural Imlance il^hich would otherwise have 
taken place among all the different branches of 
British industry, Th©" industry ^ Britain, 
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instead of being accommodated to a g»eat number 
of small markets, has been principally suited to one 
great market. Her commerce, instead of running 
in a great number of small chanfiels, has been 
taught to run principally in one great channel. But 
the whole system of her industry and commerce has 
thereby been rendered less secure ; the whole state 
of her body politic less healthful, than it otherwise 
would have been, In her present condition, Great 
Britain resenddes one of those unwholesome bodies 
in which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and 
which, upon that account, are liable to many dan- 
gerous disorders scarce incident to those in which • 
all the parts are more properly proportioned. A 
small stop in that great blood-vessel whicdi has been 
artificially swelled beyond its natural dimensions, 
and through which an unnatural proportion of the 
industry and commerce of the country has been 
forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on the 
most dangerous disorders upon the whole body 
politic. The expectation of a rupture with tlje colo- 
nies, accordingly, has struck the* people 'of Great 
Bi'itaiii with more terror than they ever felt for a 
Spanish armada, or a French invasion. It was this 
terror, whether well or ill grounded, which rendered 
the repeal of the stamp act, among the merchants at 
least, a popular measure. In the total exclusion 
from the colony market, was jjt; Jto last only for a few 
years, the greater part reliant^ used to 

fancy that they foresaw am entire stop to their trade ; 
the greater of our n^^ster manufacturers, the 
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entire ruin 4?f their business ; and the greater part 
of our workmen an end of their employment. A 
rupture with any of our neighbours upon the conti- 
nent, though likely too to occasion some slop or in- 
terruption in the employments of some of all these 
ditfercnt orders of people, is foreseen, however, with- 
out any such general emotion. Tiie blood of which 
the circulation is stopt in some of the smaller ves- 
sels, easily disgorges itself into the greater, without 
occasioning any dangerous disorder ; but, when it is 
stopt in any of the greater vessels, convulsions, apo- 
plexy, or death, are the immediate and unavoidable 
consequences. If but one of those overgrown manu- 
factures, which by means either of bounties or of 
the mohopoly of the home and colony markets, have 
been artificially raised uj> to an unnatural height, 
finds som^ small stop or interruption in its employ- 
ment, it frequently occasions a mutiny and disorder 
alarming to government, and embarrassing even to 
the deliberations of the legislature. How great, 
therefore, would be the disorder and confusion, it 
was tii^ught, which must necessarily be occasioned 
by a sudden and entire stop in the employment of 
so great a proportion of our principal manufac- 
turers ? ^ 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the laws 
which give to (heat Britain the exclusive trade to 
the colonies, till it is^endered in a great measure 
free, s^ms to be expedient which can, in 

all future times, deliver fer from this (Jauf^er, which 
can enable her or event'ijforce her t%l»!:ifhdraw some 
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part of ]ier capital from this overgrown employment^ 
and to turn it, though with less profit, towards other 
employments; and which, by gradually diminishing 
one branch of her industry and gradually increasing 
all the rest, can by degrees restore all the different 
branches of it to that natural, healthful, and proper 
proportion which perfect liberty necessarily esta- 
blishes, and which ])evfect liberty can alone preserve. 
To open the colony trade all at once to all nations, 
might not only occasion some transitory inconveni- 
ency, but a great permanent loss to the greater 
part of those whose industry or capital is at present 
engaged in it. 'Fhe sudden loss of the employment 
even of the ships which import the eighty-two thou- 
sand hogsheads of tobacco, which are over and above 
the consumption of (ireat Britain, might alone be 
felt very sensibly. Such are the unfortunate effects 
of all the regulations of the mercantile system I 
They not only introduce very dangerous disorders 
into the state of the body politic, but disorders which 
it is often difficult to femedy, without occasioning, 
for a time at least, still greater disorders. In what 
manner, therefore, the colony trade ought gradually 
to be opened ; what are the restraints which ought 
first, and what are those which ought last to be taken 
away ; or in what manner the natural system of per- 
fect liberty and justice ought gradually to be restored, 
we must leave to the wisdom^dbf future statesmen 
and legislators to determine^ 

Five different events, unwe^h and uii thought 
of, have very fba^inately con«ai:red to hinder Great 
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Britain from feelin^^, so sensibly as it was generally 
expected she would, the total exclusion which has 
now taken place for more than a year (from the first 
of December*'1774) from a very important branch 
of the colony trade, that of the twelve associated 
provinces of North America. First, those colonies, 
in preparing themselves for their non-importation 
agreement, drained Great Britain completely of all 
the commodities which were fit for their market : 
secondly, the extraordinary demand of the Spanish 
Flota has this year drained (rermany and the North 
of many commodities, linen in particular, which 
used to come into competition, even in the British 
marJ^etj with the manufactures ol’ Great Britain : 
thii^lyf the peace between Russia and Turkey has 
occasioned an extraordinary demand from the Turkey 
market, which during the distress of the country, 
and while a Russian fleet was cruising in the Archi- 
pelago, had been very poorly supplied : fourthly, the 
demand^ the North of Europe for the manufactures 
of Great Britain has been increasing from year to 
year for some time past : and, fifthly, the late parti- 
tion and consequential pacification of Poland, by 
opening the market of that great country, have this 
year added an extraordinary demand from thence to 
the increasing demand of the North. These events 
are all, except the fourth, in their nature transitory 
and accidental, an4^the exclusion from so important 
a br^iiich of thB .cpio|iy trade, if unfortunately it 
should continue longer, may still occasion 

some degree of distress. This distress, however, as 
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it will come on gradually, will be fel^ much less 
severely than if it had cornc on all at once ; and, in 
the mean time, the industry and capital of the 
country may find a new employment •and direction, 
so as to prevent this distress*from ever rising* to any 
considerable height. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, so 
far as it has turned towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the ca])i<al of (Ireat Britain than what 
would otherwise have gone to it, has in all cases 
turned it, from a foreign trade of consumption with 
a neighbouring, into one with a more distant coun- 
try ; in many cases, from a direct foreign trade ol* 
consumption, into a round-about one ; and in some 
cases, from all foreign trade of consumption, %to a 
carrying trade. It has in all cases, therefore, turned 
it, from a direction in which it would hnve main- 
tained a greater quantity of productive labour, into 
one in which it can maintain a much smaller quan- 
tity. By suiting, besides, to one particujar market 
only, so great a part of the industry ana 'commerce 
of Great Britain, it lias rendered rtie whole estate of 
that industry and commerce more precarious and 
less secure, than if their produce had been accom- 
modated to a greater^variciy of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the effects 
of the colony trade and those of the monopoly of' 
that trade. The former are a^lways and necessarily 
beneficial ; the latter alwayst^nd necessarily hurt- 
ful. But the former are ' so beneficial, that the 
colony trade," though subject jtd a monopoly, and 
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notwithstaijjding the hurtful effects of that monopoly, 
is still upon the whole beneficial, and greatly bene- 
ficial, though a good deal less so than it otherwise 
would be. 

The effect of the colony trade in its natural and 
free state, is to open a great though distant market 
for such parts of the produce of British industry as 
may exceed the demand of the markets nearer home, 
of those of Eu|ope, and of the countries which lie 
round the Mediterranean Sea. In its natural and 
free state, the colony trade, without drawing from 
those markets any part of the produce which had 
ever been sent to them, encourages Great Britain to 
increase the surplus continually, by continually pre- 
sen tfiiigijncw ec[uivalents to be exchanged for it. In 
its natural and free state, the colony trade tends to 
increase Mie ((uantit) of productive labour in Great 
Britain, but without altering in any respect the direc- 
tion of that which had been employed there before. 
In the natural and free state of the colony trade, the 
competition of all other nations would hinder the 
rate of piofit fiom lisiiig above the common level 
either in the new market or in the new employment. 
The new market, without drawing anything from tire 
old one, would create, if one may say so, a new pro- 
duce for its own supply; and that new produce would 
constitute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which in the same manner would draw 
nothing horn the old one. 

The monopoly of the Colony trade, on the contrary, 
by excluding the comjfetitiou of other nations, and 
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thereby raising the rate of profit both in the new 
market and in the new employment, draws produce 
from the old market and capital from the old em- 
ployment. To augment our share the colony 
trade beyond what it othei-fvise would be, is the 
avowed purpose of the monopoly- If our share of 
that trade were to be no greater with, than it would 
have been without the monopoly, there could have 
been no reason for establishing the nlonopoly. But 
whate\er forces into a branch of trade of which the 
leturns are slower and more distant than those of 
t^ic greater part of other trades, a greater proportion 
of the capital of any country, than what of its own 
accord would go to that branch, necessarily rei!;iders 
the whole quantity of productive labour annually 
maintained there, the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of that countij, less than they other- 
wise would be. It keeps down the revenue of the 
inhabitants of that country below Avhat if would 
naturally rise to, and thereby diminishes power 
of accumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, 
their capital from maintaining so great a quantity 
of productive labour as it would otherwise maintain, 
hut it hinders it from increasing so fast as it would 
otherwise increase, and consequently from maintain- 
ing a still greater quantity of productive labour. 

llie natural good effects of the colony trade, how- 
ever, more than counterbalance to Great Britain the 
bad effects of the monopoly^ ^ that, monopoly and 
altogether, that trade, it is carried on at 

present, is mi only advantageous but greatly ad- 
VOL. HI, 2 I 
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ys^^tdgeoo^. Tl\e new market and tUa new employ- 
IXien^ which are opened hy the colony trade, are of 
mpoh greater cJ^tent than that portion of the old 
mai^et and of the old employment which is lost hy 
|he monopoly. The new produce and the new capi- 
tal which has been created, if one may say so, by 
the colony trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater 
quantity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulsion of 
i^pital from other trades of which the returns are 
inore frequent. If the colony trade, however, even 
as it is carried on at present, is advantageous to 
Great Britain, it is not by means of the monopoly, 
but in spite of the monopoly. 

(t is rather for the manufactured than for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the colony trade opens 
a new market. Agriculture is the proper business 
of all new colonies ; a business which the cheapness 
of land renders more advantageous than any other. 
They abound, therefore, in the rude produce of land, 
and instead of importing it from other countries, 
they have generally a large surplus to export. In 
new colonies, agriculture either draws hands from 
all other employments, or keeps them from going to 
any other employment. There are few hands to 
spare for the necessary, and none for the ornamental 
manufactures. The greater part of the manufac- 
tures of both kinds, they find it cheaper to purchase 
of other countries than to make for themselves. It 
is chiefly by encouraging the manufactures of Eu- 
rope, |he Golohy tpde indirectly encourages its 
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agriculture. 'Jhe manufacturers of Euroffe, to wlioirt 
that trade gives employment, constitute a new market 
for the produce of the land ; and the^ most ad van 
tasreous of all markets: the home market for the 
corn and cattle, for the bread and butchers’ meat of 
Europe, is thus greatly extended by means of the 
trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of populous 
and thriving colonies is not alone sufficient to esta- 
blish, or even to maintain manufactures in any 
country, the examples of Spain and Portugal suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. Spain and Portugal were 
manufacturing countries before they had any con- 
siderable colonies. Since they had the richest and 
most fertile in the world, they have both ceased to 
be so. 

fn Spain arid Portugal the bad effects of th^ 
monopoly, aggravated by other causes, have, per- 
haps, nearly overbalanced the natural good effects 
of the colony trade. ^ These causes seera to be, 
other monopolies of different kind|^ ; the degra- 
dation of the value of gold and silver below what 
it is in most other countries ; the exclusion from 
foreign markets by improper taxes upon exportation, 
and the narrowing of the home market, by still 
more improper taxes upon the transportation of 
goods from one part of the country to another; 
but above all, that irregular and partial adminis- 
tration of justice, which often protects the rich and 
powerful debtor from the pitrshif of his injured 
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atid whicli m^kes the indu^trioui? part of 
thp, ^i|jtSon afraid to prepare goods for the con- 
stipation of those haughty and great men, to 
they dare not refuse to sell upon credit, and 
from whom they are altogether uncertain of repay- 
ment. 

In En|f1and, on the contrary, the natural good 
effects of the colony trade, assisted by other causes, 
have in a great measure conquered the bad etfects 
of the monopoly. These causes seem to he, the 
general liberty of trade, which, ’ notwithstanding 
some restraints, is at least equal, perhaps supe- 
rior, to what it is in any other country ; the 
liberty of exporting, duty free, almost all sorts of 
goods which are the produce of domestic indus- 
try, to almost any foreign country ; and what, 
perhhps, is of still greater importance, the un- 
bounded liberty of transporting them from any one 
part of our own country to any other, without 
being obliged to give any account to any public 
office, without being liable to question or exami- 
nation of any kind ; but above all, that equal and 
impartial administration of justice which renders 
the riglks of the meanest British subject respectable 
to the greatest, and which; by securing to every 
man the fruits of his own industry, gives the greatest 
and most effectual encouragement to every sort of 
industry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, however, 
have be^n advanced,, as they certainly have, by the 
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colony trade, M Bas not bfeeh by nieadi(1eiff the 
nopoly Of that trade, but in spite of the monopoly^. 
The effect of the monopoly has beetj, not to 
ment the quantity, but to altej the quality and shape 
of a part of the manufactures of Great Britain, and 
to accommodate to a market, from whjch the re^ 
turns are slow and distant, what wouI(4 otherwise 
have been accommodated to one from which the 
returns are frequent and near. Its effect has con- 
sequently been to turn a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of manu- 
facturing industry, to one in which it maintain^? a 
much smaller, and thereby to diminish, instead Of 
increasing, the whole quantity of manufacturing in- 
dustry maintained in Great Britain. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients 
of the mercantile system, depresses the industry of 
all other countries, but chiefly that of the coloniej?, 
Without in the least increasing, but pn the contrary 
diminishing, that of the country in whose favour 
it is established. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that country, 
whiteVer may at any particular time be the extent 
of that capital, from maintaining so great a quan- 
tity of productive labour as it would otherwise 
maintain, and from affording so great a revenue 
to the industrious inhabitants as it would otherwise 
afford. But as capital can be^Jiicreased only by 
Savings from revenue, the iddhopolv, by hindering 
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U from affording bo griat a^^revenue as it would 
afford^ necessarily hinders it from in- 
fsf|?ea&ing so fast as it would otherwise increase, and 
,*0<msequently from maintaining a still greater quan- 
tity of productive labour, and affording a still 
greater revenue to the industrious inhabitants of 
that county. One great original source of revenue, 
therefore, the wages ofMabour, the monopoly must 
Necessarily have rendered at all times less abund- 
ant than it otherwise would have been. 

. By raising the rate. of mercantile profit, the mo- 
nopoly discourages the improvement of land. The 
profit of improvement depends upon the difference 
between what the land actually produces, and what, 
by the application of a certain capital, it can he 
made to produce. If this difference affords a 
greater profit than what can be drawn from an 
equal capital in any mercantile employment, the 
improvement of land will draw capital from all 
mercantile employments. If the profit is less, mer- 
cantile employments will draw capital from the 
improvement of land. Whatever therefore raises 
the rate of mercantile profit, either lessens the su- 
periority or increases the inferiority of the profit of 
improvement ; and in the one case hinders capital 
from going to improvement, and in the other draws 
capital from it. But by discouraging improve- 
ment, the monopoly necessarily retards the natural 
increasp ^of another great original source of revenue, 
the of Mhd. By raising the rate of profit too, 
the fiicSaibpoly neceW^rily keeps up the market rate 
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of interest higher than it otherwise would be. Bot 
the price of land in proportion to the rent whkh it 
affords, the number of years’ purchase^whicb is com- 
monly paid for it, necessarijy falls as the rate of 
interest rises, and rises as the rate of interest falls. 
The monopoly, therefore, hurts the int^erest of the 
landlord two different ways, by retarding’ the na- 
tural increase, first, of hil rent, and, secondly, of 
the price which he would get for his land in pro- 
portion to the rent wliich it affords. 

The monopoly, indeed, raises the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, and thereby augments somewhat the 
gain of our merchants. But as it obstructs the 
natural increase of capital, it tends rather to dimi- 
nish than to increase the sum total of the revenue 
which the inhabitants of the country derive from 
the profits of stock ; a small profit upon a great 
capital generally affording a greater revenue than 
a great profit upon a small one. The inojiopoly 
raises the rate of profit, but it hinders the sum of 
profit from rising so high as it oth(;rwise would do. 

All the original sources of revenue, the wages of 
labour, the rent of land, and the profits of stock, 
the monopoly renders much less abundant than 
they otherwise would* be. To promote the little in- 
terest of one little order of men in one country, it 
hurts the interest of all the other orders of men 
in that country, and of all the men in all other 
countries. , ,, , 

It is solely by raising the o)[di nary rate of , profit 
that the monopoly either hi^^^proved or could prove 
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adiSi^cdtis to any oda paftlfctilai* order of men. 
tidl^^ides all ttie bad effects to the country in 
which have already been mentioned as 
necessarily resulting from a high rate of profit; 
there is one more fatal, perhaps, than all these put 
together, but which, if we may judge from expe- 
rience, is inseparably connected with it. The high 
ratd of profit seems e\crywhere to destroy that par- 
simony which in other circumstances is natural to 
the character of the merchant. When profits are 
high, that sober virtue* seems to be superfluous, 
and expertsivc luxury to suit better the affluence of 
his situation. But the owners of the great mer- 
cantile capitals aie necessarily the leaders and con- 
ductors of the whole industry of e\er> nation, and 
their example has a much £»i cater influence upon 
the manners of the whole industrious part of it 
than that of any other order of men. If his em- 
ployer's attentive and parsimonious, the workman 
is very likely to be so tcjo ; but if the master is 
dissolute and di® orderly, the servant, who shapes his 
work according to the pattern which hi^ master 
pt^eScribes to him, will shape his life loo according 
fo the example which he sets him. Accumulation 
is thus prevented in the hands of all those who are 
naturally the most disposed to accumulate ; and the 
funds destined for the maintenance of productive 
labour receive no augnientation frorti the revenue 
of those wjio^ ^^^ught naturally to augment them the 
moat. 'The dapital of the country, instead of in- 
Ifradtudly ##ifidles away, tfnd Ihe qnan* 
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tity of productive kbcto maintained tn it grows 
every day less and less. Have the exorfjitwt 
profits of the merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon aug- 
mented the capital of Spain and Portugal? Have 
they alleviated the poverty, fiave they promoted the 
industry of those two beggarly countries? Such 
has been the tone of mercantile expense in those 
two trading cities, that those exorbitant profits,, far 
from augmenting the general capital of the country, 
seem scarce to have been sufficient to keep up the 
capitals upon which they were made. Foreign capi- 
tals are every day intruding themselves, if I may say 
so, more and more into the trade of Cadiz and Lis- 
bon. It is to expel tho<^e foreign capitals from a 
trade which their own grows every day more and 
more insufhcient for carrying on, that the Spaniards 
and Portuguese endeavour every day to straiten 
more and more the galling hands of their absurd 
monopoly. Compare the mercantile manners of 
Cadiz and Lisbon with those of Amsterdam, and 
you will be sensible how diffcrenily the conduct and 
character of merchants are affected by the high and 
by the low profits of stock. The merchants of Lon- 
don, indeed, have not }et generally become such 
magnificent lords as* those of Cadiz and Lisbon; 
but neither are they in general such attentive and 
parsimonious burghers as those of Amsterdam. 
They are supposed, however, many of them, to be 
a good deal richer than the greater park of the for- 
mer, and not quite so rich as mait^ of the latter. 
But the rate of their profit is 4pmin4)nly mheh lower 
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ihefi felttij^fhe I^ilter. liight come light go, say*; 
the' pttJverb; and the ordinary tone of expense 
Seeihs every^^ere to ^be regulated, not $o much 
according ^ the real ability of spending, as to the 
supposed facility of getting money to spend. 

It is thus that the single advantage which the mo- 
nopoly protores to a single order of men is in many 
different ways hurtful to the general interest of the 
country. 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of 
raising up a people of customers may at first sight 
appear a project fit only for a nation of shopkeepers. 
It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a 
nation of shopkeepers ; but extremely fit for a na- 
tion whose government is influenced bj' shopkeepers. 
Such statesmen, and such statesmen only, are ca- 
pable of fancying that they will find some advantage 
in exUploying the blood and treasure of their fellow- 
citizens, to found and maintain such an empire. 
Say td a shopkeeper, Buy me a good estate, and I 
shall always buy my clothes at your shop, even 
though I should pay somewhat dearer than what I 
can have them for at other shops ; and you will not 
find him very forward to erfihrace your proposal. 
But should any other person buy }ou such an estate, 
the shopkeeper will be much obliged to your bene- 
factor if he would enjoin you to buy all your clothes 
at his , ^England purchased fiom some of her 

subject/ wild ’|bund themselves uneasy at home, a 
tountry. The price, indeed, 
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was very small, and in^|ead of thirty yeai;^i’ purchase* 
the ordinary price of land in the pr^^e^pt tiipes, it 
amounted to little more than the expense of th^ 
(iifferent equipments whfch made the ftrst discovery, 
reconnoitred the coast, and* took a fictitious pos- 
session of the country. The land was good amd“ of 
gTeat extent, and the cultivators having plenty of 
good ground to work upon, and being tor some 
time at liberty to sell their produce \yhere they 
pleased, became in the course of little more than 
thirty or forty years (between 1620 and 1660) so 
numerous and thriving a people, that the shop- 
keepers and other traders of England wished to 
secure to themselves the monopoly of their custom. 
Without pretending, therefore, that they had paid 
any part either of the original purchase-money, or 
of the subsequent expense of improvement, they pe- 
titioned the parliament that the cultivators of America 
might for the future be confined to their shop ; first, 
for buying all the goods which they waiited from 
Europe ; and, secondly, for selling all such parts of 
their own produce as those trader^ might find it 
convenient to buy. For they did not find it con- 
venient to buy every part of it. Some parts of it 
imported into England might have interfered with 
some of the trades which they themselves carried on 
at home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, 
they were willing that the colonists should sell 
where they could ; the farther off the betj^ ; and 
upon that account proposed that their i||Arfcei^^bould 
be confined to tl^e countries 
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A. tlattSB in tke fomons act of navigation 
tiiis truly skoj^keeper proposal into a 

Ibw.'*' 

The maintl^nance of this monopoly has hitherto 
be^n the j^rincipal, or more properly perhaps the 
sole end and purpose of the dominion which Great 
Britain assumes over her colonies. In the exclusive 
trade, it Is, supposed, consists the great advantage 
of provinces, which have never yet afforded either 
revenue or military force for the suppoit of the civil 
government, or the defence of the mother country. 
The monopoly is the princijial badge of their depen- 
dency, and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto 
been gathered from that dependency. Whatever 
expense Great 13 ri tain has hitherto laid out in main- 
taining this dependency has really been laid out in 
order to support this monopoly. The expense of 
the ordinary peace establishment of the colonies 
amounted, before the commencement of the present 
disturbances, to the pay of U^enty regiments of fool; 
to the expense of the artillery, stores, and extraor-^ 
dinary provisions with which it was necessary to 
supply them; and to the expense of a very con- 
siderable naval force which w^as constantly kept up, 
in order to guard, from tha smuggling vessels of 
other nations, the immense coast of North America, 
and that of our West Indian Islands. The whole 
expense of this peace establishment was a charge 
upon tfea revenue of Great Britain, and was, at the 
same smallest part of what the dominion 

of the ^st the mother country. If we 
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would know the amount of the whole, w» must add 
to the annual expense of this peace eStahlisfiEUent 
the interest of the sums which, in consequence of 
her considering? her colonies as provindhs subject to 
her dominion, Great Britain hhs upon d,|jff*erent oc-^ 
casiontslaid out upon their defence. We must add 
to it, in particular, the whole expense of the late 
war, and a ^reat part of that of the war l^hich pre^ 
ceded it. The late war was altog*ether a colony 
quarrel, and the whole expense of it, in whatever 
part of the world it mi^ht have been laid out, whe- 
ther in Germany or the East Indies, ou^ht justly 
to be stated to the account of the colonies. It 
amounted to more than ninety millions sterling-, 
including not only the new debt which was con-* 
tracted, but the two shilling-s in the pound addi- 
tional land tax, and the sums which were every year 
l)or rowed from the sinking- fund. The Spanish war 
which began in 1739, was principally a colony qu-ar- 
rel. Its principal «bj^nt was to prevent the search 
of tlwB colpiiy ships whfch carried on a contraband 
trade with the Spanish main. ThisVhoIe expense 
is, in reality, a bounty which has been given in order 
to support a monopoly. The pretended purpose of 
it was to encourag-e the m-anufactures, and to in- 
crease the commerce of Great Britain. But its real 
effect has been to raise the rate of mercantile profit, 
and to enable our merchants to turn into a branch 
of trade, of which the returns are mo^%;^w and 
distant than those of the greater part o:^<it1ier tt-ades, 
a greater proportion of their capital they other-- 
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wise Imm 4Q»e « two mnts w)Wich, if a bounty 
piwv^nt^d, it might p^haps have been 
y^Tpin^l worth while to give such a bounty* 

Under the 'present system of management, there- 
fore, Great Britain derives nothing but loss from 
the dominion which she assumes over her colonies. 

To projAe that Great Britain should voluntarily 
give up all authority over her colonies, and have 
them to elect their own magistrates, to enact their 
own laws, and to make pea<xe and war as they might 
think proper, would be to propose such a measure 
as never was, and never will be adopted by any 
nation in the w'orld. No nation ever voluntarily 
gave up the dominion of any province, how trouble- 
some soever it might be to govern it, and how small 
soever the revenue which it afforded mighf the in 
proportion to the expense which it occasioned*; .Such 
sa^*.rifices, though they might frequently be agreeable 
to the interest, are always mortifying to the pride of 
every nation, and, what is nerhaps of still greater 
consequence, they are always contrary to the private 
interest of the governing part of it, who would 
thereby be deprived of the disi>osal of many places 
of trust and profit, of many opportunities of acquiring 
wealth and distinction, which the possession of the 
most turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, 
the most unprofitable province seldom fails to afford. 
The most visionary enthusiasts would scarce be 
capable proposing such a measure, with any 
seriWa feofSils at least of its ever being adapted. If 
it 0m Idopled, however, Great Britaiin would opt 
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only be immediately fr^ed from thft wlmle Annufid 
expense of tbe pciace establishment of the colonies, 
but might settle with them such a treaty of com- 
merce as would effectually secure to hel- a free trade, 
more advantageous to the great body of the people, 
though less so to the merchants, than the moilopoly 
which she at present enjoys. By thus pirting good 
friends, the natural affection of the colonies to the 
mother country, which, perhaps, our late dissensions 
have well nigh extinguished, would quickly revive. 
It might dispose them not only to respect, for whole 
centuries together, that treaty of commerce which 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to favour 
us in war as well as in trade, and, instead of turbu- 
lent and factious subjects, to become our most faith- 
ful, affectionate, and generous allied; and the same 
sort of parental affection on the one side, and filial 
respect on the other, might revive between Great 
Britain and her colonies, which used to subsist be- 
tween those of anciefit|Greece and the mother city 
from which they descended. 

In order to render any province aflvantageous to 
the empire to which it belongs, it ought to afford, in 
time of peace, a revenue to the public sufficient not 
only for defraying the whole expense of its own 
peace establishment, but for contributing its proj^or- 
tiOn to the support of the general government of the 
empire. Every province necessarily contributes, 
more or less, to increase the expense of general 
government. If any particular provintjNS, therefore, 
does not contribute Its share toward^ diifrayinjf this 
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e^pense^ aa''Uine<5[iial burden must be thrown upon 
pOtne other |>art of the empire. The extraordinary 
revewe too whicii every jorovince affords to the 
public in tirndof war, ought, from parity of reason, 
to bear the same proportion to the extraordinary 
revenue <j£ the whole empire which its ordinary 
revenui^ dffis in time of peace. That neither the 
ordiiia/ytf»nor extraordinary revenue which Great 
Britain derives from her colonies, bears this propor- 
tion to the whole revenue of the British empire, will 
readily be allowed. The monopoly, it has been 
supposed, indeed, by increasing the private revenue 
of the people of Great Britain, and thereby enabling 
them to pay greater taxes, compensates the defi- 
ciency of the public revenue of the colonies. But 
th's monopoly I^have endeavoured to show, though 
a very grievous tax upon the colonies, and though it 
may increase the revenue of a particular order of 
men in Great Britain, diminishes instead of increas- 
ing that of the great body o^ the people ; and con- 
sequently diminishes instead of increasing the ability 
of the great body of the people to pay taxes. The 
men too whose revenue the monopoly increases, 
constitute a particular order, which it is both abso- 
lutely impossible to tax beyond the proportion of 
other orders, and extremely impolitic even to attempt 
to tax beyond that proportion, as I shall endeavour to 
show in the following book. No particular resource, 
thcr^for^, lean be drawn from this particular* order. 

Tlfe eoltrfiies may be taxed either by their own 
asseiuTtrlif s, ot the Sarliament of Great Britain* 
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That the eoldhy asseitihlies cAn eVer he wSo maii&,gM 
as to levy upon their constituents a public revenue 
sufficient, not only to hyaintain at aJI times their 
own civil and military establishment, but to pay their 
proper proportion of the expense of the general 
government of the British empire, see|||s not very 
probable. It was a long time before even iSe Par- 
liament of England, though placed liShied lately 
under the eye of the sovereign, could be brought 
under such a system of management, or could be 
rendered sufficiently liberal in their grants for sup- 
porting the civil and military establishments even 
of their own country. It was only by distributing 
among the particular members of Parliament, a great 
jiart either of the offices, or of th^ disposal of the 
offices arising from this civil and military establish- 
ment, that such a system of manaojement could be 
established even with regard to the Parliament of 
England. But the distance of the colony assemblies 
from the eye of the sJ^/ereign, their number, their 
dispersed situation, and their variop constitutions, 
would render it very difficult to manage them in 
the same manner, even though the sovereign had 
the same means of doing it ; and those means are 
wanting. It would be* absolutely impossible to dis- 
tribute among all the leading members of all tlie 
colony assemblies such a share, either of the offices 
or of the disposal of the offices arising^ from the 
general government of the British empijgef'^as tG dis- 
pose them to give up their popularity ut TEipm®, and 
to tax their constituents for tlie support of thaf g^ne- 
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mi of whkb^ almost the whole emolu- 

mehls^ Were to be divided among people who were 
strangers to them. The ^/avoidable ignorance of 
adnainistration, besides, concerning the relative im- 
portance of the different members of those different 
assemblies,^ the offences which must frequently be 
given, Itie blunders which must constantly be com- 
mitted jn httempting to manage them in this man- 
ner, seems to render such a system of management 
alt(3gether impracticable with regard to them. 

The colony assemblies, besides, cannot be sup- 
posed the proper judges of what is necessary for the 
defence and support of the whole empire. The care 
of that defence and support is not entrusted to them. 
It is not their business, and they have no regular 
means of information concerning it. The assembly 
of a province, like the vestry of a parish, may judge 
very properly concerning the affairs of its own par- 
ticular district; but can have no proper means of 
judging concerning those of the whole empire. It 
cannot even jucjge properly concerning the propor- 
tion which its own province bears to the whole em- 
pire ; or concerning the relative degree of its wealth 
and importance, compared with the other provinces; 
because those other provinces* are not under the in- 
spection and. superintendency of the assembly of a 
particular province. What is necessary for the de- 
fence and support of the whole empire, and in what 
proportion each part ought to contribute, can be 
judgW bf only by that assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affairs of the whole empire. 
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It has been proposed, accordingly, that the colonies 
should be taxed by requisition, the parliament of 
Great Britain deteruirii^ig the sum which each 
colony ought to pay, anti the provincial assembly 
assessing and levying it in the way that suited best 
the circumstances of the province, WhajI concerned 
the whole empire would in this way be determined 
by the assembly which inspects and siqserintends 
the affairs of the whole empire ; and the provincial 
affairs of each colony might still be regulated by 
its own assembly. Though the colonies should in 
this case have no representatives in the British par- 
liament, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probability that the parliamentary requisition 
would be unreasonable. The parliament of Eng- 
land has not upon any occasion shown the smallest 
disposition to overburden those parts of the empire 
which are not represented in parliament. The 
islands of Guerhsey and Jersey, without any means 
of resisting the authcfity of parliament, are more 
lightly taxed than any part of Great Britain. Par- 
liament in attempting to exercise its supposed 
right, whether well or ill-grounded, of taxing the 
colonies, has never hitherto demanded of them any 
thing which even approached to a just proportion 
to what was paid by their '-fellow-subjects at home. 
If the contribution of the colonies, besides, was to 
rise or fall in proportion to the rise or fall of the 
land tax, parliament could not tax them without 
taxing at the same time its own constitti^nts, and 
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fit# ihIgM ift tbl^ ease be eonsidered as vir- 

itially #j>re§eiiteii in parliament. 

' Examples not wanti<% 6f empires in which 
al! the dilfererit provinces are not taxed, if I may 
be allowed the expression, in one mass; but in 
which the ikitereigti regulates the sum which each 
^provihce ought to pay, and in some provinces as- 
sesses and levies it as he thinks proper ; while in 
others, he leaves it to be assessed and levied as the 
respective states of each province shall determine. 
In some provinces of France, the king not only im- 
poses what taxes he thinks proper, but assesses and 
levies them in the way he thinks proper. From 
Others he demands a certain sum, but leaves it to 
the states of each province to assess and levy that 
sum as they think proper. According to' the scheme 
Of taxing by requisition, the parliatnlbnt of Great 
Britain would stand nearly in the same situation 
towards the colony assemblies, as th? king of France 
does towards the states of vhose provinces which 
still enjoy the jirivilcge of having states of their 
own, the provinces of France which are supposed 
to be the best governed. 

But though, according to this scheme, the colonies 
eould have no just reason to fear that their share of 
the public burdens should ever exceed the proper 
proportion to that of their fellow-citizens at home ^ 
Ofiat Britain might have just reason to fear that 
it never would amount to that proper proportion. 
inW of Great Britain has not for some 
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time past had the same established autbprity in the 
colonies which the French king has in those pro* 
vinces of France which ^still enjoy the privilege of 
having states of their own. The colony assemblies, 
if they were not very favourably disposed (and un** 
less more skilfully managed than they ever have 
been hitherto, they are not very likely to be so), 
might still find many pretences for evading or re- 
jecting the most reasonable requisitions of parlia- 
ment. A French war breaks out, we shall suppose; 
ten millions must immediately be raised, in order 
to defend the seat of the empire. Thi^ sum must 
be borrowed upon the credit of some parliamentary 
fund mortgaged for paying the interest. Part of 
this fund parliament proposes to raise by a tax to 
be levied in Great Britain, and part of it, by a 
requisition to all the different colony assemblies of 
America and the West Indies. Would people readily 
advance their money upon the credit of a fund, 
which partly depended upon the good humour of 
all those assemblies, far distant from the seat of the 
war, and sometimes, perhaps, thinliiiig themselves 
not much concerned in the event of it ? Upon 
such a fund no more money would probably be 
advanced than what the tax to be levied in Great 
Britain might be supposed to answer for. The 
whole burden of the debt contracted on account of 
the war would in this manner fall, as it always has 
done hitherto, upon Great Britain ; upon a part of 
the empire, and not upon the whole em^iri^* Great 
Britain is, perhaps, since the»world began, the only 
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Mie whichs as it has extended its empire, has only 
increased its expense without onee auj^menting its 
^sources. Other states h§^Cv generally disburdened 
themselves, upon their subject and subordinate pro- 
vinces, of the most considerable part of the expense 
of defending the empire* Great Britain has hitherto 
^offered her subject and subordinate provinces to 
disburden themselves upon her of almost this whole 
expense. In order to put Great Britain upon a 
footing of equality with her own colonies, which 
the law has hitherto supposed to be subject and 
subordinate, it seems necessary, upon the scheme of 
taxing them by parliamentary reejuisition, that })ar- 
liament should have some means of rendering its 
requisitions immediately effectual, in case the 
colony assemblies should attempt to evade or reject 
them; and what those means are, it is not very 
ensy to conceive, and it has not yet been explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at the 
same time, be ever fully established in the right of 
taxing the colonies, even independent of the consent 
of their own assemblies, the importance of those 
assemblies would from that moment be at an end, 
and with it, that of all the leading men of British 
America. Men desire to have some share in the 
management of public affairs chiefly on account of 
the importance which it gives them. Upon the 
power which the greater part of the leading men, 
the natural aristocracy of every country, have of 
presiefyinf or defending their respective importance, 
depends the stability add dutation of every system 
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of free government, In the attacks |yhich thos<^ 
leading men are continually making upon the im-^ 
portance of one anotbe^, ^nd in the defence of their 
own, consists the whole^ play of dcanestic faction 
and ambition. The leading •men of America* like 
those of all other countries, desire to preserve their 
own importance. They feel, or imagine, that if 
their assemblies, which they are fond of calling^ 
parliaments, and of considering as equal in authority 
to the parliament of Great Britain, should be so 
far degraded as to become the humble ministers 
and executive officers of that parliament, the greater 
part of their own importance would be at an end. 
They have rejected, therefore, the proposal of being 
taxed by parliamentary requisition, and like other 
ambitious and high-spirited men, have rather chosen 
to draw the sword in defence of their own import- 
ance. 

Towards the declension of the Roman republic, 
the allies of Rome, who had borne the principal 
burden of defending the state and extending the 
empire, demanded to be admitted to all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens. Upon being refused, the 
social war broke out. During the course of that 
war Rome granted those privileges to the greater 
part of them, one by one, and in proportion as they 
detached themselves from the general confederacy. 
The parliament of Great Britain insists upon taxing 
the colonies ; and they refuse to be taxed by a par- 
liarpent in which they are not represented. If to 
each colpny, ifvhich should jdetach it&elf il\^ 
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general co^^^eracy. Great Britain should allow 
such a number pf representatives as suited the pro- 
portion of what it contribute;^, to the public revenue 
Of the empire, Mn consequence of its being subjected 
to the same taxes, and in compensation admitted to 
the same freedom of trade with its fellow-subjects 
at home; the number of its representatives to be 
augmented as the'' proportion of its contribution 
might afterwards augment; a new method of ac- 
quiring importance, a new and more dazzling object 
of ambition would be presented to the leading men 
of each colony. Instead of piddling for the little 
prizes which are to be found in what may be called 
the paltry raffle of colony faction, they might then 
hope, from the presumption which meu naturally 
have in their own ability and g'ood fortune, to draw 
some of the great prizes which sometimes come 
from the wheel of the great state lottery of British 
politics. Unless this or some other meth(xl is fallen 
upon, and there seems to he none more obvious 
than this, of preserving the importance and of grati- 
fying the ambition of the leading men of America, 
it is not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
submit to us ; and we ought to consider that the 
blood which must be shed in farcing them to do so, 
is, every drop of it, the blood either of those who 
are or of those whom we wish to have for our feh 
low-citizens. They are vary weak who flatter them- 
selves that, in the state to which things have come, 
our. gplomes. will be easily conquered by force alone. 
The persons whp now govern the resolutions of what 
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they call their continental congress, feel iif^JthemselveSf 
at this moment a degree of importance which, per- 
haps, the greatest sul^cts in Europe scarce feel. 
From shopkeepers, tradesmen, and a*ltorneys, they 
are become statesmen and Ie*gislators, and are em- 
ployed in contriving a new form of government for 
an extensive empire, which, they flatter themselves, 
will become, and which, indeed, seems very likely 
to become, one of the greatest and most formidable 
that ever was in the world. Five hundred different 
people, perhaps, who in different ways act immedi- 
ately under the continental congress; and five hun- 
dred thousand, perhaps, who act under those five 
hundred, all feel in the same manner a proportion- 
able rise in their own importance. Almost every 
individual of the governing party in America fills, 
at present, in his own fancy, a station superior, not 
only to what he had ever filled before, but to what 
he had ever expected to fill ; and unless some new 
object of ambition is presented either to him or to 
his leaders, if he has the ordinary spirit of a man, 
he will die in defence of that station. 

It is a remark of the president Henaut, that we 
now read with pleasure the account of many little 
transactions of the Ligue, which when they hap- 
pened were not perhaps considered as very important 
pieces of news. But every man then, says he, flm- 
cied himself of some importance ; and the innume- 
rable memoirs which have come down to us from 
those times were, the greater part of them, written 
by people who took pleasure In recoKlitig and mag* 
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nifying in wlpkicfe, tl^#y flaH^r^d theiDselves, 

they btd been cansidpmbte actpra. How obsti- 
nately the city of Pari® upon that oocarion defended 
itself, what a' dreadful famine it supported rather 
than subnrtfit to the best and afterwards to the most 
belo?ed of all the French king;s, is well knowin The 
greater pa^t of the citizens, or tliose who governed 
the greater part of them, fought in defence of their 
own importance, which they foresaw was to be at 
an end whenever the ancient government should be 
re-established. Our colonies, unless they can be 
induced to consent to a union, are very likely to 
defend themselves against the best of all ino^er 
countries, as obstinately as the city of Paris did 
against one of the best of kings. 

The idea of representation was unknown in ancient 
times. When the people of one state were admitted 
to the right of citizenship in another, they had no 
other means of exercising that right but by coming 
in a body to vote and deliberate with the people ot 
that other state. The admission of the greater part 
of the inhabitaiits of Italy to the privileges of Raman 
citizens, completely ruined the Roman republic. It 
was no longer possible to distinguish between who 
was and who was not a Roman citizen. No tribe 
could know its own member^s. A rabble of any 
kind could be introduced into the assemblies of th^ 
people, could drive out the real citizens, and decide 
upon the affairs of the republic as if they themselves 
had beep such. But though America were to send 
fifty or sixty representatives to Parliament, the 
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door-keeper of the House of CotumoU4^ eould not 
find any g^reat difficulty iU distinguishing between 
wiio was and who was'^iot a member. Though the 
It Oman constitution, therefore, was necessarily ruitieif 
by the union of Rome with the allied states of 
Italy, there is not the least probability that the 
British constitution would be hurt by the union of 
(ireat Britain with her colonies. That constitution, 
on the contrary, would be completed by it, and 
seems to be imperfect without it. The assembly 
which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs 
of every part of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have representatives 
from every part of it. That this union, however, 
could be easily effectuated, or that difficulties and 
great difficulties might not occur in the execution, 
I do not pretend. 1 have yet heard of none, how- 
ever, which appear insurmountable. The principal, 
perhaps, arise not from the nature of things, but 
from the prejudices and opinions of the people both 
on this and on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We on this side the water are afraid lest the 
imiltitiide of American representatives should over- 
turn the balance of the constitution, and increase too 
much either the influence of the crown on the one 
hand, or the force of the democracy on the other. 
But if the number of American representatives 
were to be in proportion to the produce of American 
taxation, the number of people to be managed 
would increase exactly in proportion to the means 
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of lll^m ; and the means of managing to 

the number of people to be managed* The monar- 
chical Bud democratical palts of the constitution 
^vould^ after the union, stand exactly in the same 
degree of relative forte with regard to one another 
as they had done before. 

The people on the other side of the water are afraid 
lest their distance from the seat of government might 
expose them to many oppressions. But their repre- 
sentatives in parliament, of which the number ought 
from the first to be considerable, would easily be 
able to protect them from all oppression. The dis- 
tance could not much weaken the dependency of 
the representative upon the constituent, and the for- 
mer would still feel that he owed his seat in parlia- 
ment, and all the consequence which he derived 
from it, to the good-will of the latter. It would be 
the interest of the former, therefore, to cultivate that 
good-will by complaining, with all the authority of 
a member of the legislature, of every outrage which 
any civil or military officer might be guilty of in 
those remote parts of the empire. The distance 
of America from the seat of government, besides, 
the natives of that country might flatter themselves, 
with some appearance of reason too, would not be of 
very long continuance, Sucb has hitherto been the 
rapid progress of that country in wealth, population, 
and improvement, that in the course of little more 
than a century, perhaps, the produce of American 
might exceed that of British taxation. The seat of 
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the empire Tmuld then* toatittally itself to 

that part of the erhpjre which coittributed most to 
the j^eneral defence an^ s^ipport of the whole. 

The discovery of America and thaf of a passage 
to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, ^re 
the two greatest and most important events recorded 
in the history of mankind. Their c(^scqilences 
hat^e already been very great : but, in the short 
period of between two and three centuries which has 
elapsed since these discoveries were made, it is im- 
possible that the whole extent of their consequences 
can have been seen. What benefits, or what mis- 
fortunes to mankind may hereafter result from those 
great events, no human wisdom can foresee. By 
uniting, in some rnerisure, the most distant parts of 
the world, by enabling them to relieve one another’s 
wants, to increase one another’s enjoyments, and to 
encourage one another’s industry, their general tend- 
ency would seem to be beneficial. To the natives, 
however, both of the East and West Indies, all the 
commercial benefits which can have resulted from 
those events have been sunk and lost in the dreadful 
misfortunes which they have occasioned. These 
misfortunes, however, seem to have arisen rather 
from accident than from anything in the nature of 
those events themselves. At the particular time 
when these discoveries were made, the superiority 
of force happened to be so great on the side of the 
Europeans, that they were enabled to commit with 
imptinity every sort of injustice in those remote 
countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the tiatives of those 
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countries grow stronger, or those of Europe 
may weaker, apd the ^nhahitaate of all the 
different quarters of the woj^id may arrive at that 
equality of courage and Ibrce which, by inspiring 
mutual fear, can alone' overawe the injustice of in- 
dependent nations into some sort of respect for the 
rights of one another. But nothing seems more 
likely to establish this equality of force than that mu- 
tual; communication of knowledge and of all sorts of 
improvements which an extensive commerce from 
all countries to all countries naturally, or rather ne- 
cessarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time one of the principal effects of 
those discoveries has been to raise the mercantile 
system to a degree of splendour and glory. wliichJt 
could never ptherwise have attained to. It is the 
object of that system to enrich a great nation rather 
by trade and manufactures than by the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, rather by the industry 
of the towns than by that of /the country. But in 
consequence of those discoveries^ the commercial 
towns of Europe, instead of being the manufacturers 
and carriers for but a very small part of the world 
(that part of Europe which is washed by the At* 
lantic ocean, and the countries which lie round the 
Baltic and Mediterranean seas), have now become 
the manufacturers for the numerous and thriving 
cultivators of America, and the carriers, and in some 
respects the manufacturers too, for almost all the 
different nations of Asia, Africa, and America. Two 
new worjds have^ been opened to their industry, each 
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of them much greater md more exteirsire than the 
old one, and the market of one of them growing still 
greater and greater evlry^day. 

The countries which possess th*e colonies of 
America, and which trade * directly to the East 
Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole show and splendour 
of this great commerce. Other countries, hov^ever, 
notwithstanding ail the invidious restraints by which 
it is meant to exclude them, frequently enjoy a 
greater share of the real benefit of it. The colonies 
of Spain and Portugal, for example, give more real 
encouragement to the industry of other countries 
than to that of Spain and Portugal. In the single 
article, .of linen alone the consumption of those 
colonies amounts, it is said, but I do not pretend to 
warrant the quantity, to more than three millions 
sterling a year. But this great consumption is 
almost entirely supplied by France, Flanders, Hol- 
land, and Germany. Spain ^nd Portugal furnish 
but a small part of h. The capital which supplies 
the colonies with this great quantity of linen is an- 
nually distributed among, and furnishes a revenue 
to the inhabitants of those other countries. The 
I>rofits of it only are spent in Spain and Portugal, 
where they help to support the sumptuous profusion 
of the merchants of Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by which each nation en- 
deavours to secure to itself the exclusive trade of its 
own Colonies, are frequently more hurtful to the 
countries in favour of which they are established, 
than to those against whiclf they ^ire established. 
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tries. falls back, if I may say so, the heads of 
the opilVessors, and crushe/i tlieir industry more than 
it does that of1;hoae other countries. By tho'^e regu- 
lations, for example, the merchant of Hamburgh 
must send the linen which he destines it^r the 
American market to London, and he must bring 
back from thence the tobacco which he destines for 
the German market; because he can neither send 
the one directly to America, nor bring back the 
other directly from thence. By this restraint he is 
probably obliged to sell the one sotnewhat cheaper, 
and to buy the other somewhat dearer than he other- 
wise might have done ; and his profits are probably 
somewhat abridged by means of it. In this trade, 
however, between Hamburgh and London, he cer- 
tainly receives the returns of his capital much more 
quickly than he could possibly have done in the 
direct trade to America, even though we should 
suppose, what is by no means the case, that the 
payments of Arncrica were as punctual as those of 
London. In the trade, therefore, to which those 
regulations confine the merchant of Hamburgh, 
his capital can keep in constant employment a much 
greater quantity of German industry than it possibly 
could have done in the trade from which he is ex- 
cluded. Though the one employment, therefore, 
may to him perhaps be less profitable than the other, 
it (Cannot be less advantageous to his country. It is 
quite otherwise with the employment into which the 
mofKi^poly naturally attracts, if I may say so, the 
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capital of the London merchant. That imployment 
may, perhaps,'^ be mop profitable to him than the 
greater part of other Employments, but on account 
ol* the slowness of the returns, it cjinnot be more 
advantageous to his country. * 

Aftet* all the unjust attempts, therefore, of every 
country in Europe to engross to itself the whole ad- 
vantage of the trade of its own colonies, no country 
has yet been able to engross to itself anything but 
the expense of supporting in time of peace, and of 
defending in time of war, the oppressise authority 
which it assumes over them. The incouveniencies 
resulting from the possession of its colonies, every 
country has engrossed to itself completely. The 
advantages resulting froiA their trade it has been 
obliged to share with many other countries. 

At first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of the 
great commerce of America naturally seems to be 
an acquisition of the highest value. To the iindis- 
ceniing eye of giddy ambition, it naturally presents 
itself amidst the confused scramble of politics and 
war, as a very dazzling object to* fight for. The 
dazzling splendour of the object, however, the im- 
mense greatness of the commerce, is the very qua- 
lity which renders tljc monopoly of it hurtful, or 
which makes one employment, in its own nature 
necessarily less advantageous to the country than 
the greater part of other employments, absorb a 
much greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would otherwise have gone to it. 

The mercantile stock of* every, country, it has 
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been in the second book, naturally seeks, if 

one inay say so, the employment most advantageous 
to that country. If it is enfployed m the carrying 
trade, the country to which it belongs becomes the 
emporium of the goods of all the countries whose 
trade that stock carries on. But the owner %f that 
Stock necessarily wishes to dispose of as great a 
part of those goods as he can at home. .He thereby 
saves himself the trouble, risk, and expense, of ex- 
portation, and he will upon that account be glad to 
sell them at home, not only for a much smaller 
price, but with somewhat a smaller profit than he 
might expect to make by sending them abroad. 
He naturally, therefore, endeavours as much as he 
can to turn his carrying trade into a foreign trade 
of consumption. If his stock again is employed in 
a foreign trade of consumption, he will, for the same 
reason, be glad to dispose of at liorne as great a 
part as he can of the home goods, which he collects 
in order to export to some foreign market, and he 
will thus endeavour, as much as he can, to turn his 
foreign trade o\^ consumption into a home trade. 
The mercantile stock of every country naturally 
courts in this manner the near, and shuns the dis- 
tant employment ; naturally courts the employment 
in which the returns are frequent, and shuns that in 
which they are distant and slow ; naturally courts 
the employment in which it can maintain the 
greatest quantity of productive labour in the 
country to which it belongs, or in which its owner 
resides, and shiwis that' in which it can maintain 
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there the wallest quantity. It naturally courts the 
employment whiph in ordinary cases is most ad^ 
vantageous, a^d shunsithat which in ordinary eases 
is least advantageous to tdat country.* 

But if in any of those distsftit employments, which 
ill orchiiary cases are less advantageous to the 
country, the profit should happen to rise somewhat 
higher than what is sufficient to balance the natural 
preference which is given to nearer employments, 
this superiority of profit will draw stock from those 
nearer employments, till the profits of all return to 
their proper leveU This superiority of profit, how- 
ever, is a proof that in the actual circumstances of 
the society, those distant employments are somewhat 
under-stocked in pro])ortibu to other employments, 
and that the stock of the society is not distributed in 
the pro{)erest manner among all the dilferent em- 
ployments carried on in it. It is a proof that some- 
thing is either bought cheaper or sold dearer than 
it ought to be, and that some particular class of 
citizens is more or less oppressed either by paying 
more or by getting less than what i.? suitable to that 
equality, which ought to take place, and which na- 
turally does take place, among all the difierent 
classes of them. Thpugh the same capital never 
will maintain the same quantity of productive labour 
in a distant as in a near employment, yet a distant 
employment may be as necessary for the welfare oi 
the society as a near one ; the goods which the dis- 
tant employment deals in being necessary, perhaps, 
for carryingon many of the iiear^^ employments. 
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But if the, profits of those who deal in such goods 
are above their proper level, those goods will be sold 
dearer than they ought to hie, or somewhat above 
their natural ''price, and all those engaged in the 
nearer employments t^^ill be more or less oppressed 
by this high price. Their interest, therefore’, in this 
case, requires that some stock should be withdrawn 
from those nearer employments, and turned towards 
that distant one, in order to reduce its profits to 
their proper level, and the price of the goods which 
it deals in to their natural price. In this extraordi- 
nary case, the public interest requires that some 
stock should be withdrawn from those eBf^ployments 
which in ordinary cases are more advantageous, and 
turned towards one which in ordinary cases is ksi 
advantageous to the public ; aad in this extraordi- 
nary case, the natural interests and inclinations of 
men coincide as exactly with the public interest as 
in all other ordinary cases, and lead them to with- 
draw stock from the near, and to turn it towards the 
distant employment. 

It is thus that the private interests and passions 
of individuals naturally dispose them to turn their 
stock towards the employments which in ordinary 
cases are most advantageous, to the society. But if 
from this natural preference they should turn too 
much of it towards those employments, the fall of 
profit in them and the rise of it in all others imme- 
diately dispose them to alter this faulty distribution. 
Without any intervention of law, therefore, the pri- 
vate interests ivnd pausions of men naturally lead 
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them to divide and distribute the stock every so- 
ciety, amon^ all the diiFerent employments carried 
on in it, as nearly possible in the proportion 
which is most agreeable to* the interesi? of the whole 
society. 

All the diflerent regulations of the mercantile sys- 
tem necessarily derange more or less this natural 
and most advantageous distribution of stock. But 
those which concern the trade to America and the 
East Indies derange it perhaps more than any other ; 
because the trade to those two great continents ab- 
sorbs a greater quantity of stock than any two other 
branches x)f trade. Tlie regulations, however, by 
which this derangement is etfected in those two dif- 
fereni branches of trade ai'e not altogether the same. 
Moiloprly is the great engine of both ; but it is a dif- 
ferent sort of monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or 
another, indeed, seems to be the sole engine of the 
mercantile system. 

la the trade to America every nation endeavours 
to engross as much as possible the whole market of 
its own colonies, by fairly excluding all other nations 
from any direct trade to them. During the greater 
part of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese endea- 
voured to manage the, trade to the East Indies in 
the same manner, by claiming the sole right of sail- 
ing in the Indian seas, on account of the merit of 
having first found out the road to them. The Dutch 
still continue to exclude all other European nations 
from any direct trade to their spice islands. Mono- 
polies of this kind are evidently established against 
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all otber !lpiaropean nations, who are thereby not 
only excluded from a trade to which it might be 
convenient for them to turn s6me part of their stock, 
but are obliged to buy the goods which that trade 
deals in somewhat deader, than if they could import 
them themselves directly from the countries which 
produce them. 

But since the fall of the power of Portugal, no 
European nation has claimed the exclusive right of 
sailing in the Indian seas, of which the principal 
ports are now open to the ships of all European 
nations. Except in Portugal, however, and within 
the^e few years in France, the trade to the East 
Indies has in every European country been subjected 
h) an exclusive company. * Monopolies of this kind 
are properly established against the very nation 
which erects them. The greater part of that nation 
are thereby not only excluded from a trade to whieb 
it might be convenient for them to turn some part of 
their stock, but are obliged tc buy the goods which 
that trade deals in, somewhat dearer than if it was 
open and free to all their countrymen. Since the 
establishment of the English ICast India company, 
for example, the other inhabitants of England, over 
and above being excluded from the trade, must have 
paid in the price of the East India goods which they 
have consumed, not only for all the extraordinary 
profits which the company may have made upon 
those goods in consequence of their monopoly, but 
for all the extraordinary waste which the fraud and 
abuse, inseparable from the management of the 
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affairs of so great a company, must necf^sarily have 
occasioned. The absurdity of this second kind of 
monopoly, therefore, is much more manifest than 
that of the first. 

Both these kinds of mono]iolies derange more or 
less the natural distribution of the stock of the so- 
ciety ; but they do not always derange it in the same 
way. 

Monopolies of the first kind always attract to the 
particular trade in which they are established, a 
greater proportion of the stoc^k of the society than 
what would go to that trade of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the second kind may sometimes 
attract stock towards the particular trade in which 
they are established, and sometimes repel it from 
that trade according to different circumstances. In 
poor countries they naturally attract towards that 
trade more stock than would otherwise go to it. In 
rich countries they naturally repel from it a good 
deal of stock which would otherwise go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, for 
example, would probably have never sent a single 
ship to the East Indies, had not the trade been sub- 
jected to an exclusive company. The establishment 
of such a company jnecessarily encourages adven- 
turers. Their monopoly secures them against all 
competitors in the home market, and they have the 
same chance for foreign markets with the traders of 
other nations. Their monopoly shows them the cer- 
tainty of a great profit upon a considerable quantity 
of goods, and the chance t)f a considerable profit 
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upon a gre^t quantity. Without such extraordinary 
encouragement, the poor traders of such poor coun- 
tries would probably never have thought of hazarding 
their small cifpitals in so very distant and uncertain 
an adventure as the frade to the East Indies must 
naturally have appeared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the contrary, 
would probably, in the case of a IVee trade, send 
many more ships to the East Indies than it actually 
does. The limited stock of the Dutch East India 
Company probably repels from that trade many great 
mercantile capitals which would otherwise go to it. 
The mercantile capital of Holland is so great that it 
is, as it were, continually overflowing, sometimes into 
the public funds of foreign countries, sometimes into 
loans to private traders and adventurers of Ibreign 
countries, sometimes into the most round-about 
foreign trades of consumption, and sometimes into 
the carrying trade. All near employments being 
completely filled up, all the 'capital which can be 
placed in them with any tolerable profit being already 
ydaced in them,* the capital of Holland necessarily 
flows towards the most distant employments. The 
trade to the East Indies, if it were altogether free, 
would probably absorb the greater part of this re- 
dundant capital. The East Indies offer a market 
both for the manufactures of Europe and for the 
gold and silver as well as for several other produc- 
tions of America, greater and more extensive than 
both Europe and America put together. 

Every derangement (Jf the natural distribution nf 
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stock is necessarily hurtful to the society which 
it takes place; whether it be by repelling from a 
particular trade the stock which would otherwise ^’o 
to it, or by attracting' towards a particillar trade that 
which would not otherwise come to it. If, without 
any exclusive company, the trade of Holland to the 
East Indies would be greater than it actually is, that 
country must sutler a considerable loss by pari of its 
capital being excluded from the employment most 
convenient for that part. And in the same manner, 
if, without an exclusive company, the trade of 
Sweden and Denmark to the East Indies would be 
less than it actually is, or, wliat perhaps is more 
probable, would not exist at all, those two countries 
must likewise suffer a considerable loss by part of 
their capital being drawn into an employment which 
must be more or less unsuitable to their present cir- 
cumstances. Better for them, perhaps, in their pre- 
sent circumstances, to buy East India goods of other 
nations, even though* they should pay somewhat 
dearer, than to turn so great a part of their small 
capital to so very distant a trade, in which the re- 
turns are so very slow, in which that capital can 
maintain so small a quantity of productive labour at 
home, where productive labour is so much wanted, 
where so little is dqne, and where so much is to do. 

Though without an exclusive company, therefore, 
a particular country should not be able to carry on 
any direct trade to the East Indies, it will not from 
thence follow that such a company ought to be esta- 
.biished there> but only that sifch a cc^ntiy ougat not 
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in Vhese cvrcnmstan^es to trade directly to the East 
Indies. That such companies are not in general 
necessary for carrying on the East India trade, is 
sufficiently dfemoiistrated by the experience of the 
Portuguese, who enjoyed almost the whole of it for 
more than a century together without any exclusive 
company. 

No private merchant, it has been said, could well 
have capital sufficient to maintain factors and agents 
in the different ports of the East Indies, in order to 
provide goods for the ships which he might occa- 
sionally send thither ; and yet, unless he was able to 
do this, the difhculty of finding a cargo might fre- 
quently make his ships lose the season for returning, 
and the expense of so long a delay would not only 
eat up the whole profit of the adventure, but fre- 
quently occasion a very considerable loss. This 
argument, however, if it proved anything at all, 
would prove that no one great branch of trade could 
be carried on without an exclusive company, which 
is contrary to the experience of all nations. There is 
no great branch of trade in which the capital of any 
one private merchant is sufficient for carrying on all 
the subordinate branches which must be carried on, 
in order to carry on the principal one. But when a 
nation is ripe for any great branch of trade, some 
merchants naturally turn their capitals towards the 
principal, and some towards the subordinate branches 
of it ; and though all the different branches of it are 
in this manner carried on, yet it very seldom happens 
that they are all carrfed on by the capital of one 
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private merchant. If a nation, therefor^, is ripe for 
the East India trade, a certain portion of its capital 
will naturally divide itself amonp; all the ditferent 
branches of that trade. ^?ome of its fnerchants will 
iiiid it for their interest to reside in the East Indies, 
and to employ their capitals there in providiinj; goods 
for the ships which are to be sent out by other 
merchants who reside in Europe. The settlements 
which different European nations have obtained in 
the East Indies, if they were taken from the exclusive 
companies to which they at present belong, and put 
under the immediate protection of the sovereign, 
would render this residence both safe and easy, at 
least to the merchants of the particular nations to 
whom those settlements iJelong. If at any particular 
time that part of the capital of any country which of 
its own accord tended and inclined, if I may say so, 
towards the East India trade, was not sufficient for 
carrying on all those different branches of it, it would 
be a proof that, at that particular time, that country 
was not ripe for that trade, and that it would do 
better to buy for some time, even at a higher price, 
from other European nations, the East India goods 
it had occasion for, than to import them itself directly 
from the East Indies. What it might lose by the 
high price of those goods could seldom be equal to 
the loss which it would sustain by the distraction of 
a large portion of its capital from other employments 
more necessary, or more useful, or more suitable to 
its circumstances and situation, than a direct trade 
to the East Indies, 
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Thoug^h (.he Europeans possess many considerable 
settlements both upon the coast of Africa and in the 
East Indies, they have not yet established in either 
of those coimtHes such numerous and thriving colo- 
nies as those in the islands and continent of America. 
Africa, however, as well as several of the countries 
comprehended under the g'eneral name of the East 
indies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. But 
those nations were by no means so weak and de- 
fenceless as the miserable and helpless Americans ; 
and in proportion to the natural fertility of the 
countries which they inhabited, they were besides 
much more populous. The most barbarous nations 
either of Africa or of the East Indies were shep- 
herds; even the Hottentots were so. But the natives 
of evary part of America, except Mexico and Peru, 
were only hunters ; and the ditl’erence is very jrreat 
between the number of shepherds and that of hunters 
whom the same extent of equally fertile territory can 
maintain. In Africa and the East Indies, therefore, 
it was more difficult to displace the natives, and to 
extend the European plantations over the greater 
part of the lands of the original inhabitants. The 
genius of exclusive companies, besides, is unfavour- 
able, it has already been obseived, to the growth of 
new colonies, and has probably been the principal 
cause of the little progress which they have made in 
the East Indies. The Portuguese carried on the 
trade both to Africa and the East Indies without 
any exclusive companies, and their settlements at 
Congo, Angola, and Betiguela on the coast of Africa, 
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and at Goa in the East Indies, thongi\ much de- 
pressed by Huperstition^and every sort of bad g^overn- 
inent, yet bear some faint resemblance to the colo- 
nics of America, and are partly iiihabTted by Portu- 
guese who have been established there for several 
generations. The Dutch settlements at the Cape of 
Good Hope and at Batavia, are at present the most 
considerable colonics which the Europeans have 
established either in Africa or in the East Indies, 
and both these settlements are peculiarly fortunate 
in their situation. The Cape of Good Hope was in- 
habited by a race of jieople almost as barbarous and 
(luitc as incapable of defending themselves as the 
natives of America. It is besides the half-way house, 
if one may say so, between Europe and the East 
Judies, at which almost every European ship makes 
.some stay both in going and returning. The sup- 
plying of those ships with every sort of fresh provi- 
sions, with fruit and sometimes with wine, affords 
alone a very extensive ^market for the surplus pro- 
duce of the colonists. Wliat the Cape of Good 
Hope is between Europe and every ^mrt of the East 
Indies, Batavia is between the principal countries of 
the East Indies. It lies upon the most frequented 
road frx)m ludostan h) China and Japan, and is 
nearly about mid-way upon that road. Almost all 
the ships too that sail between Europe and China 
touch at Batavia; and it is, over and above all this, 
the centre and principal mart of what is called the 
country trade of the East Indies; not only of that 
part of it which is carried oif by Ewopeans, but of 
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ikat whiel^is carded oti by the native Indians ; and 
vessels havigated by the inhabitants of China and 
Japan, ofTonquin, Malacca, Cochin-China, and the 
island of Cetebes, are frequently to be seen in its 
port. Such advantageous situations have enabled 
those two colonies to surmount all the obstacles 
which the oppressive genius of an exclusive com- 
pany may have occasionally opposed to their growth. 
They have enabled Batavia to surmount the addi- 
tional disadvantage of perhaps the njost unwhole- 
some climate in the world. 

The English and Dutch companies, though they 
have established no considerable colonies, except the 
two above mentioned, have both made considerable 
conquests in the East Indies. But in the manner 
in which they both govern their new subjects, the 
natural genius of an exclusive company has shown 
itself most distinctly. In the spice islands the Dutch 
are said to burn all the spiceries which a fertile sea- 
eon produces beyond what they exj>€ct to dispose of 
in Europe with such a profit as they think suffi- 
cient. In the 'islands where they have no settle- 
ments, they give a premium to those who collect the 
young blossoms and green leaves of the clove and 
nutmeg trees which naturally grow there, but which 
this savage policy has now, it is said, almost com- 
pletely extirpated. Even in the islands where they 
have settlements they have very much reduced, it is 
said, the number of those trees. If the produce even 
of their own islands was much greater than what 
suited their merket, the natives, they suspect, might 
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find means to convey some part of it to other nations; 
and the best way, they imagine, to secure their own 
monopoly, is to take care that no more shall grow 
than what they themselves carry to^ market. By 
different arts of oppression eliey have reduced the 
population of several of the Moluccas nearly to the 
number which is sufficient to supply with fresh pro- 
visions and other necessaries of life their own insig- 
nificant garrisons, and such of their ships as occa- 
sionally come there for a cargo of spices. Under 
the government even of the Portuguese, however, 
those islands are said to have been tolerably well in- 
habited. The English company have not yet had 
time to establish in Bengal so perfectly destructive 
a system. The plan of their government, however, 
has had exactly the same tendency. It has not been 
uncommon, I am well assured, for the chief, that is, 
the first clerk of a factory, to order a peasant to 
plough up a rich field of poppies, and sow it with 
rice or some other grain. The pretence was, to pre- 
vent a scarcity of provisions; but the real reason, 
to give the chief an opportunity of selling at a better 
price a large quantity of opium, which he happened 
then to have upon hand. Upon other occasions the 
order has been reversed ; and a rich field of rice or 
other grain has been ploughed up, in order to make 
room for a plantation of poppies ; when the chief 
foresaw that extraordinary profit was likely to be 
made by opium. The servants of the company have 
upon several occasions attempted to establish in their 
own favour the monopoly of some of the most im* 
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portant branqheSj not only of the foreign, but of the 
inland tracfe of the country. Had they been allowed 
to go on, it is impossible that they should not at 
some time or another ha\e attempted to restrain the 
production of the particular articles of which they 
had thus usurped the monopoly, not only to the 
quantity which they themselves could purchase, but 
to that which they could expect to sell with such a 
profit as th^y might think sufficient. In the course 
of a century or two, the policy of the English com- 
pany would in this manner have probably proved as 
completely destructive as that of the Dutch. 

Nothing, however, can be more directly contrary 
to the real interest of those companies, oon^id^red 
as the sovereigns of the countries which they’h^e 
conquered, than this destructive plan. In almost all 
countries the revenue of the sovereign is drawn from 
that of the people. The greater the revenue of the 
people, therefore, the greater the •annual produce of 
their land and labour, the more they can afford to 
the sovereign. It is his interest, therefore, to in- 
crease as muclr- as possible that annual ])roduce. 
But if this is the interest of every sovereign, it is 
peculiarly so of one whose revenue, like that of the 
sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly from a land-rent. 
That rent must necessarily be in proportion to the 
quantity and value of the produce, and both the one 
and the other must depend upon the extent of the 
market. The quantity will always be suited with 
more or less exactness to the consumption of those 
who can afford^ to pay for it, and the price wluch 
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they will pay will always be in proportion to the 
eagerness of their com^petition. It is the interest of 
.such a sovereign, therelbre, to opcm the most exten- 
sive market for tlie produce of his country, to allow 
the most ])erfect freedom of commerce, in order to 
increase as much as possible the number and the 
competition of buyers ; and upon this account to 
abolish, not only all mono])olies, but all restraints 
upon the transportation of the home produce from 
one part of the country to another, upon its exporta- 
tion to foreign countries, or upon the importation of 
goods of any kind for which it can be exchanged. 
He is in this manner most likely to increase botli 
the C|jientity and value of lliat produce, and consc- 
<|h>E^lltlV’of his own share bf it, or of his own revenue. 

Btff a comptuiy of merchants arc, it seems, inca- 
pable of considering themselves as sovereigns, even 
after they have become such, 'i’rade, or buying in 
order to sell againj they still consider as their prin- 
cipal business ; and by a strange absurdity, regard 
the character of the sovereign as but an appendix to 
that of the merchant, as something’ which ought to 
be made subservient to it, or by means of which 
they may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, and 
thereby to sell with a^better y^rofU in Europe. They 
endeavour for this purjiose to keej3 out as much as 
possible all competitors from the markets of the 
countries which are subject to their government, 
and con‘^e(juently to reduce, at least, some part of 
the surplus produce of those countries to what is 
barely sufficient for supplying thcir.owii demand, or 
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to what tlie^ can expect to sell in Europe with such 
a profit as they may think reasonable. Their mer- 
cantile habits draw them in this manner, almost ne- 
cessarily, though perhaps "insensibly, to prefer upon 
all ordinary occasions the little and transitory profit 
of the monopolist to the great and permanent reve- 
nue of the sovereign, and would gradually lead them 
to treat the countries subject to their government 
nearly as thg Dutch treat the Moluccas. Jt is the 
interest of the East India Company considered as 
sovereigns, that the European goods which are car- 
ried to their Indian dominions should he sold there 
as cheap as possible; and that the Indian goods 
which are brought from thence should bring there 
as good a price, or should be sold there as dear as 
possible. But the reverse of this is their interest as 
merchants. As sovereigns, their interest is exactly 
the same with that of the country which they govern. 
As merchants, their interest is directly opposite to 
that interest. 

But if the genius of such a government, even as 
to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in this 
manner essentially and perhaps incurably faulty, that 
of its administration in India is still more so. That 
administration is necessarily composed of a council 
of merchants, a profession no doubt extremely re- 
spectable, but which in no country in the world 
carries along with it that sort of authority which 
naturally overawes the people, and without force 
commands their willing obedience. Such a council 
can command obedience only by the military force 
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with which they are accompanied, and tjicir govern- 
ment is therefore riece^ssarily military and despotical. 
Their proper business, however, is that of mercliants. 
It is to sell, upon their masters’ accohnt, the Euro- 
pean goods consigned to them, and to buy in return 
Indian goods for the European market. It is to sell 
the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as 
possible, and consequently to exclude as much as 
possible all rivals from the particular market where 
they keep their shop. The genius of the administra- 
tion, therefore, so far as concerns the trade of the 
company, is the same as that of the direction. It 
tends to make government subservient to the inte- 
rest of monopoly, and consequently to stunt the 
natural growth of some parts at least of the surplus 
produce of the country to what is barely sufficient 
for answering the demand of the company. 

All the members of the administration, besides, 
trade more or less upon their own account, and it 
is ill vain to prohibit them from doing so. No- 
thing can be more completely foolish than to ex- 
pect that the clerks of a great counting-house at 
ten thousand miles distance, and consequently al- 
most quite out of sight, should, upon a simple order 
from their masters, ^ive up at once doing any sort 
of business upon their own account, abandon for 
ever all hopes of making a fortune, of which they 
have the means in their hands, and content them- 
selves with the moderate salaries which those mas- 
ters allow them, and which, moderate as they are, 
can seldom be augmented, being commonly as 
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large as tl\e real profits of tlie company trade can 
afford. In such circumstances, to prohibit the ser- 
vants of the company from trading upon their own 
account, can have scarce any other etlect than to 
enable the superior seivants, under pretence of ex- 
ecuting their masters’ order, to op])ress such of the 
inferior ones as have had the misfortune to fall 
under their displeasure. The servants naturally 
endeavour to establish the same monopoly in favour 
of tiieir own ])rivate trade as of the public trade of 
the company, Jf they are suffered to act as they 
could wish, they will establish this monopoly openly 
and directly, by fairly prohibiting all other people 
from trading in the articles in which they choose 
to deal; and this, perhaps, is the best and least 
oppressive way of establishing it. But if by aii 
order from Europe they are prohibited from doing 
this, they will, notwithstanding, endeavour to esta- 
blish a monopoly of the same kind, secretly and 
indiiectly, in a way tiiat is much more destructive 
to the country. They will employ the whole au- 
thority of government, and pervert the adminis- 
tration of justice, in order to harass and ruin those 
who interfere with them in any branch of commerce 
which, by means of agents, ejjther concealed, or at 
least not publicly avowed, they may choose to carry 
on. But the private trade of the servants will 
naturally extend to a much greater variety of ar- 
ticles than the public trade of the company. The 
public trade of the company extends no further 
than the trade with Ehrope, and comprehends a 
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part only of the foreign trade of the country. But 
the private trade of the servants may extend to all 
the different branches both of its inland and foreign 
trade. The monopoly o# the company can tend 
only to stunt the natural growth of that part of the 
surplus produce which, in the case of a free trade, 
would be exported to Kurope. That of the servants 
tends to stunt the natural growth of every part of 
the produce in winch they choose to deal, of what is 
destined for home consuiiiption, as well as of what 
is destined for exportation ; and consequently to de- 
grade the cultivation of the wliole country, and to 
reduce the number of its inhabitants. Jt tends to 
reduce the quantity of every sort of produce, even 
that of the necessaries of life, whenever the servants 
of the company choose to deal in them, to what those 
servants can both afford to buy and expect to sell 
with such a profit as pleases them. 

From the nature of their situation too the ser- 
vants must be more disposed to support with rigor- 
ous severity their own interest against that of the 
country which they govern, than liieir masters can 
be to support theirs. The country belongs to their 
masters, who cannot avoid having some regard for 
the interest of what belongs to them. But it does 
not belong to the servants. The real interest of 
their masters, if they were capable of understand- 
ing it, is the same with that of the country and it 

• The interest of every proprietor of India stock, however, 
is by no means the same with that of the country in the go- 
vernment of which his vote gives him s^me influence. See 
3Book V, Chap, i. Part 3d. — A. 
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is from ignorance chiefly, and the meanness of mer- 
eaiitile prejudice, that they ever oppress it. But 
the real interest of the servants is by no means the 
same with that of the country, and the most perfect 
information would not necessarily put an end to 
their oppressions. The regulations accordingly 
which have been sent out from Europe, though 
they ha\e been frequently weak, have upon most 
occasions been well-meaning. More intelligence 
and perhaps less good-meaning has sometimes ap- 
peared in those established by the servants in India. 
It is a very singular government in which every 
member of the administration wishes to get out of 
the country, and consequently to have done with 
the government, as soon as he can, and to whose 
interest, the day after he has left it and carried his 
whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent 
tho\igh the whole country was swallowed up by an 
earthquake. 

I mean not, however, by ^ajiy thing which 1 have 
here said, to throw any odious imputation upon the 
general charactei of the servants of the East India 
Company, and much less upon that of any particular 
persons. It is the system of government, the situ- 
ation ill which they are placed, that I mean to cen- 
sure ; not the character i)f those who have acted in 
it. They acted as their situation naturally directed, 
and they who have clamoured the loudest against 
them would, probably, not have acted better them- 
selves, In war and negociation, the councils of 
Madras and Calcutta have upon several occasions 
conducted themselves with a resolution and deci- 
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sive wisdom which would have done honour to the 
senate of Rome in the best days of tfiat republic. 
The members of those councils, however, had been 
bred to professions very* ditferent from war and 
politics. But their situation alone, without edu- 
cation, experience, or even example, seems to have 
formed in them all at once the ^reat qualities which 
it required, and to have inspired them both with 
abilities and virtues which they therqselves could 
not well know that they possessed. If upon some 
occasions, therefore, it has animated them to ac- 
tions of mu^iiauimity which could not well liave 
been expected from them, we should not wonder if 
upon others it lias prompted them to exploits of 
somewhat a dillerent nature. 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are nui- 
sances in every respect; always more or less incon- 
venient to the countries in which they are esta- 
blished, and destructive to those which have the 
inisfortuiie to fall uiuier their government. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Conclusion of the Mercantile Sjjsicnu 

Though the encouragement of exportation, and the 
discouragement of importation, are the two great 
engines by which the mercantile system proposes to 
enrich every country, yet with regard to some par- 
ticular commodities it seems to follow an opposite 
plan : to discourage exportation and to encourage 
importation. Its \dtimate object, however, it pre- 
tends, is always the same, *lo enrich the country by 
an advantageous balance of trade. It discourages 
the exportation of the materials of manufacture, 
and of the instruments of trade, in order to give our 
own workmen an advantagCi and to enable them to 
undersell those of other natiohs in all foreign mar- 
kets : and by restraining, in this manner, the ex- 
portation of a feV commodities, of no great price, 
it proposes to occasion a much greater and more 
valuable exportation of others. It encourages the 
importation of the materials^ of manufacture, in 
order that our own people may be enabled to work 
them np more cheaply, and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
raapufactured commodities. I do not observe, at 
least in our Statute Book, any encouragement 
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j^iven to the importation of the iii^ruments of 
trade. When manufactures have advanced to a 
certain pitch of greatness, the fabrication of the 
instruments of trade becomes itself the object of 
a great number of very important manufactures. 
To give any particular encouragement to the im- 
portation of such instruments, would interfere too 
much with the interest of those manufactures. Such 
importation, therefore, instead of being encouraged, 
has frequently been prohibited. Thus the iinporta-^ 
tion of wool cards, except from Ireland, or when 
brought in as wreck or prize goods, was pro- 
hibited by the 3d of Edward IV.; which prohi- 
bition was renewed by the 39th of Elizabeth, and 
has been continued and* rendered perpetual by sub- 
.sequent laws. 

The importation of the materials of manufacture 
has sometimes been encouraged by an exemption 
from the duties to which other goods are subject, 
and sometimes by bounties. 

The importation of sheep's wool from several dif- 
ferent countries, of cotton wool froin all countries, of 
undressed tlax, of the greater part of dyeing drugs, 
of the greater part of undressed hides from Ireland 
or tlie British colonies, of seal skins from the Bri- 
tish Greenland fishery, of pig and bar iron from the 
British colonies, as well as of several other mate- 
rials of manufacture, has been encouraged by an 
exemption from all duties, if properly entered at 
the customhouse. The private interest of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers may, ptrhaps, have ex- 
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tort€d from ihe lopslature these exemptions, as well 
as the greater part of our otter commercial regu- 
lations. They arc, however, perfectly just and 
reasonable, and if, consisiently with the necessities 
of the state, they coulrf be extended to all the other 
materials of manufacture, the public would cer- 
tainly be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, however, 
has in some cases extended these exemptions a 
good deal beyond what can justly be considered as 
the rude materials of their work. By the 24 Geo. II. 
chap. 46, a small duty of only one penny the pound 
was imposed upon the importation of foreign brown 
linen yarn, instead of much higher duties to which 
it had been subjected before, viz. of sixpence the 
pound upon sail yarn, of one shilling the pound 
upon all French and Dutch yarn, and of two 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence upon the 
hundred weight of all spruce or Muscovia yarn. 
But our manufacturers were hot long satisfied with 
this reduction. By the 29th of the same king, 
chap. 15, the sa^ne law which gave a bounty upon 
the exportation of British and Irish linen of which 
the price did not exceed eighteen pence the }ard, 
even this small duty upon the importation of brown 
linen yarn was taken away. In the dilferent opera- 
tions, however, which are necessary for the pre- 
paration of linen yarn, a good deal more indu^^try 
is^ employed, than in the subsequent operation of 
pi'eparing linen cloth from linen yarn. To say 
nothing of the^^iudustly of the flax-growers and 
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flax-dressers, three or four spinners, at 'least, are 
necessary, in order to keep one weaver in constant 
employment ; and more than four-fifths of the 
whole quantity of labour* necessary for the pre- 
paration of linen cloth, is employed in that of linen 
yarn ; but our spinners are poor people, women 
commonly, scattered about in all different parts of 
the country, without support or protection. It is 
not by the sale of their work, but by^ that of the 
complete work of the weavers, that our great master 
manufacturers make their profits. As it is their 
interest to sell the complete manufact\ire as dear, 
so is it to buy the materials as cheap as possible. 
By extorting from the legislature bounties upon the 
exportation ol‘ their owndinen, high duties upon the 
importation of all foreign linen, and a total pro- 
hibition of the home consumption of some sorts of 
French linen, they endeavour to sell their own goods 
as dear as possible. By encouraging the importa- 
tion of foreign linens yaru, and thereby bringing it 
into competition with that which is made by our 
own people, they endeavour to buy the work of the 
})oor spiimeis as cheap as possible. They are as in- 
tent to keep down the wages of their own weavers, 
as the earnings of the poor spinners, and it is by no 
means for the ])enefit of the workman, that they 
eflideavour either to raise the price of the complete 
work, or to lower that of the rude materials. It 
is the industry which is carried on for the benefit 
of the rich and the powerful, that is principally Isin- 
couraged by our mercantilt systejp. That which 
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is carried on forlhe benefit of the poor and the indi- 
gent, is too bften either neglected, or oppressed. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of linen 
and the exemption from (kity upon the importation 
of foreign yarn, which were granted only for fifteen 
years, but continued by two different prolongations, 
expire with the end of the session of parliament 
which shall immediately follow the 24th of June, 
1786. 

The encouragement given to the importation of 
the materials of manufacture by bounties, has been 
principally confined to such as were imported from 
our American plantations. 

The first bounties of this kind were those granted 
about the beginning of the present century, upon 
the importation of naval stares from America. Un- 
der this denomination were comj)rehended timber 
fit for masts, yards, and bowsprits ; hemp; tar, pitch, 
and turpentine. The bounty, however, of one pound 
the ton upon masting* timber, and that of six pounds 
the ton upon hemp, were extended to such as should 
be imported into England from KScotland, Both 
these bounties continued without any variation, at 
the same rate, till they were severally allowed to 
expire; that upon hemp on the 1st of January, 
1741, and that upon masting-fimber at the end of 
the session of Parliament immediately following the 
24th June, 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, underwent, during their continuance, 
alterations. Originally that upon tar was 
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four pounds the ion; that upon pitch the same ; and 
that upon turpentine, three pounds the ton. The 
bounty of four pounds the ton upon tar was after- 
wards confined to such aj? had been* prepared in a 
particular manner ; that uf)on other good, clean, 
and merchantable tar was reduced to two pounds 
four shillings the ton. The bounty upon pitch was 
likewise reduced to one pound; and that upon tur- 
pentine to one pound ten shillings the k)n. 

The second bounty upon the importation of any 
of the materials of manufacture, according to the 
order of time, was that granted by the 21 Geo. II. 
chap. 30, upon the importation of indigo from the 
British plantations. When the plantation indigo 
was Worth three-fourthfe of the price of the best 
French indigo, it was by ibis act entitled to a bounty 
of sixpence the pound. This bounty, which, like 
most others, was granted only for a limited time, 
was continued by several prolongations, but was 
reduced to four-pen^e the pound. It was allowed 
to expire with the end of the session of parliament 
which followed the 25th March, ?781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that granted 
(much about the time that we were beginning some- 
times to court and sometimes to quarrel with our 
American colonies) by the 4 Geo. III. chap. 26, 
upon the importation of hemp, or undressed flax, 
from the British ])lantations. This bounty was 
granted for twenty-one years, from the 24th June, 
1764, to the 24th June, 1785. For the first seven 
years it was to be at the rJite of •ight pounds the 
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ton^ibr the second at Bin |iounds, and for the third 
at four pounds. It was not extended to Scotland, 
of which the climate (although hemp is sometimes 
raised there, iit small quahtities and of an inferior 
quality) is not very fit* for that produce. Such a 
bounty upon the importation of Scotch flax into 
England would have been too great a discourage- 
ment to the native produce of the southern part of 
the united kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by the 5 Geo. III. cViap. 45, upon the importation 
of wood from America. It was granted for nine 
years, from the 1st January, 1766, to the 1st Janu- 
ary, 1775. During the first three years, it was to 
be for every hundred and t^Venty good deals, at the 
rate of one pound ; and for every load containing 
fifty cubic feet of other squared timber, at the rate 
of twelve shillings. For the second three years, it 
was for deals, to be at the rate of fifteen shillings, 
and for other squared timberj'^at the rate of eight 
shillings ; and for the third three years, it was for 
deals, to be at tue rate of ten shillings, and fot 
other squared timber, at the rate of five shillings. 

The fifth bounty of this kind, was that granted by 
the 9 Geo. III. chap. 88, upop the importation of 
raW silk from the British plantations. It was 
granted for twenty-one years, from the 1st January, 
1770, to the 1st January, 1791. For the first seven 
years it was to be at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
for'#fery hundred pounds’ value ; for the Second, at 
twenty pounds; ^nd for*^he third, at fifteen pounds. 
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The management of the silk-worm and the prepa^ 
ration of silk requires so much hand labour, and 
labour is so very dear in America, that even this 
gfreat bounty, I have beeif informed, •was not likely 
to produce any considerable ^tfect. 

The sixth bounty of this kind, was that granted 
by 11 Geo. ill. chap. 50, for the importation of 
pipe, hogsheads, and barrel-staves and heading from 
the British plantations. It was granted for nine 
years, from 1st January, 1772, to the 1st January, 
1781. For the first three years, it was for a certain 
quantity of each, to be at the rate of six pounds ; 
for the second three years, at four pounds; and for 
the third three years, at two pounds. 

The seventh and last bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by the 19 Geo. III. chap. 37, upon the 
importation of hemp from Ireland. It was granted 
in the same manner as that for the importation of 
hemp and undressed flax from America, for twenty- 
one years, from the^24th June, 1779, to the 24th 
June, 1800. This term is divided, likewise, into 
three periods of seven years eacH; and in each of 
those periods, the rate of the Irish bounty is the 
same with that of tiie American. It does not, how- 
ever, like the American bounty, extend to the im- 
portation of undressed flax. It would have been 
too great a discouragement to the cultivation of that 
plant in Great Britain. When this last bounty was 
granted, the British and Irish legislatures were not 
in much better humour with one another, thajl the 
British and American ha^ been before. But this 
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boon to Ireland, it is to be hoped, has been granted 
under more fortunate auspices, than all those to 
America. 

The same commodities upon which we thus gave 
bounties, when imported from America, were sub- 
jected to considerable duties when imported from 
any other country. The interest of our American 
colonies was legarded as the same with that of the 
mother country. Their wealth was considered as 
our wealth. Whatever money was sent out to them, 
it was said, came all back to us by the balance of 
trade, and we could never become a farthing the 
poorer, by any expense which we could lay out upon 
them. They were our own in every respect, and it 
was an expense laid out upon the improvement of 
our own property, and for the profitable employment 
of our own people. It is unnecessary, I apprehend, 
at present to say any thing further, iii order to ex- 
pose the folly of a system, which fatal experience 
has now sufficiently exposed. ^ Had our American 
colonies really been a part of (Ireat Britain, those 
bounties might iWve been considered as bounties 
upon production, and would still have been liable 
to all the objections to which such bounties are 
liable, but to no other. 

Tlie exportation of the materials of manufacture 
is smnetinies discouraged by absolute prohibitions, 
and sometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more suc- 
cessful than any other class of workmen in per- 
suading the legielaturc^ that the prosperity of the 
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nation depended upon the success aud extension of 
their particular busin^ess. They have not only ob- 
tained a monopoly against the consumers by an ab-, 
solute prohibition of impcfrting woolkiu cloths from 
any foreij^n country ; but thej have likewise obtained 
another monopoly against the sheep farmers and 
growers of wool, by a similar prohibition of the 
exportation of live sheep and wool. The severity 
of many of the laws which ha\e been. enacted for 
the security of the revenue is very justly complained 
of, as imposing heavy penalties upon actions which, 
antecedent to the statutes that declared them to be 
crimes, had always been understood to be innocent. 
But the cruellest of our revenue laws, I will venture 
to affirm, are mild and gentle, in comjmrisou of 
some of those wliich the clamour of our merchants 
and manufacturers has extorted from the legislature, 
for the support of their own absurd and oppressive 
monopolies. Like the laws of Draco, these laws 
may be said to be airwritten in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, chap. 3, the exporter of 
sheep, lambs, or rams, was for tRe first oflence to 
forfeit all his goods for ever, to suffer a year’s im- 
prisonment, and then to have his left hand cut off 
in a market-town ujdoii a market-day, to be there 
nailed up; and for the second offence to be adjudged 
a felon, and to suffer death accordingly. To prevent 
the breed of our sheep from being propagated in 
foreign countries, seems to have been the object of 
this law* By the 13th aud 14th of Charles II. 
chap. IS, the exportotion of wool was made felony, 
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and the exporter subjected to the same penalties and 
forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, it is to 
be hoped that^ neither of these statutes were ever 
executed. The first ol them, however, so far as 1 
know, has never been directly repealed, and Ser- 
jeant Hawkins seems to consider it as still in force. 
It may, however, perhaps, be considered as virtually 
repealed by ihe 12th of Charles II. chap. 32, sect. 3, 
which, without expressly taking away the penalties 
imposed hy former statutes, imposes a new penalty, 
viz , that of twenty shillings for every sheep exported, 
or attempted to be exported, together with the for- 
feiture of the sheep and of the owner’s share of the 
sheep. The second of them was expressly repealed 
hy the 7th and Sth of William III. chap. 28, sect. 4, 
by which it is declared that, “ Whereas the statute 
of the 13th and 14th of King* Charles II., made 
against the exportation of wool, among* other things 
in the said act mentioned, doth enact the same to 
be deemed felony ; by th^ severity of which penalty 
the prosecution o^ offenders hath not been so effec- 
tually put in execution: Be it, therefore, enacted by 
the authority foresaid, that so much of the said act, 
which relates to the making the said offence felony, 
be repealed and made void.” 

The penalties, however, which are either imposed 
by this milder statute, or which, though imposed by 
former statutes, are not repealed by this one, are 
still sufficiently severe. Besides the forfeiture of 
the goods, the exporter ‘incurs the penalty of three 
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shillings for every pound weight oF wool either ex- 
ported or attempted* to be exported, tliat is, about 
four or five times the value. Any merchant or other 
person convicted of this offence is disabled from re~ 
quiring any debt or account*belonging to him from 
any factor or other person. Let his fortune be what 
it will, whether he is or is not able to pay those 
heavy penalties, the law means to ruin him com- 
pletely. But as the morals of the gresyt body of the 
people are not yet so corrupt as those of the con- 
trivers of this statute, I have not heard that any^ 
advantage has ever been taken of this clause. If 
the person convicted of this ofience is not able to 
pay the penalties within three months after judg- 
ment, he is to be transported for seven years, and if 
he returns before tlie expiration of that term, he is 
liable to the pains of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. The owner of the ship knowing this offence 
forfeits all his interest in the ship and furniture. 
The master and nnudners knowing this offence for- 
feit all their goods and chattels, and suffer three 
months’ imprisonment. By a mibsequent statute 
the master suffers six months’ imprisonment. 

In order to prevent exportation, the whole inland 
commerce of wool is laid under very burdensome 
and oppressive restrictions. It cannot be packed in 
any box, barrel, cask, case, chest, or any other pack- 
age, but only in packs of leather or pack-cloth, on 
which must be marked on the outside the words 
wool or i/arn, in large letters not less than three 
inches long, on pain of fotfeitingjthe same and the 
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packap, and three shilling a for every pound weight, 
to be paid by the owner or packer. It cannot be 
loaden on any horse or cart, or carried by land 
within hve milec of the coast, but between sun-rising 
and sun-setting, on pain of forfeiting the same, the 
horses and carriages. The hundred next adjoining 
to the sea-coast, out of or through which the wool is 
carried or exported, forfeits twenty pounds, if the 
wool is und^r the value of ten pounds ; and if of 
greater value, then treble that value, together with 
treble costs, to be sued for witliin the ^ear. The 
execution to be against any two of the inhabitants, 
whom the sessions must reimburse, by an assessment 
on the t)ther inhabitants, as in the cases of robbery. 
And if any person compounds witii the hundred for 
less tliau this penalty, he is to be imprisoned for five 
years; and any other iiersou may prosecute. These 
regulations take place through the whole kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kent and Sussex 
the restrictions are still more iroublesome. Every 
owner of wool within ten miles of the sea-coast must 
give an account in writing, three days after shearing, 
to the next officer of the customs, of the number of 
bis fleeces, and of the places where they are lodged. 
And before he removes auy part of them, he must 
give the like notice of the number and weight of 
the fleeces, and of the name and abode of the person 
to whom they are sold, and of the place to which it 
is intended they should be carried. No person 
within fifteen miles of the sea, in the said counties, 
oan buy nny wool, before he enters into bond to the 
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kina:, that no part of the wool whicH he shall so buy 
shall be sold by him to any other person within fif- 
teen miles of the sea. If any wool is found carrying 
towards the sea-side in the said counties, unless it 
has heen entered and security given as aforesaid, it 
is Ibrfcited, and the offender also forfeits three shil- 
lings for every pound weight. If any person lays 
any wool, not entered as aforesaid, within fifteen 
miles of the sea, it must be seized and forfeited, and 
if, afler^nch seizure, any person shall claim the 
same, he must give security to the exchequer, that if 
he is cast upon trial he shall pay treble costs, besides 
all' other penalties. 

When such restrictions are imposed upon the in- 
land trade, the coasting trade, we may believe, can- 
not be left very free. Every owner of wool who 
carrieth, or caiiseth to be carried, any wool to any 
port or pkcK^e on the sea-coast, in order to be from 
thence transported by sea to any other place or port 
on the coast, must fir*st cause an entry thereof to be 
made at the port from whence it is intended to be 
convened, containing the weight, fmarks, and num- 
ber of tlie packages, before he brings the same 
within five miles of that port; on pain of forfeiting 
the same, and also the horses, carts, and other car- 
riages ; and also of suffering and forfeiting, as by 
the other laws in force against the exportation of 
wool. This law, however (1 Will. Ill, chap. 32), is 
so very indulgent as to declare, that “ this shall not 
hinder any person from carrying his wool home from 
the place of shearing, though it be*within five miles 
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of the sea, provided that in ten days after shearing, 
and before he remove the wool, he do under his 
hand certify, to the next officer of the ctistorns, the 
true number of fleeces, artd where it is housed ; and 
do not remove the same, without certifyinn;' to such 
officer, under his hand, his intention so to do, three 
days before.” Bond must be p^iven that the wool 
to be carried coastways is to be landed at the parti- 
cular port for which it is entered outwards ; and if 
any part of it is landed witliout the presence of an 
officer, not only the forfeiture of the wool is incurred 
as in other floods, but the usual additional penalty 
of three shilling's for every pound weight is likewise 
incurred. 

Onr woollen manufactifrers, in order to justify 
their demand of such extraordinary restrictions and 
regulations, confidently asserted that English wool 
was of a ]x*culiar quality, siqierior to that of any 
other country ; that tiie wool of other countries 
could not, without some mixture of it, be wrought 
up into any tolerable manufacture; that fine cloth 
could not be mad> without it; that England, there- 
fore, if the exportation of it could l)e totally pre- 
vented, could monopolize to herself almost the whole 
woollen trade of the world; and thus, having no 
rivals, could sell at what price she pleased, and in a 
short time acquire the most incredible degree of 
wealth by the most advantageous balance of trade. 
This doctrine, like most other doctrines which are 
confidently asvserted by any considerable number of 
people, was, and still edntinues to be, most impli- 
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citly believed by a much greater number; by almossi 
all those who are •ither unacquainted with the 
woollen trade, or who have not made particular 
inquiries. It is, howevei*, so perfeetly false, that 
English wool is in any re{q:)ect necessary for the 
making of fine cloth, that it is altogether unfit for 
it. Fine cloth is made altogether of Spanish wool. 
English wool cannot be even so mixed with Spanish 
wool as to enter into the composition without spoiling 
and degna^ding, in some degree, the fabric of the 
cloth. 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of this 
work, that the effect of these regulations has been 
to depress the price of English wool, not only below 
what it naturally would be in the present times, but 
very much below w^hat it actually was in the time of 
Edward III. The price of Scots wool, when in con- 
sequence of the union it became subject to the same 
regulations, is said iq have fallen about one half. 
It is observed by the’very accurate and intelligent 
author of the Memoirs of Wool, the Reverend Mr. 
John Smith, that the price of the liest English wool 
in England is generally below what wool of a very 
inferior quality commonly sells for in the market of 
Amsterdam. To degress the price of this commo* 
dity below what may be called its natural and proper 
price, was the avowed purpose of those regulations ; 
and there seems to be no doubt of their having pro- 
duced the effect that was expected from them. 

This reduction of price, it may perhaps be thought, 
by discouraging the growing* of wool, must have re- 
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duced very much the annual produce of that com- 
modity, though not below what it formerly was, yet 
below what, in the present state of things, it would 
probably have< been, had it, in consequence of an 
open and free market,' been allowed to rise to the 
natural and proper price. 1 am, however, disposed 
to believe, that the quantity of the annual })roduce 
cannot have been much, though it may perhaps 
have been ,a little, affected by these regulations. 
The growing of wool is not the chief pj|>’/po^e for 
which the sheep farmer employs his industl7 and 
stock. He expects his profit, not so much frbm the 
price of the fleece, as from that of the carcase ; and 
the average or ordinary price of the latter must 
even, in many eases, 'make up to him whatever de- 
ficiency there may be in the average or ordinary 
price of the former. It has been observed in the 
foregoing part of this work, that “ Whatever regu- 
lations tend to sink the price, either of wool or of 
raw hides, below what it- naturally would be, must, 
in an improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to raises the price of butcher’s meat. The 
price both of the great and small cattle which are 
fed on improved and cultivated land, must be suffi- 
cient to j)ay the rent which the landlord, and the 
profit which the farmer, has reason to expect from 
improved and cultivated land. If it is not, they will 
soon cease to feed them. Whatever part of this 
price, therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, 
must be paid by the carcase. The less there is paid 
for the one, the more must be i>aid for the other. 
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In what manner this price is to be dwided upon the 
difh rerit parts of the btast, is inditfercnl to the land- 
lords and fanners, provided it is all paid to them. 
In an improved and cultivated coniflry, tlierefore, 
their interest as landlords atid farmers cannot be 
much atfected by such repdations, thouii'h their in- 
terest as consumers may, by the rise in the price of 
])ro\ isions.” According* to this reasoning therefore, 
this degradation in the price of wool is not likely, in 
an improif^l and cultivated country, to occasion any 
diminution in the annual j)roduce of that commo- 
dity; exeept so far as, by raisin«; the price of mutton, 
it may somewhat diminish the demand for, and con- 
sequently the production of, that particular species of 
butcher’s. >neat. Its effect, however, even in this 
way, it is probable, is not very considerable. 

But thouo’h its effect upon the quantity of the 
annual produce may not have been very consider- 
able, its effect upon the quality, it may perha[)s be 
ilioug;ht, must necessarily have been veiy great. 
The degradation in the quality of English wool, if 
not below what it was in former limes, yet below 
what it naturally would have been in the present 
.state of improvement and cultivation, must have 
been, it may perhaps^ be supposed, very nearly in 
proportion to the degradation of price. As the 
quality depends upon the breed, upon the pasture, 
and upon the management and cleanliness of the 
sheep, during the whole progress of the growth of 
the decce, the attention to these circumstances, it 
may naturally enough be inSagined,* can never be 
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greater thai\ in proportion to the recompense which 
the price of the fleece is likely fo make for the labour 
and expense which that attention requires. It hap- 
pens, however, ’that the goodness of the fleece de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon the health, growth, 
and bulk ol'the animal ; the same attention which is 
necessary for the improvement of the carcase, is, 
in some respects, sufficient for that of the fleece. 
Notwithstanding the degradation of price, English 
wool is said to have been improved c<j^'Mderably 
during the course even of the pre.sent century. The 
impr ovement might perhaps have been greater if the 
])rice had been better ; but the lowness of price, 
though it may have obstructed, yet certainly it has 
not altogether prevented that improvement. 

The violence of these regulations, therefore, seems 
to have affected neither the quantity nor the quality 
of the annual produce of wool so much as it might 
have been expected to do (tliongb I think it probable 
that it may have affected the latter a good deal more 
than the former) ; and the interest of the growers of 
wool, though it rfiust have been hurt in some degree, 
seems, iq)on the whole, to have been much less hurt 
than could well have been imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not justify the 
absolute prohibition of the exportation of wool. But 
they will fully justify the imposition of a consider- 
able tax upon that exportation. 

To hurt in any degree the interest of any one 
order of citizens, for no other purpose but to pro- 
mote that of some other, is evidently contrary to 
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that justice and equality of treatment which the 
sovereig^n owes to all jLhe different ordci^ of his sub- 
jects. But the prohibition certainly hurts, in some 
degree, the interest ol’ th^ growers of wool, for no 
other purpose but to pronipte that of the manu- 
facturers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to con- 
tribute to the support of the sovereign or common- 
wealth. A tax of tive, or c\cn often shillings ujion 
the expjj^ition ot' every tod of wool, would ])roduce 
a very considerable revenue to the sovereign.* It 
would hurt the interest of the growers somewhat 
less than the prohibition, because it would not yu’o- 
bably lower the price of wcm)1 quite so much. It. 
would afford a suffiueiiUadvantage to the manufac- 
turer, because, though he might not buy his wool 
altogether so cheap as under the piohibition, he 
would still buy it, at least, five or ten shillings 
cheaper than any foreign manufacturer could buy 
it, besides saving theV freight and insurance, which 
the other would be obliged to pay. It is scarce 
possible to devise a tax vvliich could produce any 
considerable revenue to the sovereign, and at the 
same time occasion so little ineonveuiency to any- 
body. 

The prohibition, liiotwithstanding all the penalties 
which guard it, does not prevent the exportation of 
wool. It is exported, it is well known, in great 
quantities. The great difference between the price 
in the home and that in the foreign market, presents 
such a temptation to smugfling, tkat all the rigour 
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of the law caniW prevent it. This illegal exporta- 
tion is advantageous to nobc^dy but the smuggler. 
A legal exportation subject to a tax, by affording a 
revenue to tlie sovereign, and thereby saving the 
imposition of some othtr, perhaps, more burdensome 
and inconvenient taxes, might prove advantageous 
to all the different subjects of the state. 

The exportation of fuller's earth, or fuller’s clay, 
supposed to be necessary for preparing and cleansing 
the woollen nianufacturcs, has been sol^^'cted to 
nearly the same penalties as the exportation of wool. 
Even tobacco-pipe clay, though acknowledged to be 
diflevent from fuller’s clay, yet, on account of their 
reseiriblaiice, and because fuller’s clay might some- 
times be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, has been 
laid under the same prohibitions and penalties. 

By the 13tli and 14th of Charles 11. chap. 7, the 
exportation, not only of raw hides, but of tanned 
leather, except in the shape of boots, shoes, or slip- 
pers, was prohibited ; and theiaw gave a monopoly 
to our bootmakers and shoemakers, not only against 
our graziers, but against our tanners. By subse- 
quent statutes, our tanners have got themselves 
exempted IVom this monopoly, upon paying a small 
tax of only one shilling on the hundredweight of 
tanned leather, weighing one hundred and twelve 
pounds. They have obtained likewise tlie drawback 
of two-thirds of the excise duties imposed upon their 
commodity, even when exported without further 
manufacture. All manufactures of leather may be 
exported duty fr^’e ; and the'exporter is besides en- 
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titled to the drawback of the whole dutjes of excise. 
Our graziers still corftinue subject to the old monO' 
poly. Graziers separated from one another, and 
dispersed through all the different* corners of the 
country, cannot, without gfeat difficulty, combine 
together for the purpose either of imposing mono- 
polies upon their fellow-citizens, or of exempting 
themselves from such may have been imposed 
upon them by otlier peo})le. Manufacturers of all 
kinds, 5f^^'^cted tOirether in numerous bodies in all 
great cities, easily can. Even the horns of cattle 
are prohibited to be exported ; and the two insigni- 
ficant trades of the bonier and comb-maker enjoy, 
in this respect, a monopoly against the graziers. 

Restraints, either by* prohibitions or by taxes, 
upon the exportation of goods which are partially, 
but not completely manufactured, are not p(‘culiar 
to the manufacture of leather. As long as any 
thing remains to be done, in order to fit any com- 
modity for immediate use and consumjition, our 
manufacturers think that they themselves ought to 
have the doing of it. Woollen and worsted 

are prohibited to be exported under the same penal- 
ties as wool. Even white cloths arc subject to a 
duty upon exportutmii, and our dyers have so far 
obtained a monopoly against our clothiers. Our 
clothiers would probably have been able to defend 
themselves against it, but it happens that the greater 
part of onr principal clothiers are themselves like- 
wise dyers. Watch-cases, clock-cases, and dial- 
plates for clocks and watcllfes, have been prohibited 

2 p 3 
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to be exported. Our clockmakcrs and watchmakers 
are, h seems, nnwilUiif^ that the price of this sort of 
'vvorkmanship should be raised upon them by the 
competition of foreignerff. 

By some old statutes of Edward III., Henry VIIL, 
and Edward VI., the exportation of all metals was 
prohibited. Lead and tin were alone excepted, pro- 
bably on account of the ^reat abundance of those 
metals; irpthc exportation of which, a considerable 
part of the trade of the kingdom in thos^-^diys con- 
sisted. For the encouragement of the mining trade, 
the r)th of William and Mary, chap. 17, exempted 
from this prohibition iron, cop])er, and mundic 
metal made from British ore. The exportation of 
all sorts of copper bars, foreign us well as British, 
w'as afterwards permitted by the 9th and iOth of 
William Ilf. chap. 26. The exportation of un- 
manufactured brass, of what is called gun-metal, 
bell- metal, and slirotr-meta], still continues to be 
prohibited. Brass manufactures of all sorts may 
be exported duty free. 

l''he exportatitlii of the materials of manufacture, 
where it is not altogether prohibited, is in many 
cases subjected to considerable duties. 

By the 8th George 1. chap^ 15, the exportation 
of all goods the produce or manufacture of Great 
Britain, upon which any duties had been imposed 
hy former statiues, was rendered duty free. The 
following goods, however, w^ere excepted: Alum, 
lead, lead ore. tin, tanned leather, copperas, coals, 
wool, cards, white wool fen cloths, lapis calaminari.s, 
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skins of all sorts, g'lue, coney haiT or^ wool, bares’ 
w'ool, hair of all sorts, horses, and lithar^'e of lead. 
If you except horses, all these are either materials 
ol‘ manufacture, or incoir^ilete manufactures (which 
may be considered as materials for still further 
manufacture), or instrurnents of trade. This statute 
leaves them subject to all the old duties which had 
ever been imposed upon them, the old subsidy and 
one per cent, outwards. 

same statute a great number of foreign 
drugs for dyers’ use are exem])led from all duties 
upon importation. lOacli of them, however, is after- 
wuirds subje(‘ted to a certain duty, not indeed a very 
iieavy one, upon exportation. Our dyers, it seems, 
while (hey thought it f</r their interest to encourage 
the importation of those drugs, by an exemption 
from all duties, thought it likewise lor their own 
interest to throw some .small discouragement upon 
their exYK)rtatioii. The avidity, however, wdiich 
suggested this notable piece of mercantile ingenuity, 
most ])r()hably disap])ointed itself of its object. It 
necessarily taught the imjKjrtersito be mor(‘ careful 
than tliey might otherwise have been, that their 
importation should not exceed wluit was necessary 
for the supply of the home market. The home 
market was at all times likely to he more scantily 
supplied ; the commodities were at all times likely 
to be somewhat dearer tliere than they would have 
been, had the exportation been rendered as free as 
the imporhitjon. 

By the abovementione?! statuti, gum senega or 
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gum arabic^ beftig among the enumerated dyeing 
drugs, might be imported daty free. They were 
subjected, indeed, to a small poundage duty, amount- 
ing only to threepence in the hundredweight upon 
their re-exportation, France enjoyed, at that time, 
an exclusive trade to the country most product i\e of 
those drugs, that which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the Senegal ; and the British market could not 
be easily supplied by the immediate importation of 
them fron\ the place of growth. By thc^pM^^ili Geo. 
II., therefore, gum senega was allowed to be im- 
ported (contrary to the general dispositions of the 
act of navigation) from any part of Europe. As 
the law, however, did not mean to encourage this 
species of trade, so contrary to the general prin- 
ciples of the mercantile ]H)licy of England, it im- 
posed a duty of ten shillings the hundredweight 
upon such importation, and no ])art of this duty was 
to be allerwards drawn back upon its exportation. 
The successful war which began in 1755 gave Great 
Britain the same exclusive trade to those countries 
which France ha^i' enjoyed before. Our manufac- 
turers, as soon as the peace was made, endea\oured 
to avail themselves of this advantage, and to esta- 
blish a monopoly in their own favour, both against 
the growers, and against the importers of this com- 
modity. By the 5th Geo. III., therefore, chap. *i7, 
the exjiortation ol gum senega from his Majesty’s 
dominions in Africa was confined to Great Britain, 
and was subjected to all the same restrictions, regu- 
lations, forleitures, and ]^nalties as that of the enu- 
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merated commodities of the Br^ish colonics in 
America and the West Indies. Its im^iortation, in- 
deed, was subjected to a small duty of sixpence the 
hiiudrcdweig'ht, but its re-exportatioy was subjected 
to the enormous duty of one, pound ten shillings the 
hundred\vcij*ht. It was the intention of our manu’ 
facturers that the whole produce of those countries 
should be imported into Great Britain, and in order 
that they themselves might be enabled to buy it at 
their o^m priccj that no ])art ot‘ it shouhf be exported 
again, bu^^at such an expense as would sulficiently 
discourage that exportation. Their avidity, however, 
upon this, as well as upon many other occasions, 
(lisa])p()inted itself of its object. This enormous 
duty presented such a ^temptation to smuggling, 
that great quantities of tins commodity were clan- 
destinely exported, probably to all the manufacturing 
countries of Europe, but particularly to Holland, not 
only from Great Britain, but from Africa. Upon 
this account, by the 14 Geo. III. chap. 10, this duty 
upon exportation w'as reduced to five shillings the 
hundredweight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the old 
.subsidy was levied, beaver-skins were estimated at 
six shillings and eiglitpence a piece, and the dilfer- 
ent subsidies and ^inpost.«, which before the year 
1722 had been laid upon their importation, amounted 
to one-fifth part of the rate, or to sixteenpence upon 
each skin ; all of wdiich, except half the old subsidy, 
amounting only to twopence, was drawn back uj)on 
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exportation. 'IlSiiis duty upon the importation of so 
important a ^material of manufacture had been thoii^’ht 
too high, and, in the year 1722, the rate was reducect 
to two shillings and si:^penee, which reduced the 
duly upon importation .to sixpence, and of this only 
one-half was to be drawn back upon exportation. 
The same successful war put the country most ])ro- 
ductive of beaver under the dominion of (iroat Bri- 
tain, and beaver-skins being among the enumerated 
commodities, their exportation from Ame^nca was 
coih^eijaently confined to the nrarketof (areal Britain. 
Our manufacturers soon bethought themselves of the 
advantage which they might make of this circum- 
stance, and in the year 1764, tlie duty upon the 
importation of beaver-syn was reduced to one 
penny, but the duty upon exportation was raised to 
sevenpence each skin, without any drawback of the 
duty upon importation. By the same law, a duty 
of eighteenpence the pound was imposed upon the 
exportation of beaver-wool or wombs, without 
making any alteration in the duty upon the impor- 
tation of that commodity, which when im})()rted by 
British and in British shipping, amounted at that 
time to between fourpence and fivepeuce the piece. 

Chials may be considered both as a materia] of 
manufacture and as an iustrimfant of trade. Heavy 
duties, accordingly, have been imposed upon their 
expoftalion, amounting at present (1783) to more 
than five shillings the ton, or to more than fifteen 
shillings the chaldron, Newcastle measure ; which 
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is in most cases more than the ori«:Aial value of the 
commodity at the coSl-pit, or even at the shipping 
oort for exportation. 

The exportation, however, ol’ the •instruments of 
trade, properly so called, v* commonly restrained, 
not by high duties, but by absolute prohibitions. 
Thus by the 7th and 8th of William 111. chap. 20, 
sect. 8, the exportation ot' frames or engines for 
knitting gloves or stockings is ])rohibited under the 
})enalt}^ only of the forfeiture of such frajnes or 
engines, so exported, or attempted to be exported, 
but of forty pounds, one-half to the king, the other 
to the ])erson who shall inform or sue for the same. 
In the same manner, by the 14 Geo III., chap. 71, 
the exportation to foreigil parts, of any utensils made 
use of ill the cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, is prohibited under the penalty, not only of 
the forfeiture of such utensils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the person who shall offend 
in this manner, and fikewise of two hundred pounds 
to be paid by the ma.ster of the ship who shall 
knowingly suffer such utensils to ]|e loaded on board 
his ship. 

When such heavy penalties were imposed upon 
the exportation of the dead instruments of trade, it 
could not well be expected that the living instru- 
ment, the artificer, should be allowed to go free. 
Accordingly, by the hth Geo. I. chap. 27, the per- 
son who shall be convicted of enticing any artificer 
of, or in any of the manufactures of Great Britain, 
to go into any foreign par^, in oriler to practise or 
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teach his trade, Is liable for the first offence to be 
fined in any sum not exceeding'one hundred pounds, 
and to three months* imprisonment, and until the 
fine shall be paFd; and fcA- the second offence, to be 
fined in any sum at the discretion of the court, and 
to imprisonment for twelve months, and until the 
fine shall be paid. By the 23rd Geo. IF. chap. 13, 
this penalty is increased for the first offence to five 
hundred pounds for every artificer so enticed, and 
to twelve months' imprisonment, and uiV^ihe fine 
shall be paid ; and for the second offence, to one 
thousand pounds, and to two years’ imprisonment, 
and until the fine shall he yiaid. 

By the former of those two statutes, ii])on proof 
that any person has been enticiiio; any artificer, or 
that any artificer has promised or contracted to ^o 
into foreiii^n parts for the purposes aforesaid, such 
artificer may he ohlig'ed to ^ive security at the dis- 
cretion of the court, that he shall not go beyond the 
seas, and may be committed to prison until he give 
such security. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the seas, and is 
exercising or teaching his trade in any foreign 
country, upon warning lieing given to him by any 
of his majesty’s ministers or coi^suls abroad, or by 
one of his majesty's secretaries oF state for the time 
being, if he does not, within six months after such 
warning, return into this realm, and from thence- 
forth abide and inliabit continually within the same, 
he is from thenceforth declared incapable of taking 
any legacy devised to him within this kingdom, ot 
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of bein^ executor or administrator ti) any person, or 
of taking' any lands wkhin this kinc^doni*by descent, 
devise, or ])urcliase. He likewise forfeits to the 
king, all his hinds, goods ai^l ciiattels^is declared an 
alien in every respect, and is# put out of the king’s 
protection. 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe how con- 
trary such regulations arc to the boasted liberty of 
the subject, of which we affect to be so v^ry Jealous ; 
but wlil^b.^in this case, is so plainly sacriticed to 
the futile interests of our merchants and manufac- 
turers. 

The laudable motive of all these regulations, is 
to extend our own manufactures, not by their own 
improvement, but by the depression of those of all 
our neighbours, and by putting an end, as much as 
])ossible, to the troublesome competition of such 
odious and disagreeable rivals. Our master manu- 
turers think it reasonable, that they themselves 
should have the monbpoly of the ingenuity of all 
their countrymen. Though by restraining, in 
some trades, the number of apprentices which can 
be employed at one time, and by imposing the 
nece.ssity of a long apprenticeship in all trades, 
they endeavour, all of them, to confine the know- 
ledge of their respective employments to as small a 
number as possible, they are unwilling, however, 
that any part of this small number should go abroad 
to instruct foreigners. 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all 
production ; and the interest of the^producer ought 

2q 
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to be attended ^), only so far as it may be neces- 
sary for proTfioting that of the^onsurner. 

The maxim is so perfectly self-evident, that it 
would be absur^l to attetrj^pt to prove it. But in the 
mercantile system, the.Jnterest of tlie consumer is 
almost constantly sacrificed to that of the producer; 
and it seems to consider production, and not con- 
sumption, as the ultimate end and object of all in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Ill the restraints upon the iinportatioiv of all 
foreign commodities which can come into com- 
petition with those of our own growth, or manu- 
facture, the interest of the home-consumer is evi- 
dently sacrificed to that of the producer. It is 
altogether for the benefit of the latter, that the 
former is obliged to pay that enhancement of price 
which this monopoly almost always occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the producer 
that bounties are granted upon the exportation 
of some of his productions. The home-consumer 
is obliged to pay, first, the tax which is necessary 
for paying the bounty, and secondly, the still greater 
tax which necessarily arises from the enhancement 
of the price of the commodity in the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Portugal, 
the consumer is prevented by high duties from pur- 
chasing of a neighbouring country, a commodity 
which our own climate does not produce, hut is 
obliged to purchase it of a distant country, though 
it is acknowledged that the commodity of the dis- 
tant country is r f a wo'j se quality than that of the 
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near one. The home-consumer is'obli^ed to sub- 
mit to this iiieonveifiency, in order that the pro- 
ducer may import inio the distant country some of 
his productions upon more\dvantagt^)us terms than 
he would otherwise have be^n allowed to do. The 
consumer, too, is ohli^-ed to ]);iy whatever enhance- 
ment in the ])rice of those very/productions this 
forced ex])ortation may occa.sion in the home mar- 
ket. 

But % Jiie system of laws which has been (esta- 
blished for the management of onr American aiid 
West Indian colonies, the i]itercst of the home- 
consnmer has been sacrificed to that ol“ the pro- 
ducer with a more extravagant profusion than in all 
our other commercial regulations, A great empire 
has been established for the sole purpose of raising 
up a nation of customers who should be obliged to 
buy from the sliops of our difierent producers all 
the goods with which these could supply them. For 
the sake of that little enhancement of price which 
this monopoly might afi'ord our producers, the 
home-consumers have been burliiened with the 
whole expense of maintaining and defending that 
empire. For this purpose, and for this purpose only, 
in the two last wars, more than two hundred mil- 
lions have been spertt., and a new debt of more than 
a hundred and seventy millions has been contracted 
over and above all that had been expeiuh'd for the 
same purpose in former wars. The interest of this 
debt alone is not only greater than the whole extra- 
ordinary profit, which it ever cou^l he pretended 
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was made l)y tfte monopoly of the colony trade, but 
than the whole value of tlftil trade, or than the 
whole value of the g^oods, which at an average have 
been annually exported/to the colonies. 

It cannot be very <lHIicuH t(J determine who have 
been the contrivers of this whole mercantile system ; 
not the consunfers, we may believe, whose interest 
has been entirfdy neg*lectcd ; but the producers, 
whose into vest has been so carefully attended to ; 
and among- this latter class our ine^-hihts and 
manufactiners have been by lar the ])rincipal archi- 
tects. Ill the mercantile regulations, which have 
Ijcen taken notice of in this chapter, the interest of 
our manufacturers has been most peculiarly attended 
to; and the interest, not so much of the consumers 
as that of some other sets of producers, has been 
sacrificed to it. 
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Of the Agrii'-ullurdf Systems', or jof those Systems 
of JhJifirat Eronoimf, 'whleh represe/it the Pro- 
iJuce of Ldtuf (IS either the sole or the privcijxii 
Soit^('e oj' tie* Heremu* and Weatih of (0:ery 
Countrjf. 

Thk agricultural systems of political economy will 
not require so long an explanation as that which I 
have thought it necessary to bestow upon the mer- 
cantile or commercial system. 

’'I'hat s)sleni which re])resents the produce of 
land as the sole source of the revenue and wealth 
of every country has, so tar as I know, never been 
adopted by any natiot., and it at ])reHent exists only 
in the s|>ecuiatioiis of a few men of great learning 
and ingenuity in France. It would not, stirely, be 
worth while to examine at great| length the errors 
of a systeui which never has done, and probably 
never will do any harjn in any part of the world. 
I '•liall endeavour to explaiii, however, as distinctly 
as I can, the greed, outlines of this very ingenious 
system. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Louis XIV., 
was a man of probity, of great industry and know- 
ledge of detail ; of great^^expcrience and acuteness 
in the examination of public accu^mts, and of abi- 
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lities, in short, '^every way fitted for introducing 
method and ^ood order into the collection and ex- 
penditure of the public revenue. That minister 
had unfortunately embraced all the prejudices of 
the mercantile system,'* in its nature and essence a 
system of restraint and regulation, and such as 
could scarce fail be agreeable to a laboiious and 
plodding man of business, who had been accus- 
tomeil to regulate the dijl^rent departments of 
public offices, and to estaljSsli the neeejr ary checks 
and controls for confining each to its proper 
sphere. The industry and commerce of a great 
country he endeavoured to regulate upon the same 
model as the departments of a public office; and 
instead of allowing every" man to pursue his own 
interest his own wa\, upon the liberal plan of 
e(piality, liberty and justice, he bestowed upon 
certain branches of industry extraordinary privi- 
leges, while he laid others under as extraordinary 
restraints. lie was not only disposed, like other 
Euro[)ean ministers, to encourage more the in- 
dustry of the towns than that of the country, but, 
ill order to support the industry of the towns, he 
was willing even to depress and keep dowm that of 
the country. In order to render provisions cheap 
to the inhabitants of the towhs, and thereby to 
encourage manufactures and foreign commerce, he 
prohibited altogether the exportation of corn, and 
thus excluded the inhabitants of the country from 
every foreign market for by far the most important 
part of the produce of their industry. This pro- 
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hibition, joined to <lic restraints# imyosed by the 
ancient ])ro\ incial of France upon the trans- 
]>ortati()n of corn iroin one province to another, 
and to the arbitrary and-^ dep^radittg;; taxes which 
are le\ied upon the eultivfitor.s in almost all the 
provinces, di‘^courag;ed and kept down the as’-ricul- 
tiirc of that country very niuch^ielow the state to 
which it would naturally have risen in so very fer- 
tile a .Hul and so very ^j^nppy n. climate. This state 
of clisl*oiP‘ag*cment an<l% depression was felt more or 
less in every diiferent part of the country, and many 
(liJlcrent impnries were set on foot concerning the 
causes of it. One of those causes appeared to be 
the j)rel'ereuce given, by the institutions of Mr. Col- 
bert, to the industry of Ihe towns above that of the 
country. 

Jf the rod be bent too much one way, says the 
proverb, in order to make it straight you must bend 
it as much the other. The French jdjilosophers, who 
have proposed the s'ystein wliich rei)reseiits agricul- 
ture as the sole source of the revenue and wealth of 
every country, seem to liave adopted this proverbial 
maxim ; and as in the })laii of ifer. Colbert the in- 
dustry of the towns was certainly overvalued in com- 
parison with that of the country, so in their system it 
seems lo be as cerlainl> undervahied. 

The different orders of peoj)le wdio have ever been 
supposed to contribute in any respect towards the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
they divide into three classes. The first is the class 
of the ])roprietors of land*,** The second is the class 
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of the cultivators|/of farmers and country labourers, 
whom they honour with the peculiar appellation of 
the productive class. The third is the class f)f arti- 
ficers, manufacturers an4i merchants, whom Ihey en- 
deavour to degrade by fiie humiliating appellation of 
the barren or unproductive class. 

The clas« of pi^nrietors contributes to the annual 
produce by the expense which they may occasionally 
lay out iipoiio the improvement of the land, upon the 
buildini«;s, drains, enclosures and other anifiliorations, 
which they may either make or maintain upon it, 
and by means of which the cultivators are enabled, 
with the same capital, to raise a greater ])rodLice, and 
consequently to pay a greater rent. This advanced 
rent may be considered as the interest or profit due 
to the proprietor upon the expense or capital which 
he thus employs in the irnyu’overnent of his land. 
Such expenses are in tliis system called ground ex- 
penses (depenses foncieres). 

The cultivators or farmers contribute to the annual 
produce by what are in this system called the ori- 
ginal and annual ^expenses (depenses primitives et 
dispenses annuelles) which they lay out iqmii the 
cultivation of the laud. The original expenses con- 
.sist in the instruments of husbandry, in the stock of 
cattle, in the seed, and in the Inaintenanee of the 
farmer’s family, servants and cattle, during at least a 
great part of the first year of his occupancy, or till he 
can receive some return from the land. The annual 
expenses consisSt in the seed, in the wear and tear of 
the instruments <^of husbandry, and in the annual 
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maintenance of the farmer’s scrva|its and cattle, and 
of his thinily too, s(Tfar as any part of them can be 
(onsidered as servants cinpIo3ed in cultivation. That 
part of the produce of the land wjxich remains to 
him after payin'^; the ren\f ouo’ht to be sufficient, 
first, to replace to him within a reasonable time, at 
least during’ the term ofhis occm/ancy, the whole of 
his orii;inal expenses, top;elher with the ordinary 
profits of stock; and, secondly, to rcjilace to him 
annually the wliole of his annual expenses, top;ether 
likewise with the ordinary profits of stock? Those 
two sorts of expenses arc two cajiitals which the 
farmer employs in cultivation; and unless they are 
reiJ’ularly restored to him, toii'cther with a reasonable 
proiit, he cannot carry, on his employment upon a 
level with other employments; hut, from a reg’ard 
to his own interest, must desert it as soon as pos- 
sible, and seek some otlier. That part of the pro- 
duce of the land which is thus necessary for enablinp; 
the farmer to contiifue his business, ouj^ht to be con- 
sidered as a fund sacred to cultivation, which if the 
landlord violates, he necessarily reduces th^ jiroduce 
of his owm land, and in a few yefirs not only disables 
the farmer from pay i 112^ this racked rent, but from 
paying the reasonable rent which he might other- 
wise have got for^his land. The rent which properly 
belongs to the landlord, is no more than the meat 
produce which remains after paying in the com- 
yiletest manner all the necessary expenses which 
must be previously laid out in order to raise the 
gross, or the whole produ^. It is^ because the labour 
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of the Cultivators^^ over and above paying- completely 
all those nedessary expenses, adbrtls a neat produce 
of this kind, that this class of people are in this 
system *peculiaiily distiinruished by the honourable 
appellation of the productive class. Their original 
and annual expenses are lor the same reason called, 
in this system, p'v^ductive expenses, bec'au^"e, over 
and above replacing' their own value, they occasion 
the annual reproduction of this neal produce. 

The ground exj)enses, as they are call^l, o't what 
the landlord lays out upon the imy)rovement of his 
land, are in this system too honoured with the appel- 
lation ol’ productive expenses. Till the whole of 
those expenses, together with the ordinary profits of 
stock, have been corn])letely repaid to him by the 
advanced rent which he gets from his land, that 
advanced rent ought to be regarded as sacred and 
inviolable, both by the church and by the king; 
ought to be subject neither to tithe nor to taxation. 
If it is otherwise, by discouraging the improvement 
of land, the church discourages the future increase 
of her own tithes, and the king the future increase oi* 
his own taxes. As in a well-ordered state of things, 
therefore, those ground expenses, over and above 
reproducing in the cornpletest manner their own 
value, occasion likewise after a cettuin time a repro- 
duction of a neat ])roduce, they are in this system 
considered as productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, however, 
together with the original and the annual expenses 
of the farmer, are the oirfy three sorts of expenses 
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which ill this system are consider|'d as productive. 
All other expenses and all other ordSrs of people, 
even those who in tlie conmum apprehensions of 
men are rco'arded as the most prodi^itive, ar£ in this 
account of thing's represented as altogether barren 
and un])rodiictive. 

Artihccrs and manufacturers, iv^particular, whose 
indnstry, in the common a]}prehensions of men, in- 
creases so much the \alne of the rudg produce of 
land, %re in this system represented as a class of 
jieople altogether barren and unproductive. Their 
labour, it is said, ie])laccs only the stock which em- 
[)lo\s them, together with its ordinary profits. That 
stock consists in the materials, tools, and wages, 
advanced to them by their employer; and is the 
fund destined for their employment and maintenance. 
Its prolhs are the fund destined for the maintenance 
of their employer. Their employer, as he advances 
to them the stock of materials, tools, and wages ne- 
cessary for their enlployment, so he advances to 
himself what is necessary for his own maintenance, 
and this maintenance he generally proportions to 
the profit which he expects to ma\e by the price of' 
their work. Unless its price repays to him the main- 
tenance which he advances to himself, as well as the 
materials, tools and| wages which he advances to his 
workmen, it evidently does not repay to him the 
whole expense which he lays out upon it. The 
profits of manufacturing stock, therefore, are not, 
like the rent of land, a neat produce which remains 
after completely repaying flie whoit expense which 
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must be laid out order to obtain tbem. The stock 
of the farmer’yields him a profit as well as that of the 
master manufacturer ; and it yields a rent likewise 
to another person, which that of the master manu- 
facturer does not. The..'^e\pense, therefore, laid out 
in employing and maintaining artificer^ and manu- 
facturers, does iKkmore than continue, if one may 
say so, the existence of its own \alue, and does not 
produce any. now value. It is therefore alloi’clher <i 
barren and unproductive expense. The expense, on 
the contrary, laid out in employing farmeis and 
country labourers, over and above continuing the 
existence of its own value, produces a new value, 
the rent of the landlord. It is therefore a productive 
expense. 

Mercantile stock is equally barren and unpro- 
ductive with manufacturing stock. It only continues 
the existence of its own value, without producing 
any new value. Its profits are only the repayment 
of the maintenance which its employer advances to 
himself during the time that he employs it, or till 
he receives the returns of it. They are only the re- 
payment of a part'of the expense which must be laid 
out in employing it. 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers never 
adds anything to the value of^the whole annual 
amount of the rude produce of the land. It adds 
indeed greatly to the value of spine particular parts 
of it. But the consumption which in the mean- 
time it occasions of other parts, is precisely equal to 
the value which it adds«io those parts ; so that the 
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value of tlie whole amount is not, ai anj one moment 
of time, in the least •aui’miented by it. The person 
who works the lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for ex- 
ample, will sometimes raise tiie vahie of perhaps a 
pennyworth of flax to tliir^ pounds sterlinp;. But 
Ihouo'h at first si«*ht he aj>pears thereby to multiply 
the value of a j)art of the rude produce about seven 
thousand and two liiindred tiines, he in reality adds 
nothing’ to the value of the whole annuAJ amount of 
the ru?ie produce. The working of that layc j^osts 
him perhaps two years’ labour. The thirty pounds 
which he gets for it when it is finished, is no more 
than the repayment of the subsistence which he ad- 
vances to himself during the two years that he is 
ernploNcd about it. The Value which, by every day s, 
month’s, or year’s labour, he adds to the fiax, does 
no more than replace the value of his own con- 
sum])tiori during that day, month, or year. At no 
moment of time, therefore, does he add anything to 
the value of the whole annual amount of the rude 
produce of the laud : the portion of that produce 
which he is continually consuming, being always 
equal to the value which he is continually pro- 
ducing. The extreme po\erty of the greater part 
of the persons employed in this expensive, though 
trifling manufacture, may satisfy us that the price of 
their work does not in ordinary cases exceed the 
value of their subsistence. It is otherwise with the 
work of farmers and country labourers. The rent 
of the landlord is a value, jvhich, in ordinary cases, 
it is continually producing, over*aifd above re- 
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placing, in the ipiost complete manner, the whole 
consumption,’ the whole expenF?e laid out upon the 
employment and maintenance both of the workmen 
and of their employer. 

Artificers, manufactiiriTs and merchants, can aug- 
ment the revenue and wealth of their society, by 
parsimony only; or, as it is expressed in this system, 
by privation, that is, by depriving themselves of a 
part of the funds destined for their own subsistence. 
They annually reproduce nothing but those Yunds. 
XJnless, therefore, they annually save s(>me part of 
them, unless they annually deprive themselves of 
the enjoyment of some part of them, the revenue 
and wealth of their society can never be in the 
smallest degree augmented by means of their in- 
dustry. Farmers and country labourers, on the 
contrary, may enjoy completely the whole funds 
destined for their own subsistence, and yet augment 
at the same time the revenu*' and wealth of their 
society. Over and above what is destined for their 
own subsistence, their industry annually affords a 
neat produce, of which the augmentation necessarily 
augments the revenue and wealth of their society. 
Nations, therefore, which, like France or England, 
consist in a great measure of proprietors and culti- 
vators, can be enriched by indui^try and enjoyment. 
Nations, on the contrary, which, like Holland and 
Hamburgh, are composed chiefly of merchants, arti- 
ficers and manufacturers, can grow rich only through 
parsimony and privation. As the interest of nations 
so differently^ cilcumstahced is very different, so is 
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likewise the common character jf the people. In 
those of the formei? kind, liberality, frankness, and 
good fellowship, naturally make a part of that com- 
mon character. In the latter, narrowness, irTeanness, 
and a selfish disposition, aSerse to all social pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

The unproductive class, that o/ merchants, artifi- 
cers and manufacturers, is mairftained and employed 
altogether at the expense of the tw^o otjier classes, of 
that '’^{f proprietors, and of that of cultivators. They 
furnish it both with the materials of its woi*k and 
with the fund of its subsistence, with the corn and 
cattle which it consumes while it is employed about 
that work. The proprietors and cultivators finally 
pay both the wages of ,all the workmen of the un- 
productive class, and the profits of all their em- 
ployers. Those workmen and their employers are 
properly the servants of the proprietors and cultiva- 
tors. They are only servants who work without 
doors, as menikl setvaiits work within. Both the 
one and the other, however, are equally maintained 
at the expense of the same masters. The labour ol* 
both is equally unproductive. %t adds nothing to 
the value of the sum total of the rude produce of 
the land. Instead of increasing the value of that 
sum total, it is a qliarge and expense which must be 
paid out of it. 

The unproductive class, however, is not only use- 
ful, but greatly useful to the other two classes. By 
means of the industry of merchants, artificers and 
manufacturers, the proprietors agd cultivators can 
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purchase both the^foreip^n goods and the manufac- 
tured produco of their own coiuUry which they have 
occasion for, with the jiroduce of a much smaller 
(|uantity of their own labour, than what they would 
be obliged to employ, if^^hey were to attempt, in an 
awkward and unskiltul manner, either to import the 
one or to make the other for their own use. By 
means of the iinpro'ductive class, the cultivators are 
delivered from many cares which would otherwise 
distract their atlention from the cultivation ol<i-laiid. 
The superiority of produce, which, in consequence 
of this undivided attention, they are enabled to raise, 
is fully sufficient to pay the whole expense which 
the maintenance and employment of the unproduc- 
tive class costs either the proprietors, or themselves. 
The industry of merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers, though in its own nature altogether unpro- 
ductive, yet contributes in this manner indirectly to 
increase the produce of the land. It increases the 
productive powers of producthc labour, by leaving 
it at liberty to confine itself to its projier employ- 
ment, the cultivation of land ; and the plough goes 
1 requently the easie * and the better by means of the 
labour of the man whose business is most remote 
from the plough. 

It can never be the interest of |he proprietors and 
cultivators to restrain or to discourage in any respect 
the industry of merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers. The greater the liberty which this unpro- 
ductive class enjoys, the greater will be the compe- 
tition in all tl^e ^ifferenf'^ trades which compose it, 
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and the cheaper will the other t|ro classes be sup- 
plied, both with fortigu goods and w*th the manu- 
factured ])rodiice of their own country. 

It can never be the interest of ithe unproductive 
class to oppress the oth^i' two classes, ft is the 
surplus ])roduce of the land, or wliat remains after 
deducting the maintenance, first, of the cultivators, 
and afterwards ol‘ the proprietors, that maintains 
and employs the unproductive class.* The greater 
this Surplus, the greater must likewise be the main- 
tenance and employment of that class. The esta- 
blishment of perfect justice, of perlect liberty, and 
ol' perfect equality, is the very simple secret which 
most effectually secures the highest degree of pros- 
perity to all the three classes. 

The merchants, artificers and manufacturers of 
those mercantile states which, like Holland and 
Hamburgh, consist -chiefly of this un])roductive class, 
are in the same manner maintained and employed 
altogether at the expense of the proprietors and cul- 
tivators of land. The only difference is, that those 
proprietors and cultivators are, the greater })art of 
them, placed at a most iucoiivinient distance from 
the merchants, artificers and manufacturers whom 
they supply with the materials of their work and the 
fund of their subsistence, are the inhabitants of other 
countries, and the subjects of other governments. 

Such mercantile states, however, are not only use- 
ful, but greatly useful to the inhabitants of those 
other ebuntries. They fill up, in some measure, a 
very important void, and supply tiie place of the 
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merchants, artifiC€}ts and mamifactuvcrs, w^iom live 
inhabitants of 'those countries ou^‘ht to find at home, 
but whom, from some defect in their policy, they do 
not find iit home, 

It can never be the interest of those landed nations, 
if I may call them so, to discouras,e or distress the 
industry of such inercantile states, by imposing high 
duties n])on their trade, or upon the commodities 
which they furnish. Such duties, by rendering* those 
commodities dearer, could serve only to sink tin;:* real 
value df the surplus produce of their own land, with 
At^hich, or, what comes to the same thing, with the 
price of which those commodities are purchased. 
Such duties could serve only to discourage the in- 
crease of that surplus produce, and consequently the 
improvement and cultivation of their own land. The 
most ell’ectual expedient, on the contrary, for raising 
the value of that surplus produce, for encouraging 
its increase, and consequently jl he improvement and 
cultivation of their own land, would be to allow the 
most perfect freedom to the trade of all such mer- 
cantile nations. 

This perfect freertom of trade would even be the 
most effectual expedient for supplying them, in due 
time, with all the artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants whom they Avanted at home, and for 
filling up in the properest and most advantageous 
manner that very important void wiiich they felt 
there. 

The continual increase of the surplus produce of 
their land would, in due time, create R greater capi- 
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till than what could be employed with the ordinary 
rate ol‘ profit in the*improvement aud*cultivation of 
land ; and tiie siirjdus part of it would naturally 
tutu itself to the eniployincnt of aiti|icers and maiiu- 
facLurers at home. But tljyse artificers and manu- 
facturers, finding* at home both the materials of 
their work and the fund of their subsistence, might 
immediately, even with much Ifss art and skill, be 
able to work as cheap as the little artificers and 
manufacturers of such mercantile states, who had 
both to bring* from a greater distance. Eveif tlfbugh, 
from want of art and skill, they might not for some 
time be able to work as cheap, yet, finding a mar- 
ket at home, they might be able to sell their work 
there as cheap as that gf the artificers and manu- 
facturers of such rnercanlile states, which could not 
be brought to tliat market but from so great a dis- 
tance ; and as thei^ art and skill improved, they 
would soon be able to sell it cheaper. The artificers 
and manui'acturersVir'' such mercantile states, there- 
fore, would immediately be rivalled in the market 
of those landed nations, and soon after undersold 
and jostled out of it altogether. I The cheapness of 
the manufactures of those landed nations, in conse- 
quence of the gradual improvements of art and 
skill, would, ill dqp time, extend their sale beyond 
the home market, and carry them to many foreign 
markets, from which they would in the same man- 
ner gradually jostle out many of the manufactures 
of such mercantile nations. 

This continual increase both ^of.the rude and 
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manufactured prc^duceof those landed nations would 
in due time dbeate a greater capital than could, with 
the ordinary rate of profit, be employed either in 
agriculture or .in manufactures. The surplus of 
this capital would nati^ally turn itself to foreign 
trade,* and be employed in exporting, to foreign 
countries, such parts of the rude and manufactured 
produce of its own country, as exceeded the demand 
of the home market. In the exportation of the pro- 
duce of their own country, the merchants of a landed 
nation would have an advantage of the same kind 
over those of mercantile nations, which its artificers 
and manufacturers had over the artificers and manu- 
facturers of such nations ; the advantage of finding 
at home that cargo, and those stores and provisions, 
which the others were obliged to seek for at a dis- 
tance. With inferior art and skill in navigation, 
therefore, they would be able to sell that cargo as 
cheap in foreign markets as jt^e tnerchants of such 
mercantile nations ; and with equal art and skill 
they would be able to sell it cheaper. They would 
soon, therefore, rival those mercantile nations in this 
branch of foreigth trade, and in due time would 
jostle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous system, 
therefore, the most advantageous method in which 
a landed nation can raise up artificers, manufactu- 
rers and merchants of its own, is to grant the most 
perfect freedom of trade to the artificers, niattufac- 
turers and merchants of all other nations. It 
thereby raises Uhe value vf the surplus produce of 
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its own land, of which the continual increase gradu- 
ally establishes a £und, which in die time neces- 
sarily raises up all the arlificers, manufacturers and 
merchants whom it has occasion for. 

When a landed nation, r^n the contrary, oppresses 
either by high duties or by prohibitions th^ trade 
oi' foreign nations, it necessarily* hurts its own in- 
terest in two dilferent wa\s. ^ First, by raising the 
price of all foreign goods and of all sorts of munu- 
fact»res, it nceesbarily sinks the real value of the 
surplus pfoduce of its own land, with vfhieh, or, 
what comes to the same thing, with the price of 
which, it purchases those foreign goods and manu- 
factures. Secondly, by giving a sort of monopoly 
of the home market to^its own merchants, artificers 
and manufacturers, it raises the rate of mercantile 
and manufacturing profit, in proportion to that of 
agricidtural profitAaud consequently either draws 
from agriculture |i.^art of the capital which had 
before been cmploj^tf in it, or hinders from going 
to it a part of what would otherwise have gone to 
it- This policy, therefore, discourages agriculture 
in two different ways; first, % sinking the real 
value of its produce, and thereby lowering the rate 
of its profit; and, secondly, by raising the rate of 
profit in all other employments. Agriculture is 
rendered less advantageous, and trade and manu- 
factures more advantageous than they otherwise 
would be ; and every man is tempted by his own 
interest to turn, as much as he can, both his capital 
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and his industry from the former to the latter em- 
ployments. 

Though, by this oppressive policy, a landed na- 
tion shv!)uld be able to raise up artificers, manufiic- 
turers and merchants its own, somewhat sooner 
than it could do by the freedom of trade ; a matter, 
however, which is not a little doubtful ; yet it would 
raise them up, if one may say so, prematurely, and 
before it was perfectly ripe for them. By raising 
up too hastily one species of industrj^, it Would 
depress another more valuable species of industry. 
By raising up too hastily a s])ecies of industry 
which only replaces the stock which employs it, 
together with the ordinary profit, it would depress 
a species of industry which, over and above replac- 
ing that stock with its profit, affords likewise a neat 
produce, a free rent to the land{.ord. It would de- 
press productive labour, by epi.ouraging too hastily 
that labour which is altogeiheT barren and unpro- 
ductive. 

In what manner, according to this system, the 
sum total of the annual produce of the land is dis- 
tributed among the three classes above mentioned, 
and in what manner the labour of the unproductive 
class does no more than replace the value of its own 
consumption, without increasing in any respect the 
value of that sum total, is represented by Mr. Ques- 
nai, the very ingenious and profound author of this 
system, in some arithmetical formularies. The first 
of these formularies, which by way of eminence he 
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peculiarly disliiiguishes by the lyime of the Eco- 
nomical Table, represents the mannef in which he 
sap])oses this distribution takes place, in a state of 
the most perfect liberty, and therefose of the*hi«‘hest 
prosperity ; in a state wher^ the annual proc|uce is 
such as to afford the g-reatest possible neat produce, 
and where each class enjoys its proper share of the 
whole annual produce. Som/ subsequent formu- 
laries represent the manner, in which,,he supposes, 
this ISistributiou is made in different states of re- 
strain! and regulation ; in which, either the class of 
proprietors, or the barren and unproductive class, is 
more favoured than the class of cultivators, and in 
which, cither the one or the other encroaches more 
or less upon the share which ought properly to be- 
long to this productive class. Every such encroach- 
ment, every violation of that natural distribution, 
which the most pVfect liberty would establish, 
must, according tji’s system, necessarily degrade 
more or less, from one year to another, the value 
and sum total of the annual produce, and must 
necessarily occasion a gradual declension in the 
real wealth and revenue of the 4^ociety ; a declen- 
sion of which the progress must be quicker or 
slower, according to the degree of this encroach- 
ment, according a» that natural distribution, which 
the most perfect liberty would establish, is more or 
less violated. Those subsequent formularies repre- 
sent the different degrees of declension, which, ac- 
cording to this system, cojrespoiid to the different 
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degrees in which this natural distribution of things 
is violated. 

Some speculative physicians seem to have ima- 
gined that the health of the human body could be 
preserved only by a certam precise regimen of diet 
and exercise, of which every, the smallest, violation 
necessarily occasioned some degree of disease or 
disorder proportionate to the degree of the \io- 
lation. E\perience, however, would seem to show, 
that the human body frequently preser,ves, to all 
appearance at least, the most perfect state of health 
under a vast variety of ditferent regimens; even 
under some which are generally believed to be 
very far from being perfectly wholesome. But the 
healthlul state of the human body, it would seem, 
contains in itself some unknown princi])le of pre- 
serve ion, capable either of ])r Eventing or of cor- 
recting, in many respects, the Vkd effects even of a 
very faulty regimen. Mr. Q Anai, who was him- 
self a physician, and a very speculative ])hysician, 
.seems to have entertained a notion of the same 
kind concerning the political body, and to have 
imagined that it would thrive and prosper only 
under a certain precise regimen, the exact regimen 
of perfect liberty and perfect justice. He seems 
not to have considered that in the political body, 
the natural effort which every man is continually 
making to better his own condition, is a principle 
of preservation capable of preventing and correct- 
ing, in many respects, the bad effects of a political 
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economy, in some decree both partial and oppres- 
sive. Such a politiotil economy, tfiou^h it no doubt 
retards more or less, is not always capable of stop- 
piu”* altogether tlie natural ])rogre^ss of a* nation 
towards wealth and ])ros]jjerily, and still less of 
making it go backwards. If a nation could not 
prosper without the enjoyment of perfect liberty 
and ])errect justice, there is fiot in the world a 
nation which could ever have ])rospejed. In the 
political body, however, the wisdom of nature has 
fortunately made ample provision for reinetlying 
many of the bad effects of the folly and injustice of 
man ; in the same manner as it has done in the 
natural body, for remedying those of his sloth and 
intemperance. * 

The capital erro|; of this system, however, seems 
to lie in its represeiying the class of artificers, ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, as altogether barren 
and unproductive, The following observations may 
serve to show the impropriety of this representation. 

First, this class, it is acknowledged, reproduces 
annually the value of its own annual consumption, 
and continues, at least, the exist(Aice of the stock or 
capital which maintains and employs it. But upon 
this account alone the denomination of barren or 
niiprodnctive shoiyd seem to be very improperly 
applied to it. We should not call a marriage bar- 
ren or unproductive, though it produced only a son 
and a daughter, to replace the father and mother, 
and though it did not increase the number of the 
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human species, but only continued it as it was be** 
fore. Farmers Aid country labourers, indeed, over 
and above the stock which maintains and employs 
them, ^-eproduce annually a neat produce, a free 
rent to the landlord. As a marriage which affords 
three children is certamly more pioductive than one 
which atfordb only two; so the labour of farmers 
and country laboure’-s is certainly more productive 
than that of merchants, artificers and manufac- 
turers. The superior produce of the one class, 
howe’ er, does not render the other baK*en or un- 
productive. 

Secondly, it seems, upon this account, altogether 
improper to consider artificers, manufacturers and 
merchants in the same light as menial servants. 
The labour of menial servants does not continue the 
existence of the fund which ina^^itaiiis and employs 
them. Their maintenance and employment is alto- 
gether at the expense of their r/^asters, and the work 
which they perform is not oF^a' nature to repay that 
expense. That work consists in services which 
perish generally in the very instant of their per- 
formance, and doe^ not fix or realize itself in any 
vendible commodity which can replace the value of 
their wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, 
naturally does fix and realize itself in some such 
vendible commodity. It is upon this account that, 
in the chapter in which 1 treat of productive and 
unproductive labour, I have classed artificers, manu- 
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facturers and merchants, among* Jhe productive la- 
bourers, and menial* servants among the barren or 
unproductive. 

Thirdly, it seems, upon every s^ippositidVi, im- 
proper to say, that the lal.»ur of artificers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, does not jiicrease the real 
revenue of the society. Though we should suppose, 
for example, as it seems to Ife supposed in this 
system, that the value of the daily, lyonthly, and 
yearly consum))tion of this class was exactly ecjual 
to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production; 
yet it would not from thence f()llow that its labour 
added notliiug to the real revenue, to the real value 
of the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
society. An artificer, for example, who, in the first 
six months after harvest, executes ten pounds’ worth 
of work, though he .^loukl in the same time consume 
ten pounds’ worth ot\cofn and other necessaries, yet 
really adds the value of ten pounds to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society. 
While he has been consuming a half-yearly revenue 
of ten pounds’ worth of corn and other necessaries, 
he has produced an equal value ilf work capable of 
purchasing, either to himself or to some other per- 
son, an equal half-yearly revenue. The value, there- 
fore, of what has* been consuAcd and produced 
during these six months is equal, not to ten, but to 
twenty pounds. It is possible, indeed, that no more 
than <^en pounds’ worth of this value may ever have 
existed at any one moment of time. But if the ten 
pounds’ worth of corn and\»ther wcc<fssaries, which 
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were consumed by the artificer, had been consumed 
by a soldier H)r fey a menial servant,' the value of 
that part of the annual produce which existed at the 
end of# the six mouths would have been ten pounds 
less than it actually is ip consequence of the labour 
of the artificer. Thoui^'h the \ahie of what the 
artificer })roduces, therefore, should not at any one 
moment of time be 'supposed greater than the value 
he consumes, \el at e\ery inomeilt of time the actu- 
ally existing \alae of goods in the market "is, iu 
cousclpieuce of* what he produces, greater than it 
otherwise would be. 

When the patrons of this system assert, that the 
consumption of artificers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, is equal to the valup of what they produce, 
they probably mean no more than that their revenue, 
or the fund destined for their c%sumption, is equal 
to it. But if they had expres!<ed themselves more 
accurately, and only asserted^^ that the revenue of 
this class was equal to the value of what they pro- 
duced, it might readily have occurred to the reader, 
that what would naturally be saved out of this reve- 
nue, must necessa ily increase more or less the feal 
wealth of the society, lu order, therefore, to make 
out something like an argument, it was necessary 
that they should express themselves as they have 
done; and this argument, even supposing things 
actually were as it seems to presume them to be, 
turns out to be a very inconclusive one. 

Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can no 
more augraeub w ithout parsimony, the real revenue, 
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the Miiuiial prodi^ce of the land and labour of their 
society, than artificers, manufacturers mid mercliants. 
The annual produce of the land and labour of any 
society can be augmented only in two ways ;• either, 
first, by some improvement ju the ])roductive powers 
ol' the useful labour actually^ maintained within it; 
or, secondly, by some increase in the quantity of that 
labour. 

The iin])rovement in the productive powers of 
usefiTl labour depend, first, upon the improvement 
in the ability of the workman ; and, j?ec6ndly, 
upon that of the machinery with which he works. 
But tln^ labour fpmploynients] of artificers and 
manufacturers, as it is [they arc] capable of being- 
more subdivided, and tjie labour [employineuf] of 
each workman reduced to a greater simplicity 
of operation, than\ that of farmers and country 
labourers, so it [labour in such employments] is 
likewise capable of |)oth these sorts of improve- 
ment ill a much higlier degree^. In this resjject, 
therefore, the class of cultivators can have no 
sort of advantage over that of artificers and manu- 
facturers. 

The increase in the quantity of useful labour 
actually employed within any society, must depend 
altogether upon the increase o^ the capital which 
employs it; and tfie increase of that capital again 
must be exactly equal to the amount of the savings 
from the revenue, either of the particular persons 
who manage and direct the employment of that 
* See Book I. ' Chap. 
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capital, or of some other persons who lend it to 
them. If nn^rcharits, artificersi and mainifaelurers 
are, as this system seems to suppose, naturally more 
inclined to parsimony and saving* than pro])rietors 
and cultivators, they are, so far, more likely to 
augment the quantity of useful lahour cniplo}ed 
within their society, and consecjueiitly to increase 
its real revenue, tlie annual produce of its land and 
labour. 

Fifthly arnl lastly, though the revenue of the 
inhalxtants of every country was supposed to con- 
sist altogether, as this system seems to suppose, in 
the ({uantity of subsistence which their industry 
could procure to tiiern ; yet, even upon this sup- 
position, the revenue of a trading and niaiiufactur- 
ing country must, other things being equal, always 
he much greater than that of o^/ie without trade or 
manufactures. By means of trade and manufac- 
tures, a greater (piantity of subsistence can be an- 
nually inqiorted into a particular country than what 
its own lands, in the actual state of their cultivation, 
could afford. The inhabitants of a town, though 
they frequently po^^ess no lands of their own, yet 
draw to theni'^elves by their industry such a quantity 
of the rude produce of the lands of other people as 
supplies them, notionly with the materials of their 
wwk, but with the fund of their subsistence. What 
a town always is with regard to the country in its 
neighbourhood, one independent state or country 
may frequently be with regard to other independ- 
ent states or countries, c It is thus that Holland 
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draws a g’reat part of its subsistence from other 
countries; live catile from Holstein* and Jutland, 
and corn from almost all the different countries of 
Europe. A small quantity of rnanufactujied pro- 
duce purcliases a great q^iantity of rude produce. 
A trading and manufacturing cjountry, therefore, 
naturally purchases with a small ])art of its manu- 
factured produce a great ])arf of the rude ])roduce 
of other countries; while, on the contrary, a country 
witlibut trade and manufactures is generally obliged 
to purchase, at the expense of a great part* of its 
rude produce, a \ery small part of the manufactured 
])roduce of other countries. The one exports what 
can subsist and accommodate but a very few, and 
imports the subsistenc;e and accommodation of a 
great number. ^|die other exports the accommo- 
dation and subsistence of a great number, and im- 
])orts that of a very few only. The inhabitants of 
the one must always eiqoy a much greater cpiantity 
of subsistence than what their own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultivation, could afford. The 
inhabitants of the other must always enjoy a much 
srfuiUer quantity. 

This system, however, wdth all its imperfections, 
is, perhaps, the nearest approximation to the truth 
that has yet bee^i published ^pori the subject of 
political economy, and is upon that account well 
worth the consideration of every man who wishes to 
examine with attention the principles of that very 
important science. Though in representing the 
labour which is employAl upoi^ land as the only 
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productive labour, the notions which it inculcates 
are perhaps tot) narrow and confined ; yet in repre- 
senting the wealth of nations as consisting, not in 
the uncensumabl^e riches of money, but in the con- 
sumable goods annually <• reproduced by the labour 
of the society; and in 'representing perfect liberty 
as the only effectual expedient for rendering this 
annual reproduction \‘he greatest possible, its doc- 
trine seems to be in every respect as just as it is 
generous and liberal. Its followers are very niirne- 
rous; ’and as men are fond of paradoxes, and of 
appearing to understand what surpasses the com- 
prehension of ordinary people, the paradox which it 
maintains, concerning the unproductive nature of 
manufacturing labour, has perhaps contributed 
a little to increase the number of its admirers. They 
have for some years past made a pretty considerable 
sect, distinguished in the French republic of letters 
by the name of The Economists. Their works have 
certainly been of some service to their country ; not 
only by bringing into general discussion many sub- 
jects which had never been well examined before, 
but by influencing ii some measure the public ad- 
ministration in favour of agriculture. Ft has been 
in consequence of their representations, accordingly, 
that the agriculture ‘^of France has been delivered 
from several of the oppressions which it before 
laboured under. The term during which such a 
lease can be granted, as will be valid against every 
future purchaser or proprietor of the land, has been 
prolonged from nine to twenty-seven years. The 
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ancient provincial restraints upon the transportation 
of corn from one province of the l^n^(knn to another, 
have been entirely taken away, ami the liberty of 
exporting;' it to all foreign countries has beini esta- 
blished as the common law of the kingdom m all 
ordinary cases. This sect, h\ their woiks, which arc 
very numerou'', and which treat not only of what is 
properly called Political Ecoiwiny, or of the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations, but of every 
othdV branch of the system of civil government, all 
Ibllow im{)licill}, and without any sensible\awation, 
the doctrine of Mr. Que^nai. There is, upon this 
account, little variety in the greater ])art of their 
works. The most distinct and best connected ac- 
count of this doctrine is to be found in a little hook 
• 

written by Mr. JS|^ercier de la Riviere, some time 
Intendant of Martinico, entitled The natural and 
essential Order of Political Societies. The admira- 
tion of this whole sect for their master, who was 
himself a man of the greatest modesty and simpli- 
citv, is not inferior to that of any of the ancient 
philos()])hers for the founders of their respective sys- 
tem®. There have been, siiic^ the world began,” 
says a very diligent and respect-^ le author, the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, “ three great invciitious which 
have principally ^iveii siabihty^o political societies, 
independent of many other inventions which have 
enriched and adorned them. The first, is the inven- 
tion of writing, which alone gives human nature the 
power of transmitting, without alteration, its law, 
its contracts, its annals, "^aud it^ discoveries. The 
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second, is the invention of money, which binds to- 
gether all the relktions between civilized societies. 
The third, is the Economical table, the result of the 
other two, which completes them both by perfecting 
their object; the great discovery of our nge, but of 
which our posterity will reap the benefit.’* 

As the political economy of the nations of modern 
Europe has been more favourable to manufactures 
and foreign trade, the industry of the towns, than to 
agriculture, the industry of the country; so tluit ol* 
other '^naYions has followed a different plan, and has 
been more favourable to agriculture than to manu- 
factures and foreign trade. 

The policy of China favours agriculttire more than 
all other employments. In China, the condition of 
a labourer is said to be as much .‘superior to that of 
an artificer, as in rno.st parts of Europe that of an 
artificer is to that of a labourer, in China, the great 
ambition of every man is to get possession of some 
little bit of land, either in property or in lease ; and 
leases are there said to be granted upon very mode- 
rate terms, and to be sufficiently secured to the 
lessees. The Chinese have little respect for foreign 
trade. Your beggarly commerce ! was the language 
in which the Mandarins of Pekin used to talk to 
Mr. De Lange, the/ciussian envoy, concerning it.* 
Except with Japan, the Chinese carry on, them- 
selves, and ill their own bottoms, little or no foreign 
trade ; and it is only in one or two ports of their 

* See the Journal of Mr. Pe Lange in Bell’s Travels, 
vol. ii. pp. 258, 276, a^d 298.-^A. 
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kingdom that they even admit the ships of foreigm 
nations. Foreign .trade, therefore, js, in China, 
every way confined within a much narrower circle 
than that to which it would naturally exten<i itself, 
if more freedom was allowed to itj eilher in their 
own sliips, or in those of foreign nations. 

Manulactures, as in a small buflk they frequently 
contain a great value, and can upon that account 
be trans})orted at less expense from one country to 
anothci* than most ])arts of rude procluce, are, in 
almost all Countries, the princii)al support cHf foreign 
trade. In countries, besides, less extensive and less 
favourably circumstanced for interior commerce than 
China, they generally require the support of foreign 
trade. Without an extensive foreign market, they 
could not well floi^rish, either in countries so mode- 
rately extensive as to afford but a narrow home 
market; or in countries where the communication 
between one province and another was so difficult, 
as to render it impossible for the goods of* any i)ar- 
ticular place to enjoy the whole of that home market 
which the country could afford. The perfection of 
manufacturing industry, it must he remembered, 
depends altogether upon the divjsion of labour [em- 
ployments] ; and the degree to which the division 
of labour [emplo;jments] can^e introduced into 
any manufacture, is necessarily regulated, it has 
already been shown, by the extent of the market, 
But the great extent of the empire of China, the vast 
multitude of its inhabitants, the variety of climate, 
and consequently of prodtictions yi different pro- 
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vinces, and the easy communication by means of 
water carriage beWeen tbe greater part of them, 
render the home market of that country of so great 
extent, 'as to be alone sufficient to support vei y great 
manufactures, and to admit of \ery considerable 
subdivisions of labour '[employ riiciits]. The home 
mark(‘t of China is, perhaps, in extent, not much 
inferior to the marktr^ of all the dillerent countiies 
of Europe put together. A moic extensive foreign 
trade, however, whicli to this great home mfirket 
addeil^'tht? foreign market of all the rest of the world, 
especially if any considerable part of this trade was 
carried on in Chinese ships, could scaice fail to in- 
crease very much the manufactures of China, and 
to improve very much the pj’odiictive powers of its 
manufacturing industry. By a m?ore extensive navi- 
gation, the Chinese would naturally learn the art of 
using and constructing themselves all the different 
machines made use of in other countries, as well as 
the other improvements of art and industry which 
are practised in all the different parts of the world. 
Upon their present plan they have little opportunity 
of improving themSjidves by the example of any other 
nation, except that of the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that of the 
Genloo governmerii» of rndostan^^ seem to have fa- 
voured agriculture more than all other employments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Indostaii, the whole 
body of the people was divided into different castes or 
tribes, each of which was contiiied, from father to 
sou, to a particular erapldyment, or class of employ- 
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merits. The son of a priest was necessarily a priest; 
the son of a soldier, a soldier; the sont)f a labourer, 
a laboiiier; the son ol* a weaver, a weaver; the son 
of a tailoi, a tailor; &c. In both countries, the caste 
of the priests held the rank, and that of the 

soldiers the next ; and in both counli les, the caste of 
the farmers and laluniieis was superior to the castes 
of merchants and maiuifactiirerf. 

'^Idie ooveniment ol both countries wa^ particularly 
attcnUv e to the interest of agTiculture. The works 
constructed by the ancient sovereigns of jig*y|)t for 
the ])n)})er distribution of the waters of the Nile 
wei'o famous in aiitiipiity ; and the ruined remains of 
some of them are still the admiration of travellers. 
Those of the same kind, which were constructed by 
the anci#^nt so\erci|;’iis of Indostan, for the proper 
distribution of tire waters of the Ganges as well as of 
many other rivers, though they have been less cele- 
brated, seem to have i^een equally great. Both 
countries, accordingly, though subject occasionally 
to dearths, have been famous for their great fertility. 
Though both were extremely populous, yet, in years 
of moderate plenty, they were bjth able to export 
great quantities of grain to thcirlieighbours. 

The ancient Egyptians had superstitious aver- 
sion to the sea; an^ as the Genhy) religion does not 
permit its followers to light a fire, nor consequently 
to dress any victuals upon the wafer, it in effect j)io- 
hibits them from all distant sea voyages. Both the 
Egyptians and Indians must have depended almost 
altogether upon the navig^ion of -othtr nations for 
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the exportation of their surplus produce ; and this 
dependency, ks it* must have confined the market, so 
it must hate discouraged the increase of this surplus 
produc?«e. It must have discouraged too the increase 
of the manufactured produce more than that of the 
rude produce. Manufactures recpiire a mucli more 
extensive market than the most important parts of 
tlie rude produce ofMie land. A single slioemaker 
will make more than three hundred ])air of shoes in 
the year ; and his own family will not perlia])s‘ wear 
out si'x pairs. Unless, therefore, he has the custom 
of at least fifty sneli families as his own, he cannot 
dispose of the whole produce of his own labour. 
The most numerous class of artificers will seldom, 
in a large country, make more than one in fifty or 
one in a hundred of the whole i>umbcr of families 
contained in it. But in such large countries as 
France and England, the number of people em- 
ployed in agriculture has^ by some authors been 
computed at a half, by others at a third, and by no 
author that I know ©f at less than a fifth of the 
whole inhabitants of the country. But as the pro- 
duce of the agricujiure of bolh France and England 
is, the far greater pnl of it, consumed at home, each 
person empluyed in it must, according to these com- 
putations, require ^ttle more tliap the custom of one, 
two, or, at most, of four such families as his own, in 
order to dispose qf the wliole ))rodiice of his own 
labour. Agriculture, therefore, can support itself 
under the discouragement of a confined market, 
much better manuiactures. In both ancient 
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Eg-ypi and Inciostan, indeed, the confinement of the 
foreign market was •in some nieiftare* compensated 
by the convcnicncy of many inland na\igationb, 
which opened, in the most advantageous aimer, 
the whole extent o{ the hojiie mar^:et to every pari 
of the ]jroduce ot“ every ditferent^ district of those 
countries. The great extent of Jiidostan too ren- 
dered the home market of th»t country very great, 
and suffRient lo support a great variety of nianii- 
facidies. But the small extent of ancient Eg}j)t, 
which was never eipial to England, must at*al> times 
liave rendered the home market ot that country too 
narrow for supporting any great variety of manu- 
fmUures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of In- 
dostan which cominonly exports the greatest quan- 
tity of rice, has always been more remarkable for the 
exportation a great variety ot* manufactures, than 
for that of its grain. Ancient P^gypt, on the con- 
trary, though it exported some manufactures, fine 
linen in particular, as well as some other goods 
was always most distinguishe^l for its great exporta- 
tion of gram. It was long the granary of the Roman 
empire. 

The sovereigns of China, of Ancient P^gypt, and 
of the different kingdoms intoMiich Indostan lias 
at different times ^^een divided, \ave always derived 
the whole, or by far the most considerable part, of 
their revenue from some ‘^ort of land-tax or land- 
rent. This land-tax or laud-rent, like the tithe in 
Europe, consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, it 
is said, of the produce of'the laii^, wiiich was either 
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delivered in kind, or paid in money, according to a 
certain valuation, Sind which tkerefore varied from 
)ear to year according <o all the variations of the 
produt^. It was natural, therefore, that the sove- 
reij’-ns of those countries? siiould be particularly at- 
tentive to the interests *of ai2;ncnltnrc, upon the jiros- 
perity or declension ot which innnediately depended 
the yearly increase or diminntiou of their own re- 
venue. 

The })olicy of the ancient republics of (ireecc, and 
that llome, thoup^h it honoured ao’ncullnre more 
than maiiufactuies or foreigm trade, yet seems rather 
to have discouraged the latter employ incuts, than to 
have given any direct or intentional encouragement 
to the former. In several of th<^ ancient states of 
Greece, foreign trade was proljibited altogether ; 
and in several others the emplo}ments,5 of artificers 
and manufacturers were considered as hurtful to the 
strength and agility of the human body, as render- 
ing it incapable of those habits which their military 
and gymnastic exercises endeavoured to form in it, 
and as thereby disqualifying it more or less for un- 
dergoing the fatigues and encountering the dangers 
of war. Siuh oceVpations were considered as fit 
o|ily for slaves, and the free citizens of the state 
were ])rohibited fi^m exercising them. Even in 
those states where no such prohibition took place, as 
ill Rome and Athens, the great body of the peojile 
were in etlcct excluded from all the trades which 
are now commonly exercised by the lower sort of 
the inhabitant^ of towns^ Such trades were, at 
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Athens and Rome, all occupied by the slaves of the 
rich, who exercised -theiii for the^ bertefit of their 
masters, whose wealth, power, and protection made 
it almost impossible for a poor t‘re<^man to 4ind a 
market for his work, when it, came into competition 
with tliat of the slaves of the rich. ^Slaves, how- 
ever, are very seldom inventive; and all the most 
important improvements, either in machinery, or m 
the arranij^ement and distril^ution of work [employ- 
ments], which facilitate and abridge labour, have 
been the discoveries of treemen. Should *a ^lave 
propose any iin])roveinent of this kind, his master 
would be very apt to consider the jiroposal a^s the 
suggestion of laziness, and of a desire to sa\e his 
own labour at tluj| maj>ter’s expense. The poor 
sla\e, instead of reward, would probably meet with 
much abuse, ])erha])s with some punishment, fn 
the manufactures carried on by slaves, therefiire, 
more labour must g*enet;ally have been employed 
to execute the same quantity of work, than in those 
earned on by freemen. The work of the former 
must, upon that account, generally have been dearer 
than that of the latter. The llimgarian mines, it 
is remarked by Mr. Montesquieuftliough not richer, 
have always been wrought vvitlr less expense, and 
therefore witli mor^ profit, than \ie Tuikish mines 
in their neighbourhood. The Turkish mines are 
wrought by slaves; and the arms of those slaves 
are the only machines wliich the Turks have ever 
thought of employing. The Hungarian mines are 
wrought by freemen, who* employ a ^reat deal of 
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inachirjeiy, by which they facilitate and ahridp^e 
their own Irfhonrl From th6 \ery little that is 
known about the price of manufactures in the limes 
of tho^G reeks ?md Romans, it would appear that 
those of tVie liner sort v ere excessively dear. Silk 
sold for its weu^bt in “oUl. It was not, indeed, in 
those times a European nmnufacture ; and as it was 
all broiig-ht fiorn tlie East Indies, the distance of 
the carriage, may in some measure account for the 
greatness of the ]>rice. The ])riee, how/wer, which 
a lad}^, it is said, would sometimes pay for a piece 
of very fine linen, seems to have been ecjiially extra- 
^agant; and as linen was always eitlier an Euro- 
pean, or, at farthest, an Egyptian manufacture,” thi*' 
high price can be accounted I'oj only by the great 
ex])ciise of the labour which must have been em- 
ployed about it, and the expense of this labour again 
could arise from nothing but the awkwardness of the 
machinery which it made u>e of. The price of fine 
Avoollens too, though not quite so extravagant, seems 
howexcr to have been much above that of the pre- 
sent times. Some cloths, we arc told by Pliny, 
dyed in a particular manner, cost a hundred denaiii, 
or thiee yiounds shilling'^ and eightpence the 
I ound weight*. Odicrs dyed in another manner 
cost a thousand def arii the pound weight, or thirty- 
three pounds six shillings and eightpence. The 
Roman pound, it must be remembered, contained 
only twelve of our avoirdupois ounces. This high 
price, indeed, seems to have been principally owing 
*** dim , 1. ix., c. 39 — A. 
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to the dye. But had not the cloths themselves been 
much dearer than ^iny which are made in the pre- 
sent times, so very expensive a dye would not pro- 
bably have been bestowed upon th^m. Tho dispro- 
portion would have been too great between the 
value of the accessory and that oh the principal. The 
yjricc mentioned by the same*" author of some Tri- 
clinaria, a sort of woollen piltows or cushions made 
use of to lean upon as^they reclined upon their 
conches at table, passes all credibility; some of them 
being said to have cost more than thirty* tfft)usand, 
others more than thiee hundred thousand pounds. 
This high price too is not said to have arisen from 
tfie d}c. Tn the dress of the people of fashion of 
both sexes, thci^ se^ms to have been much less 
variety, it is obsJ'iaed by Doctor Arbuthnot, in an- 
cient tliaii in modern times; and the very little 
variety which we find in that of the ancient statues 
confirms his ohser\atiop. He infers from this, that 
their dress must upon the whole have been cheaper 
than ours: but the conclusion docs not seem to tol- 
lo^\^ When the expense of fashionable dress is very 
great, the \ariety must-be very small. But when, 
by the improvements in the Arodiic live powers of 
maimfacturing art and industjp, the expense of any 
one dress come% to be very yioderate, the variety 
will naturally be very great. The rich not being 
able to distinguish themselves by the expense of any 
one dress, will naturally endeavour to do so by the 
multitude and variety of their dresses. 

The greatest and most impi^rtaitt branch of the 
♦ Plin,, 1, viii., c. 48. — A, 
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commerce of every nation, it has already been ob- 
served, is that which is carried on between the in- 
habitants of the town and those of the country. The 
inhabitai^ts of the town draw from the country the 
rude produce which constitutes both the materials 
of their work and tl^e fund of their subsistence ; and 
they pay for this rude produce by sending* back to 
the country a certain ^portion of it manufactured 
and prepared for immedia^p use. The trade which 
is carried on between these two different sets of 
people, consists ultimately in a certain (juantity of 
rude produce exchanged for a certain (piantit) of 
manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, 
therefore, the cheaper the former ; and whatever 
tends in any country to raise the pi( ee of mamtlae- 
tiired produce, tends to lower that cii‘ the rude pro- 
duce of the land, and there])Y to discourage agri- 
culture. The smaller the quantity of manufactured 
produce which any given quantity of rude produce, 
or, what comes to the same thing, which the price 
of any given quantity of rude produce is capable of 
purchasing, the smaller the exciiaiigeable value of 
that given (quantity of rude '^produce ; the smaller 
the encouragement wich either the landlord has 
to increase its quantity* ]by improving, or the farmer 
by cultivating the lanfl. Whatever, besides, tends 
to diminish in ally country the number of artificers 
and manufacturers, tends to diminish the home 
market, the most important of all markets for the 
rude produce of the land, and thereby still furtlier 
to discourage agriculture. 

Those systems, therefore, which preferring agri- 
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cull lire to all other employments, in order to promote 
it, ini])Ose rebtniint,s upon manulactu^'cs and foreign 
trade, act contrary to the very end which they pro- 
])ose, and indirectly discourage that very species of 
industry which they mean to preftnote. They are 
so far, perhaps, more inconsistent than even the 
mercantile system. That system, hy eneouraging' 
manui'actures and roreigai tri^e more than agricul- 
ture, turns a certain portitm of the capital of the 
soctety from su{)porting a more advantageous, to 
support a* less advantageous species of* industry. 
15 ut still it really and in the end encout^^’e^s ^at 
species of industry which it means to promote, 
lliose agricultural systems, on the contrary, really 
and in the end discourage their own favourite species 
ol industry. 

It is thus that every system which endeavours, 
either, by extraordinary encouragements, to draw 
towards a particular species of industry a greater 
share of the capital of *the society than what would 
naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary restraints, 
to force from a particular species of industry some 
share of the capital which would otherwise be em- 
ployed in it, is in reality subve^ive of the great pur- 
pose which it means to promojp. It retards, instead 
of accelerating, the progress ct the society towards 
real wealth and greatness ; aiA diminishes, instead 
of increasing, the real value of the annual produce 
of its land and labour. 

All systems either of preference or of restraint, 
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therefore, being thus completely taken away, the 
obvious and jymph system of natural liberty esta- 
blishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long 
as he dpes not violate the laws of justice, is left per- 
fectly free to pursue his own interest his own wa\, 
and to bring both his* industry and capital into 
competition with those of any other man, or order 
of men. The sovercAorn is completely discharged 
from a duty, in the attempting to ])erform which 
he must always be exposed to iiiiumierable delu- 
sions, end for the proper performance oi whicli no 
human wisdom or knowledge could ever be suffi- 
cient; the duty of superinteiidiiig the iiidustiy of 
private people, and of directing it tovvardi the em- 
ployments most suitable to the int^^rest of the society. 
According to the system of naturae liberty, the sove- 
reign has only three duties to attend to ; tliree duties 
of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelli- 
gible to common understandings : first, the duty of 
protecting the society from the violence and invasion 
of other independent societies; secondly, the duty 
of protecting, as far as possible, every member of 
the society from the injustice or oppression of every 
other member of it,lOr the duty of establishing an 
exact administration^jof justice; and, thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain public 
works and certain public institutions, which it can 
never be for the interest of any individual, or small 
number of individuals, to erect and maintain ; be- 
cause the profit could never repay the expense to 
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liny individual or small number of individuals, 
though it may frequently do muA m»re than repay 
it to a great society. 

The proper performance of those several duties 
of the sovereign necessarily supposes a certain ex- 
pense ; and this expense again necessarily requires 
a certain revenue to support it. Tn the following 
book, therefore, I shall ende^our to explain ; first, 
what ar(‘ the necessary ejfpenscs of^the sovereign 
or eonunonvveaJth ; and which of those expenses 
ought to tie defrayed by the general coTitrtbution 
of the whole society ; and which of them, by that 
of some particular part onl}, or of some particular 
members* of the so(‘iety : secondly, what are the 
ditfeicnt met hods! in which the whole society may 
l)(‘ made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
])<*nses incumbent on the whole society, and what 
are the principal advantages and inconveniences of 
each of those methods^; and, thirdly, what are the 
reasons and causes which have induced almost all 
modern governments to mortgage some part of 
this revenue, or to contract debts, and what have 
been the effects of those debts upon the real wealth, 
the annual produce of the la™ and labour of the 
society. The following book/ therefore, will natu- 
rally be divided ijjto three chapters. 




APPENDIX 


The two following accounts J#e subjoined in order to 
illustj^ate and confirm what i# said in the* fifth chapter 
of the fourtjj book, concerning tiie Tonnage Boiyity to 
the White Herring Fishery. The reader, I believe, may 
depend upon the accuracy of botli accounts. 


An Account of Busses fitted out in Scotland for eleven Years, 
with the Number olj empty Barrels carried out, and the 
Number of Barrels of Herrings caught ; also the Bounty 
at a Medium on each Barrel of Seasteeks, and on each 
Barrel when fully packed. 


Yearg. 

Number 

of 

Busses. 

Empty Bnr- 
rels carried 
out. 

43arrel.s of 
Herriiipts 
caught. 

Bounty paid on 
the Busses. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

£. 9, d. 

2,085 0 0 

1772 

168 

41, ,316 

22,237 

11,055 7 6 

1773 

190 

42,333 

42,055i 

12,510 8 6 

1774 

248 

59,303 

56,36M 

16,952 2 6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,87ff 

19,315 15 0 

1776 

294 

76^329 i 

51,863 

. 21,290 7 6 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,313 

' 17.592 2 6 

177« 

220 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316 2 6 

1770 

206 

55,194 

29,367 

15,287 0 0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,445 12 6 

1781 

135 

33,992 

16,593 

9,613 12 6 

Total 

2186 

550,943 

3*7^,347 

455^(13 11 0 

1 


2 U 
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ATOEl^mX* 


Bounty at a medium for each barrel of sea- 

steeks £o 8 

But a barrel of aeasteeks being only reckoned 
two-fuirds of barrel fully packed, one- 
third is deducted, which brings the bounty 
to . . ’ . . . £0 1‘2 3| 

Seasteeks . . 378,34 7 

One-third deducted . 126,1 15| 

Barrels Ml packed^ . 252,231-^ , 

And ijt the herrings are exported, there is 

besides a premium of . , . 0 2 8 

So that the bounty paid by GoA’emment in 
money for each barrel, is . . , £0 14 U| 

But if to this the duty of the sal|; usually 
taken credit for as expendeddn curing each 
barrel, which at a medium is of foreign, one 
bushel and one-fourth of a bushel, at I0.v. 
a bushel, be added, viz. . . . 0 12 6 

The bounty On each barrel would amount to £l 7 5f 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will 
stand thus, viz. : — 

Bounty as before * . . . £o 14 Ilf 

But if to this bountyl^he duty on two bushels 
of Scots salt, at per bushel, supposed 
to bo the quantity at a medium used in 
curing each barrd*, is added, to . 0 3 0 

The bounty on each barrel will amount to £0 17 Hi 

And when buss herrings are entered for home eon- 
sumption in Scotland, ^ay the shilling a barrel of 
duty, the boudty sl^nds thus, to wit ; — 
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As before * . « . , * £0 i 3} 

From which the shilling a barrel isifco bg de-- 
ducted 0 10 

£0*11 3t 

But to that there is to be ^dded again, the 
duty of the foreign salt us4d in curing a 
barrel of herrings, viz. . . , 0 12 6 

So that the premium allewe^l^}* each barrel 
of herrings entered jfei^pome consump- 
tion is £l 3 9j 

• • 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will 
stand as follows, viz. ; — 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the 
busses as above . , . , £0 12 3^ 

From which deduct the shilling a barrel paid 
at the time they are entered for home con- 
Wmption 0 10 

£0 11 3i 

But if to the bounty the dhty on two bushels 
of Scots salt, at 1«. per bushel, sup- 
posed to be the quantity at a medium used 
in curing each barrel, is added, to wit , 0 3 0 

The premium for each barrel entered for 
home consumption will be . . . £0 14 3| 

Though the losi of duties uptn herrings exported 
cannot, perhaps, properly be considered as bounty, that 
upon herrings entered for home consumption certainly 
may,, 
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ArrENDlx. 


All Acfoimt of tlie Quantity of foreign Salt iniportod ^T!^o 
Scotland, and of Seoli Salt delivered duty l'*ee iium the 
Woiks there for the Fisheiy, fiom the hth of Apiii, ]7i 1^ 
to the 5th of Ajnii, 17^"^ with a Mediinn of both loi one 
Year. ^ 


FERIOl). 

Forf'itrti Knit 
imported. 

Stol'. Suit fli’ 
!i\ t. f ( d Ij Dm 
the VV t»rl.N 


liiishelH. 

JJu'sheis.f 

From the 5th of April, 177h 



to the t'tli of April, • 

9:10,074 

1 

1 09. 220 

Medium for one Year ... * 

h5,179f, - 

15,29:?/, 


It is to be observed that tbc bushel of foreign salt 
weighs 84 lbs.; that of British salt 50 lbs. only. 


EKD OF Jim tHiRO VOI.UME. 


laiuttiKl by uwi i» aewi 8<»«r8» 






